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THE  McGILL  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE. 


With  the  appearance  of  this  number,  The  McGill  University  Maga- 
zine enters  on  the  second  year  of  publication.  The  objects  at  which 
it  aims  and  the  character  of  the  constituency  to  which  it  makes  a 
primaiy  and  distinctive  appeal,  have  been  discussed  in  previous 
editorials.  Although  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  effectiveness  hither- 
to are  but  scanty — for  no  reliable  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  from 
one  year's  life— yet  the  financial  outlook  is  satisfactory,  and  the 
letters  of  approval  that  Ave  have  received  from  graduates  who  are 
very  widely  scattered,  show  that  the  magazine  is  discharging  its 
function.  That  well-known  writers  who  are  not  connected  with  the 
University,  should  become  contributors,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  until 
the  editorial  board  finds  itself  in  a  position  to  pay  for  articles.  In 
view  of  the  many  urgent  needs  of  the  University,  the  suggestion  to 
endow  a  magazine  would,  in  all  probability,  fall  on  deaf  ears.  And 
yet  money  might  be  less  wisely  spent.  There  is,  of  course,  the  danger 
that  endowment  might  carry  with  it  stipulations  that  would  tend 
rather  to  confine  than  extend  influence.  What  it  is  desirable  to  place 
on  a  permanent  footing  is  not  so  much  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
learned  transactions  as  a  periodical  that,  just  avoiding  the  technically 
abstruse,  comprehends  in  its  wide  range  all  the  interests  that  give  life 
to  a  university  and  at  the  same  time  keep  in  touch  with  the  general 
movements  and  culture  of  the  community.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly, 
it  would  pay  merel^^  on  the  score  of  advertisement  to  give  assured  i>er- 
manence  to  a  journal  that  would  take  a  leading  place  in  the  most 
influential  serial  literature  the  country  produces.  One  of  our  corre- 
spondents who  is  quite  alive  to   the  importance  of  the  question   on 
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which  we  are  touching,  holds  before  us  the  ambition  of  making  The 
McGill  University  Magazine  a  "  national  review."  The  editorial  mind 
is  instinctively  ambitious,  and  when,  in  moments  of  exaltation,  it  frees 
itself  from  considerations  that  will  presently  bring  it  down  once  more 
to  the  level  of  ways  and  means,  it  hesitates  at  nothing.  From  the  first, 
the  idea  of  the  editorial  board  has  been  to  make  the  magazine  broadly 
Canadian  as  well  as  collegiate  in  the  hope  of  strengthening,  with 
regard  to  educational  matters  more  especially,  feelings  that  lead  to  a 
deeper  consciousness  of  nationality.  Such  has  been  the  magazine 
hitherto,  in  consideration  of  the  amount  of  money  it  would  probably 
bring.  Collegiate  it  must  remain,  but  it  can  be  raised  to  any  level 
to  which  money  can  exalt  it.  At  present  we  are  thinking  of  it  as  it 
is,  and  asking  for  endowment  because,  while  the  means  at  our  disposal 
have  been  used  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  assurance  of  having  a 
permanent  fund  to  fall  back  on,  would  make  our  course  smoother  and 
more  effective.  And  the  fund  required  would  be  comparatively 
trifling,  as  we  thing  we  could  prove  to  any  one  who  is  longing  to 
furnish  it. 

At  the  request  of  the  editorial  board,  an  article  on  the  late  dis- 
coveries in  Radioactivity  at  the  University  has  been  written  for  the 
magazine,  and  it  appears  in  this  number.  Some  reluctance,  on  per- 
sonal grounds  that  will  doubtless  suggest  themselves  to  the  academic 
mind,  had  to  be  overcome  before  the  magazine  gained  its  point.  And 
then,  too,  the  fear  was  expressed  that  the  subject  would  not  lend  itself 
to  popular  treatment.  Still,  those  who  conduct  the  magazine  have 
from  the  first  entertained  the  idea  of  inserting  in  it,  and  preferably  in 
the  form  of  articles,  some  account  of  the  research  that  is  being  carried 
on  in  the  various  departments  of  the  University.  The  desire  to  v)btain 
articles,  like  the  desire  to  avoid  writing  them,  springs  in  part  from 
laziness.  The  ideal  McGill  University  Magazine  which  may  be  de- 
veloped from  this,  its  present  ancestor,  by  a  process  of,  let  us  liope, 
unchecked  evolution,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  gymnasiums  and  dining- 
halls  have  become  ancient  history,  will  no  doubt  manage  learned 
matters  otherwise.  Busy  and  affable  members  of  its  large  executive 
will  pay  regular  visits  to  laboratories  and  sanctums— cheque-book  in 
hand— and  what  they  glean  will  have  a  portion  of  the  magazine  all 
to  itself.    And  the  magazine  will  contain  such  beautiful  photogravures 
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and  be  of  such  varied  interest  and  so  voluminous  and  so  very,  very  cheap 
that  it  wiJl  secure  by  far  the  largest  circulation  in  the  academic  world. 
As  to  the  editor-in-chief,  he  will  be  one  of  the  best  paid  officials  in  the 
University,  and  will  sit  really  in  an  easy-chair — we  can  see  him  now, 
surrounded  by  all  the  most  modern  appliances  for  communication,  and 
saying  to  one,  "Go!"  and  he  goeth,  and  to  another,  "Oome!"  and  he 
cometh,  and  to  his  co-editors,  "  Do  this! "  and  they  do  it.  But  as  yet  the 
magazine,  not  possessing  the  gleaning  faculty  of  its  perfect  successor, 
is  forced  by  human  limitations  to  remain  largely  inactive,  and  to  rely  on 
tbe  sponiauoous  assistance  of  those  who  gire  breaking  new  ground  in 
the  various  departments  of  thought  and  fact.  Bearing  as  it  does  the 
name  of  the  University,  it  has  some  justification  in  askiug  for  a  brief 
and  early  summary  of  results  of  work  that  will  make  the  University 
more  widely  known  and  increase  its  reputation,  even  if  they  have  been 
or  are  to  be,  sent  to  technical  journals,  in  which  they  naturally  admit 
of  more  specific  and  profound  discussion.  It  is  due  to  some  such  cuu- 
"\  iction  that  the  magazine  has  obtained  the  article  on  Radioactivity,  in 
which  certain  conclusions  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time. 

Last  March  the  Bill  to  which  reference  was  made  in  our  April 
number,  the  Canada  Medical  Act,  was  presented  to  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament for  its  second  reading.  Declining  at  the  time  to  accept  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  the  House  consented  to  the  second  reading,  and 
referred  the  measure  to  a  Select  Committee.  Without  following  from 
step  to  step  what  has  taken  place  since,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  the 
Bill  has  become  law.  But  it  carries  with  it  a  proviso  that  may  render 
ft  quite  ineffective — ever^^thing  depends  on  the  action  of  the  pro- 
vincial Legislatures.  "  No  province,"  so  the  Bill  reads,  "  shall  be 
represented  upon  the  Council  either  by  appointed  or  elected  members 
until  the  Legislature  of  the  province  has  enacted  in  effect  that  regis- 
tration by  the  Council  shall  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  registration 
for  the  like  purpose  under  the  laws  of  the  province;  and  when 
all  the  provinces  (the  italics  are  ours)  shall  have  legislated  in  effect 
as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  appoint  and  elect  in  the  manner 
aforesaid  the  members  of  the  Council."  That  the  refusal  of  one 
province  to  accept  the  Bill  should  effectually  check  joint  action  by 
all  the  others,  need  surprise  no  one  who  knows  the  atmosphere  of 
the   country — not  yet   a   nation — in   which   legislation   of   a   similar 
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kind  is  frequent.       What   has   happened   mioht  have   been   foreseen 
long  a^o,  when  the  Bill  Avas   felt   to  be   an   embarrassinj;-   thing,  but 
at  the  same   time   one   whose   claims   could   not   be   thrust   aside   by 
summary  procedure.       The  British  North  America  Act,  in  virtue  of 
which  we  live  and  move  and  have   our   being-,   has   been   in  evidence 
from  the  first.      On  turning  to  the  account  of  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading,  as  given  in  the  Official  Report,  it  is  seen,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  hinge  mainly  on  the  question  of    infringing   provincial    autonomy. 
Any  such  consequence  was  denied  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  some 
of  whom  stated  that  they  would  not  advocate  Dr.  Roddick's  cause  if 
they  thought    provincial    rights    in    danger.       Whether   the  Bill  was 
unconstitutional  or  not  is  a  question   that   appeals   to  parliamentary 
lawyers,  and,  as  might  also  be  expected,  the  discussion  of  unconstitu- 
tionality brought  forth  a  conflict  of  opinion  in  the  House.      Whether 
or  not  a  doctor,  a  distinguished  specialist,  let  us  suppose,  who  is  in 
practice  in  Ottawa,  can  cross  the  river  Ottawa  and  visit  a  patient  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  without  running  the  risk  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  province  he  has  invaded,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  appeals  to  common  sense.      To  argue  from  a  provincial  point 
of  view,  and  say  that  the  only  way  for  such  a  man  to  qualify  himself 
for  practice  in   a   neighbouring   province  is   by   passing   its   medical 
examinations,  implies  a  condition  of  thought  that  lags  woefully  behind 
what  is  felt  to  be  a  just  claim  of  the  country  on  those  who  have  shown 
themselves  efficient  doctors.      And,  further,  to  say  nothing  of  the  per- 
sonal annoyance  and  expense  that  such  a  regulation  entails,  there  is 
a  strong   probability   that   in   the   case   of   a   mature   doctor   certain 
requirements  of  a  general  medical  examination  would  have  passed  into 
something  like  oblivion.      Besides,  the  subjects  of  a  provincial  matri- 
culation Avould   have  to   be  studied   again,   at  a  time  when   we  may 
generously  suppose  they  have  faded  from  facts  into  an  influence.    How 
the  provincial  Legislatures  will  deal  with  Dr.  Roddick's  Bill  remains 
to  be  seen,  for  they  have  not  met  since  it  was  passed  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament.       It  is  quite  likely  that  the  argument  of  which  we  have 
just  been   speaking  will  be  heard   again.      In  the  most  ethereal  play 
ever  given  to  the  stage,  the  dramatist,  with  a  touch  of  sagacity,  makes 
the  leader  of  his  band  of  handicraftsmen  momentarily  sententious,  as 
is  the  way  of  plain  every-day  people:  "  And  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason 
and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days;  the  more  the  pity 
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that  some  honest  neighbours  will  not  make  them  friends."  The  words 
of  Bottom  read  like  a  comment  on  the  perplexity  in  which  those  who  in 
most  things  exalt  province  above  country  have  found  themselves,  and 
into  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  this  medical  question  will  not  plunge  them 
once  more. 

The  medical  profession  borders  on  unanimous  approval  of  reform. 
One  of  the  members  of  Committee  is  reported  as  saying  that  he  believed 
it  would  be  found  that  one  thousand  medical  men  were  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  for  every  one  who  was  opposed  to  it.  Even  if  the  figures  were 
much  less  striking,  there  would  be  cogent  reasons  within  the  profession 
itself  for  determining  to  establish  a  new  order  of  things.  And  while 
the  main  solicitude  of  those  who  favour  a  change  is,  naturally  enough, 
the  progress  of  the  profession  and  the  country  to  Avhich  they  belong, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  not  unimportant  element  of  recog- 
nition elsewhere  is  involved  in  the  measure.  It  is  true  that  the  con- 
struction put  on  the  British  General  Medical  Act  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill  was  challenged  in  debate,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  it 
does  appear  that  a  doctor  who  possesses  the  general  qualiflcatiou  in 
medicine  established  by  the  Act  is  thereby  eligible  for  appointments 
in  the  British  Army,  Navy  and  mercantile  marine;  and,  what  is  more, 
finds  himself  medically  qualified  to  practise  in  the  Old  Country.  An 
early  colony  of  the  Empire  has  not  reached  as  yet  the  level  of  its 
ncM^est  Commonwealth.  A  medical  graduate  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  can,  simply  by  paying  a  fee,  practise  in  the  motherland, 
w^hereas  a  graduate  of  a  Canadian  province  has  to  pass  an  examination 
in  addition.  One  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
touched  on  this  question  of  Canadian  disability  in  a  pointed  manner. 
"  It  is  not,"  he  said,  "  because  the  standard  is  so  very  much  higher  in 
Australia  than  it  is  in  Canada.  I  think  we  have  as  good  colleges,  if 
not  better,  in  Canada  than  they  have  in  Australia,  but  it  is.'simply 
because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  our  degrees  in  Canada.  We  can- 
not expect  the  motherland  to  recognize  our  degrees  from  the  different 
provinces  when  we  do  not  recognize  them  between  the  provinces  in  our 
own  Dominion." 

The  Bill,  then,  seeks  to  reach  the  desired  end  by  what  amounts  to 
inter-provincial  agreement,  and  the  more  inter-i)rovincial  action  for  a 
common  purpose  the  better.  What  has  obviously  struck  many  a  com- 
petent and  unbiased  observer   of  Canada   is   the   enormous   waste  of 
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time,  energy  and  money  involved  in  keeping  provinces  apart  in  matters 
that  are  national  elsewhere.  As  to  those  persons  who  are  remaining 
dissentient,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  persuaded  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  adopting  the  larger  view  of  the  question.  Should  they  persist  in 
maintaining  an  exceptional  attitude,  and  succeed  in  influencing  any 
provincial  legislature,  the  province  to  which  it  belongs  will, 
we  imagine,  be  regarded  with  consideration  and  treated  ex- 
ceptionally by  some  modification  of  the  existing  legislation 
which  it  "^  will  necessitate.  In  the  meantime  the  address  de- 
livered by  Dr.  William  Osier  to  the  Canada  Medical  Associa- 
tion last  September,  and  entitled  "  Chauvinism  in  Medicine,"  might 
with  advantage  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  honest  doubters, 
if  such  really  exist.  The  writer,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  is  a 
man  of  world-wide  reputation  in  his  own  profession,  and  one  who  joins 
to  rare  medical  knowledge  true  literary  instinct  and  also  a  catholicity 
of  view  that  is  the  outcome  of  wide  reading  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
literature.  As  might  be  expected,  he  waxes  indignant  when  speaking 
of  the  obstacles  that  impede  the  medical  profession  in  Canada.  It 
would  be  well  to  enlighten  the  English  public,  curious  just  now  regard- 
ing colonial  matters,  as  to  the  true  condition  of  affairs  in  Canadian 
professional  life,  and  a  cheap  reprint  of  Dr.  Osier's  address  ought  to 
appear  in  England;  we  are  convinced  it  w^ould  startle  many  English- 
men who  think  of  colonies  as  free  from  the  shackles  that  bind  older 
and  more  conservative  countries.  In  one  place,  after  referring  to  pro- 
vincial disability,  Dr.  Osier  terms  it  "  an  outrage."  "  It  is,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  provincialism  run  riot.  That  this  pestiferous  condition 
should  exist  through  the  various  provinces  of  this  Dominion,  and  so 
many  States  of  the  Union,  illustrates  what  I  have  said  of  the  tyranny 
of  democracy  and  how  great  enslavers  of  liberty  its  chief  proclaimers 
may  be."      These  are  strong  words,  and  they  are  perfectly  justifiable. 

A  really  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  that  deals  with 
Canadian  education  has  just  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  report  on  the 
Protestant  School  System  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  by  John  Adams, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London,  and 
formerly  Principal  of  the  U.P.  Training  College,  Glasgow.  It  was 
OW' ing,  w^e  believe,  to  private  munificence  that  it  was  possible  to  engage 
Professor  Adams  to  undertake  the  task  of  inspection,  which  he  has 
performed,  as  the  report  shows,  with  marked  ability.      The  matter  of 
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his  book  is  grouped  in  well-judged  order,  and  the  headings  chosen  for 
the  various  divisions  of  the  subject  being  printed  in  bold  tyiDe,  easily 
catch  the  eye;  in  fact,  the  general  appearance  of  the  volume  is  dis- 
tinctly attractive.  Still  the  report  is  lengthy  enough  to  warrant  a 
table  of  contents  and  even  an  index.  Lucid  in  style  and  comprehen- 
sive in  scope,  it  bears  witness  to  the  keenness  of  the  writer's  observation 
and  to  his  untiring  energy  in  seeing  for  himself  throughout  a  wide 
district  not  easily  travelled  over,  the  working  of  a  system  framed  to 
meet  peculiar  and,  in  many  ways,  unfavourable  conditions.  It  was 
fortunate  for  Professor  Adams  that  Mr.  Tory,  who  is  an  authority  in 
local  education  and  knows  the  Province  extremely  well,  could  accom- 
pany him  as  a  guide. 

Like  most  reports  of  its  class,  the  report  of  Professor  Adams  is  a 
mixture  of  praise  and  disapproval.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  general 
opinions  expressed  concerning  the  actual  teaching  in  the  Protestant 
schools  are  more  commendatory  than  we  might  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve. There  are  so  many  points  touched  on  by  the  writer  or  sug- 
gested by  him,  that  it  would  be  impossible  even  to  glance  at  a  tithe  of 
them  within  the  limits  of  an  editorial.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
magazine  we  dwelt  on  the  general  question  of  publishers  and  text- 
books— the  question  of  Bacon  and  Bungay  and  the  schools — and  we  find 
a  reference  to  it  in  the  report.  Under  the  heading  "  School  Books,"  Pro- 
fessor Adams  gives  a  list  of  grievances  that  he  found  existing,  one  of 
them  being  a  change  of  books  "  in  order  to  benefit  the  publishers."  The 
conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is  that  "  the  reference  to  the  publishers' 
interest  seems  irrelevant."  We  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  griev- 
ance is  baseless,  and  are  glad  to  find  such  a  stable  condition  of  affairs. 
Yet  as  we  gaze  at  a  shelf  full  of  English  Grammars  and  English  Com- 
positions, and  reflect  that  some  of  them  are  memorials  of  the  visits  of 
irrepressible  agents  with  educational  designs  on  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  we  conclude  that  the 
grievance  might  not  have  been  imaginary  once,  whatever  it  may  be 
now.  A  gaudy  volume,  which,  although  liberally  sprinkled  with  in- 
accuracies, was  once  adopted  and  was  by  some  hailed  with  delight  as 
a  '•  panacea,"  catches  the  eye.  Next  to  it  rests  the  more  modest  and 
better  book  which  it  deposed.  The  change  from  the  one  to  the  other 
is  a  thing  of  comparatively  recent  years,  and  fortunately  another 
change  has  taken  place  since.      There  is  no  knowing,  indeed,  at  what 
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moment  an  educational  board  may  not  find  itself  confronted  with  the 
plausibilities  of  an  interested  advocate  of  substitution.  But  the  tem- 
per of  those  who  govern  the  adoption  of  text-books  appears  to  be  sound, 
and  it  is  described  in  the  report  in  a  passage  which  must  be  quoted. 
"  The  Committee,"  writes  Professor  Adams,  "  is  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  certain  stability  in  the  list  of  authorised 
text-books,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  desire  on  their  part  to  make 
capricious  changes,  or  even  to  enforce  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  new 
book  that  they  find  it  advisable  to  recommend.  All  their  regula- 
tions in  this  connection  are  eminently  reasonable,  and  are  based  on  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  conditions."  Such  is  the  tribute  paid 
to  a  body  of  men  who  are  undertaking  a  task  beset  with  difficulties  of 
every  kind  and  demanding  the  exercise  of  many  virtues. 

On  turning  to  what  Professor  Adams  has  to  say  about  English, 
we  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  his  general  position.  The  main 
difficulty  lies  with  the  subject  that  goes  by  the  dignified  name  of 
English  Composition.  Important  as  it  is  to  give  children  direct  know- 
ledge of  the  classics  of  their  own  literature,  the  attainment  of  ability 
to  write  correct  and  simple  English  is  more  important  still.  There  is 
only  one  method  that  will  result  in  ability  to  write  well,  and  that  is 
practice.  The  didactic  exposition  of  the  principles  of  so-called  style 
is  undoubtedly  profitable  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
W'hose  footing  is  tolerably  sure  in  elementary  things.  But  the  danger 
of  falling  into  artificial  and  stilted  modes  of  expression  is  a  very  real 
one  when  the  text-book  of  Composition,  with  its  puzzles  and  niceties,  is 
made  to  do  duty  for  practice  in  simple  writing.  The  English  that 
comes  of  such  training  is  often  laboriously  produced — laboriously  be- 
cause certain  stylistic  phantoms  are  constantly  flitting  before  the 
writer's  mind  and  checking  his  thought — and  it  has  also  a  decided 
tendency  to  become  ana?mic — a  thing  that  has  no  glow,  that  has, 
indeed,  no  life.  Its  page  is  smooth,  it  is  true,  but  its  smoothness  may 
be  the  smoothness  of  a  stagnant  pond. 

The  English  question,  like  the  Eastern,  is  alwaj^  with  us.  In 
1612  John  Brinsley,  the  elder,  the  master  of  a  school  in  Leicestershire 
that  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  an  English  grammar  school 
in  those  days,  touches  on  the  study  of  English.  "  There  seems  unto  me," 
he  says,  "  to  be  a  very  main  want  in  all  our  gi'ammar  schools  generally, 
or  in  the  most  of  them;  whereof  I  have  heard  some  great  learned  men 
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to  complain:  That  there  is  no  care  had  in  respect  to  train  up  scholars 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  express  their  minds  purely  and  readily  in 
our  own  tongue,  and  to  increase  in  the  practice  of  it  as  well  as  in  the 
Latin  or  Greek;  whereas  our  chief  endeavour  should  be  for  it."  It  is  a 
leap  from  early  Stuart  days  to  our  own,  and  a  far  cry  from  Leicester- 
shire to  Canada.  And  j^et  not  so  very  long  ago — about  ten  years,  to 
the  best  of  our  recollection — the  newspapers  gave  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion that  caused  a  little  stir  for  a  time.  An  educational  vacancy  had 
to  be  filled  in  Ontario,  and  many  of  the  candidates  who  applied  for  it 
were  unable  to  spell  correctly.  Of  course  severe  reflections  on  the 
method  of  teaching  English  in  schools  and  colleges  followed.  The 
universities,  it  was  said,  instead  of  striving  to  remedy  defects,  were 
allowing  men  to  take  a  degree  without  requiring  from  them  that  stan- 
dard in  orthography  which  schools,  even  of  a  low  grade,  ought  to  attain 
and  to  exact.  In  brief,  the  fault-findings  and  attacks  converged  in  a 
demand  for  the  teaching  of  more  English  Composition. 

But  the  blame  ought  not  to  be  attached  to  the  wrong  quarter. 
The  teacher  of  English  in  the  country  school  is  often  a  victim,  not  an 
offender,  for  the  system  to  which  he  is  bound  down  does  not  give  him 
a  fair  chance.  No  work  tries  patience  or  exhausts  mental  power  more 
than  the  honest  correction  of  English  jtrose.  To  imagine  that  the 
female  teacher  in  the  Protestant  country  schools  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  with  her  average  annual  salary  of  $114  if  she  does  not  hold 
a  diploma  and  of  |149  if  she  does,  ought,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  to 
correct  English  papers,  and  that  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals,, 
betrays  a  lack  of  consciousness  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Self-sacrific- 
ing and  ambitious  teachers  prepared  to  work  overtime  are  to  be  found 
everywhere,  but  that  is  not  a  fact  on  which  school  systems  are  intended 
to  rely.  On  the  contrary,  the  just  claims  of  the  writing  of  English 
should  be  fully  recognized,  and  the  curriculum  so  modified  that  an 
approach  might  be  made  to  generally  satisfactory  results.  After  all 
is  said,  the  subject  of  elementary  English  composition  belongs  to  the 
schools,  and  not,  as  at  present,  to  the  schools  and  the  universities. 
And  the  universities  are  distinctly  to  blame  for  this  condition  of 
things.  Instead  of  their  thrusting  aside  a  matriculant  who  is  prepared 
to  show  thoroughness  in  English  composition  and  grammar,  they  ought 
to  accept  him  as  a  person  qualified,  so  far  as  English  is  concerned,  to 
begin  his  collegiate  career  in  any  Faculty.      There  is  no  objection  to 
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having  English  literature  in  schools;  indeed,  no  class-period  could  be 
better  spent  than  one  in  which  a  teacher  who  has  studied  and  felt  some 
little  English  masterpiece,  talks  about  it  to  his  pupils,  and  makes  them 
conscious  of  its  beauty,  power  and,  possibly,  its  bearing  on  life.  But 
for  a  university  to  pass  a  matriculant  in  English  on  the  ground  that  his 
knowledge  of  prescribed  English  authors  makes  good  palpable  defects 
in  other  English  subjects,  is  to  feed  the  tap-root  of  the  evil.  It  may 
be  argued,  of  course,  that  one  English  subject  should  minister  to 
another,  to  which  we  reply  that  English  literature  is  regarded  as  a 
thing  standing  very  much  by  itself,  with  an  apparatus  of  biography, 
and,  above  all,  of  notes,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  often  distinctly  respon- 
sible for  weakness  in  English  elsewhere.  Like  a  Chaucerian  poet 
bound  to  show  his  learning,  English,  now  that  modern  things  are 
triumphing,  has  to  make  a  display.  We  have  seen  its  requirements  in 
literature  covering  a  page,  and  have  had  to  reject  for  bad  spelling  and 
ignorance  of  simple  structure  in  English  more  than  one  person  who 
had  academically  fulfilled  them.  It  is  well  to  make  sure  of  provision  for 
success  in  essentials  before  giving  large  rights  to  less  trying  and  showy 
matter.  Argue  as  we  nmy,  there  is  something  radically  wrong  when 
we  see  large  universities  paying,  each  of  tliem,  a  cohort  of  men  to  do 
little  else  than  correct  English  prose.  "  Our  chief  endeavour  should 
be  for  it,"  as  Brinsley  wisely  and  truly  says,  and  his  "  our  "  is  the  "■  our" 
of  the  schoolmaster. 

The  value  of  Latin  as  an  educative  subject  is  simply  and  forcibly 
urged  in  the  report.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  will  be  the  fate  of  Latin 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but  to  judge  from  signs  of  reaction  in  its 
favour  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  shred  of  probability  that  ex- 
tinction is  not  its  destiny  in  the  Protestant  schools  of  this  part  of 
Canada.  The  crusade  against  classics  goes  on  merrily,  however,  and 
an  almost  successful  attempt  to  overthrow  Greek  has  just  been  wit- 
nessed in  one  of  its  strongest  citadels.  Greek  must  go,  and  even  at 
Oxford,  where,  it  may  be,  a  degree  in  farriery  will  be  given  some  day, 
unless,  indeed,  horses  have  become  as  "  useless  "  then  as  Greek  is  now. 

There  is  no  term  more  misleading  than  the  term  "  new  education," 
so  frequently  and,  to  all  appearance,  effectively  used  on  platform  and 
in  leading  article.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  calling  a  thing  by  a  wrong 
name,  that  is  all.  Education  is  neither  new  nor  old  nor  mediaeval; 
it  is  a  result  or  set  of  results — independent  of  chronology  and  immut- 
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able.  The  breath  of  its  atmosphere  is  felt  directly  by  those  who 
know  what  it  is  or  are  of  it,  and  to  them  its  signs  from  China  to  Peru 
are  easily  visible.  That  it  can  be  attained  by  means  of  instruments 
both  old  and  new  is  quite  another  question,  which  is  being  discussed 
to  utter  weariness.  Yet  one  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  to  attain  it, 
instruments,  whether  old  or  new,  must  be  used  in  exactly  the  same 
way. 

It  is  suggestive  to  notice  how  satisfied  the  champions  of  the  useful 
are  to  stop  short  of  logical  conclusions.  There  is  no  modern  crusade 
of  first-class  magnitude  against  the  teaching  of  algebra  and  Euclid  in 
schools,  or,  if  there  is,  we  have  not  heard  of  it.  If  the  board  is  to 
be  swept  logically  so  that  only  the  useful  may  remain,  then  algebra 
and  Euclid,  like  Greek,  must  go,  and  simply  because  they  are  quite  use- 
less in  the  practical  afiiairs  of  every-day  life,  except  to  a  comparatively 
small  professional  class.  All  that  ordinary  life  calls  for  in  the  way 
of  mathematics,  so  far  as  the  vast  majority  of  men  is  concerned,  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  and  of  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions.  If  a  man  must  a  borrower  or  a  lender  be,  he  may 
have  to  know  something  about  interest  and  discount;  if  a  capitalist, 
about  stocks.  And  there  the  matter  ends.  When  the  student  leaves 
school  or  college  he  leaves  a  large  proportion  of  his  mathematics 
behind  him;  the  last  examinational  use  of  mathematics  is  to  the  majo- 
rity   of    men    its    last    use    for    life. 

And  yet,  in  the  interests  of  education,  the  attempt  to  oust  a  sub- 
ject like  geometry  should  be  resisted  to  the  end.  There  are  moments 
in  life  when  a  sudden  consciousness  of  mental  power  leaves  behind  an 
impression  never  to  be  forgotten,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  starting  point 
of  effort,  and  one  of  these  is  the  moment  when  the  first  rider  in  Euclid 
is  solved  without  help.  In  fact,  certain  branches  of  mathematics 
which  are  highly  educative  and  yet  perfectly  useless,  and  Latin  which 
is  highly  educative  and  distinctly  useful,  are  instruments  difficult  to 
replace,  and  a  thoughtful  educator  will  reflect  twice  before  he  discards 
them.  We  anticipate  the  reply  that  some  good  English  writers  have 
been  ignorant  of  Latin,  to  which  we  make  the  rejoinder  that  although 
some  geniuses  are  notorious  for  bad  spelling,  it  does  not  follow  that 
every   jjerson   whose   spelling   is    defective   is,   therefore,    a    genius. 

It  could  be  wished  that  those  who  are  constantly  harping  on  the 
"  useful  "  could  be  pinned  down  to  that  word  absolutely,  and  compelled 
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to  sketch  their  ideal  university — a  university  framed  according  to  the 
creed  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  that  by 
getting  on  in  the  world  is  meant  a  career,  looking,  in  the  words  of 
Ruskin,  to  the  "  establishment  of  a  double-belled  door."  No  literature 
of  any  kind,  either  ancient  or  modern,  would  be  read  in  it  as  such,  for 
literature  as  such  is  a  useless  thing.  And  no  doubt  across  the  scheme 
the  wi«e  man  would  write  some  such  sentiment  as  that  expressed  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton  University,  when  he  said 
lately,  "  We  must  deal  in  college  with  the  spirits  of  men,  not  with  their 
fortunes." 

One  aspect  of  provincialism  has  just  been  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  claims  and  rights  of  the  medical  profession.       Others  might 
be  dwelt  on  for  the   sake  of  illuminating  strangers   by  whom  Canada 
is  regarded  as  instinct  with  a  spirit  of  democracy  that  avoids  all  the 
baser  elements  appealing  to  prejudice  and  caprice.      A  degree  in  Arts 
from  any  Canadian  university  of  reputation  might  be  expected  to  give 
the  holder  at  least  the  right  of  competing  for  any  position  in  the  educa- 
tional world  of  Canada  to  which    his   academic    course  had  naturally 
led,  whereas  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  is  vastly  different.      There 
lies  before  us  an  official  document,  dated  April,  1899,  which  comes  from 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  attests  the  feeling  of  provincialism  with 
regard  to  a  kind  of  education  that  is   generally   supposed   to   have  a 
liberalizing  influence.       Graduates  in  Arts  who  have  had  special  in- 
struction in  any  branches   of  knowledge   taught   in  schools,  with  the 
object  of  qualifying  themselves  for  higher  scholastic  work,  are  debarred 
from  competing  for  positions  as  teachers  in  Ontario  unless  they  happen 
to  have  taken  their  degrees  at  universities  situated  within  that  Pro- 
vince.     "  In  the  case  of  the  requirements   for   Specialists  " — so  the 
document  runs — "  only  graduates  of  Ontario  Universities,  who  have 
taken    a   regular    Honor    course,    approved  by  Order-in-Council,  are 
entitled  to  the  non-professional  standing  required  of  Specialists."     We 
fail  to  see  a  glimpse  of  anything  Canadian  in  that.      What  is  to  be  said 
of  reasoning  which  seeks  to  prove  that  a  university  is  Canadian  because 
it  supplies  a  province  with  a  large  number  of  teachers,  in  contrast  to 
McGill,  which  can  perhaps  still    boast   of  its   solitary    headmaster  in 
Ontario?      Where  the   best   educational   results   are   to   be  found  in 
Canada,  we  are  not  called  on  to  discuss  at  the  present  moment;  they 
are  certainly  not  confined  to  Ontario.    In  the  free  play  of  educational 
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systems,  that  which  is  superior  will  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  ends 
of  the  country  will  be  effectively  served  only  when  the  scholastic  world 
becomes  republican  by  overleaping  the  barriers  of  provincialism.  To 
this  subject  more  space  must  be  given  in  a  future  editorial,  as  it  would 
be  really  a  pity  not  to  make  use  of  some  striking  facts  that  have  been 
brought  to  our  notice. 

There  remain  some  important  matters  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity about  which  something  must  be  said.  One  is  the  effort  now  being 
made  by  the  students  to  collect  their  quota  of  a  sum  neces- 
sary to  build  and  equip  a  gymnasium  adequate  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements for  many  a  year  to  come.  Their  action  shows  a  fine  spirit, 
which  has  been  turned  to  active  endeavour  owing  partly  to  a  long 
period  of  deferred  hope,  and  partly  to  the  consciousness  of  the  healthy 
influence  of  a  gymnasium  on  youth.  What  they  are  doing  is  an  object- 
lesson  that  appeals  to  all  who  are  interested  in  physical  culture,  and 
their  spirit  may  prove  to  be  catching. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  the  deeply  important  question  of  the  length- 
ening of  the  session.  It  is  premature  just  now  to  dilate  on  it,  not  that 
any  justification  for  referring  to  it  here  is  needed,  since  statements 
have  appeared  in  print  concerning  the  outcome  of  discussions  that  have 
already  taken  place.  One  thing  must  be  stated,  and  stated  emphatic- 
ally. Divergent  as  the  views  expressed  in  the  consideration  of  the 
problem  have  been,  they  have,  we  are  convinced,  arisen  from  the  simple 
desire  to  see  the  University  as  effective  as  possible,  and  not  from  any 
less  worthy  motive.  Professors  are  not  given  to  exacting  the  pound 
of  flesh.  They  have  chosen  their  walk  in  life  because  they  like  it,  and 
not  because  they  are  over-paid  in  it.  To  many  of  them  the  words  of 
the  poet  are  inapplicable: — 

O  fortunati  mercatores!  gravis  annis 
Miles  ait  multo  jam  fractus  membra  labore. 
Contra  mercator  navem  jactantibus  Austris: 
Militia  est  potior. 

The  temper  that  inevitably  makes  an  earnest  professor — in  other 
words,  a  professor  who  is  worth  anything — exceed  what  might  be 
termed  the  commercial  obligations  of  his  contract,  may  be  relied  on 
to  exist  when  he  passes  judgment  on  any  academic  matters.  It  is  well 
to  bear  that  fact  in  mind. 
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In  our  opinion,  the  main  risk  in  lengthening  the  session  is  a  fall- 
ing-off  in  the  number  of  students.  Could  that  be  guarded  against,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  essence  of  all  that  a  university  means  be  preserved 
without  detriment  to  anyone  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  a  longer  session.  But  the  question  comprehends  a  great  deal. 
With  it  are  necessarily'  and  inextricably  bound  up  matters  of  the 
highest  possible  importance  when  the  attractiveness  and  resultant 
influence  of  the  University  are  considered.  The  problem  is  how  the 
falling-off  in  the  number  of  students  can  be  counteracted,  for  unless 
something  is  done  to  keep  our  classes  at  their  present  level,  any  step 
like  that  contemplated  must  be  regarded  as  nothing  short  of  dis- 
astrous. It  is  obvious  that  a  number  of  inducements  to  students  must 
be  created,  and  further,  that  unless  there  is  every  probability  that  new 
attractions  would  act  powerfully  in  drawing  students  to  the  Univer- 
sity, no  person  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  University  at  heart  can  for 
a  moment  regard  the  lengthening  of  the  session  as  feasible.  There 
is  scarcely  any  need  to  enumerate  the  attractions  to  which  we  refer, 
as  they  will  of  themselves  occur  to  most  of  our  readers.  One  is  the 
foundation  of  halls  of  residence,  another  is  the  erection  of  a  gym- 
nasium, and  yet  another  the  increase  of  facilities  for  enabling  poor 
and  deserving  students  to  take  a  university  course.  The  last  de- 
sideratum would  be  attainable  by  the  establishment  of  a  special  fund. 
In  view  also  of  the  isolated  position  of  the  University,  and  of  the 
obstacles  that  provincial  feeling  in  the  Dominion  opposes  to  the  free 
play  of  educational  influences,  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  valuable 
exhibitions  and  scholarships  be  founded  on  a  large  scale,  and  such 
attractions  supplemented  by  the  creation  of  travelling  fellowships. 
By  generous  action  taken  along  the  lines  just  indicated,  McGill 
University  would  rapidly  increase  its  strength  in  every  Faculty,  and 
find  itself  before  long  in  an  impregnable  position. 


REV.  PRINCIPAL  G.  J.  MOUNTAIN. 


The  Eev.  Principal  Mountain,  whose  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece 
of  the  present  number,  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  eminent  Cana- 
dians of  his  day.  Not  only  did  he  excel  as  a  scholar  and  preacher, 
but  he  possessed  powers  of  action  which  enabled  him  to  preside  success- 
fully over  a  large,  half-organized  diocese.  Of  his  many  titles  to 
honourable  remembrance,  three  may  be  named.  He  was  Bishop  of 
Montreal,  first  Principal  of  McGill  and  founder  of  Bishop's  College, 
Lennoxville. 

Dr.  Mountain  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family.  His  father, 
Jacob  Mountain,  was  a  close  friend  of  Dr.  Tomline,  who  began  his 
career  as  tutor  of  the  younger  Pitt,  and  who,  after  becoming  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  would  have  been  raised  to  the 
Primacy  but  for  the  determined  opposition  of  George  III.  His  younger 
brother,  Armine  Mountain,  became  adjutant-general  of  the  Queen's 
forces  in  India,  and  so  far  won  the  good  opinion  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
that  she  wrote,  "  If  you  w^ere  to  cut  Armine  Mountain  into  a  hundred 
pieces,  every  one  of  them  would  be  a  gentleman,"  It  was  through  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Tomline  that  Jacob  Mountain  came  to  this  country. 
Pitt  had  already  given  him  livings  in  Lincolnshire  and  Huntingdon- 
shire, besides  a  prebend's  stall  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  when  a  diocese 
was  created  in  Canada.  Once  more  Dr.  Tomline  suggested  the  name 
of  Jacob  Mountain,  and  in  1793  he  was  appointed  first  Anglican  Bishop 
of  Quebec. 

At  the  time  when  his  father  left  England,  G.  J.  Mountain  was  four 
years  of  age.      He  received   his  early   education   in   Quebec,  but  con- 
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tinned  Lis  studies  in  England,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  he  returned  to 
Canada,  and  assisted  his  father  as  -secretary  until  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  1816.  From  this  date  forward  the  steps  of  his  advancement 
were  rapid.  In  1817  he  became  rector  of  Quebec,  and  in  1821  Arch- 
deacon of  Lower  Canada.  Fifteen  years  later  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  the  ceremony  being  performed  at  Lambeth. 

Dr.  Mountain's  connection  with  McGill  cannot  justly  be  called  one 
of  the  main  incidents  of  his  life.  The  college  was  then  in  its  infancy. 
We  may  even  say  that  it  had  hardly  begun  to  exist.  Dr.  Jacob  Moun- 
tain was  among  the  first  to  apprehend  the  importance  of  James  McGill's 
bequest,  and  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  university, 
which  was  first  approved  by  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  and  then  by  Lord 
Dalhousie.  In  1821  a  charter  arrived  at  Montreal,  but  the  founder's 
will  was  contested,  and  some  delay  ensued.  However,  before  the  end 
of  1823  it  became  necessary  to  take  definite  action.  Professors  must 
be  appointed  even  though  they  did  not  teach,  and  there  must  be  a 
principal  even  though  there  were  no  students.  Under  these  circum- 
stances. Archdeacon  Mountain  was  named  Honorary  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Principal  of  McGill  College. 

Although  Bishop  Mountain,  the  elder,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
nomination  of  principal  and  professors,  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
nepotism.  His  son,  the  Archdeacon,  gave  no  lectures,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  he  drew  little  or  no  salary.  His  sole  function  seems  to  have 
been  the  preservation  of  those  forms  which  the  terms  of  the  will  re- 
quired. In  later  3  ears  he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
College,  but  he  was  then  acting  as  a  governor  rather  than  as  Principal. 
He  ceased  to  be  the  nominal  head  of  the  institution  in  1835,  a  year 
before  he  was  made  coadjutor  of  Dr.  James  Stewart,  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
and  became  thereby  Bishop  of  Montreal. 

During  the  regime  of  Principal  Mountain,  1823-35,  McGill  was  a 
medical  school  and  nothing  more.  In  forecasting  the  creation  of  an 
Arts'  Faculty,  the  first  Bishop  Mountain  had  felt  bound  to  project  its 
framework  "  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  English  National  Estab- 
lishment." Nevertheless,  he  wished  that  students  of  all  denomina- 
tions should  attend  the  classes,  and  proposed  that  profesi^orships  should 
be  tenable  by  gTaduates  of  the  Scottish  universities.  On  these  lines 
McGill  began  its  course,  but  it  was  not  reserved  for  Dr.  G.  J.  Mountain, 
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the  second  Bishop,  to  organize  and  equip  an  active  Faculty  of  Arts. 
He  was  a  churchman  first  and  a  Principal  of  McGill  only  by  circum- 
stance. Still,  we  have  reason  to  remember  with  gratitude  the  accident 
which  gave  our  University  such  a  man  of  leading  for  its  first  titular 
head. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Mountain  lived  until  1863,  and  during  his  last  years 
occupied  the  Anglican  See  of  Quebec.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  set 
forth  more  fully  the  events  of  his  career,  as  this  note  only  aims  at 
explaining  the  nature  of  his  connection  with  McGill.  A  sketch  of  his 
life,  with  adequate  bibliography,  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  and  a  memoir  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  which  was 
written  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Mountain,  may  be  found  in  the 
University  Library. 

C.  W.  COLBY. 
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Much  as  we  of  the  twentieth  century  vaunt  ourselves  on  our  mental 
and  moral  superiority,  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  we  have 
fully  outgrown  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  savage  progenitors. 
Nay,  it  is  good  for  us  that  we  have  not  entirely  outgrown  all.  Those 
manners  and  customs,  quaint  and  eerie  as  many  of  them  were  (for  the 
savage  is  blest  Avith  a  vivid  imagination),  did  not  originate  out  of  pure 
fancy.  There  was  a  basis  of  necessity  leading  to  their  development; 
and,  if  the  same  reasons,  the  same  necessities  still  exist,  so,  in  a  form 
modified  to  suit  the  changed  conditions  of  things,  it  is  rational  that 
aboriginal  customs  still  remain  with  and  be  cherished  by  us. 

Totems,  totem-posts  and  tribal  devices  in  general  did  not  originate 
as  a  mere  matter  of  fashion.  It  was  necessary  that  members  of  a  clan, 
possible  enemies,  and  possible  friends,  should  be  distinguished  and  dis- 
tinguishable. Once  established,  the  distinguishing  device  became  a 
rallying  point,  for  the  members  of  the  tribe  became  honoured  and 
respected  as  the  epitome  of  the  tribal  history  and  achievements,  actual 
and  traditional,  became — and  this  it  seems  to  me  was  its  highest  use — 
the  concrete  symbol  of  all  that  was  highest  and  best  in  the  family 
or  tribe,  the  ever-present  reminder  of  what  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  past,  what  was  expected  of  and  had  to  be  lived  up  to  by  each  in- 
dividual member  in  the  present,  in  order  that  he  might  sustain  the 
family  or  clan  traditions.  Imbued  with  this  spirit,  the  members  of  an 
accredited  gens  became  the  gentry  of  those  parts,  and  surely  the  senti- 
ment Nohlesse  oblige  antedated  by  long  centuries  the  existence  of  orders 
of  nobilitv. 
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How  far  in  this  age  the  bearing  of  coat  armour  by  the  individual 
is  deserving  of  encouragement,  or  the  reverse,  is  a  matter  foreign  to  my 
present  purpose.  There  can,  however,  be  no  question  as  to  the  advant- 
age accruing  from  corporate  communities,  from  the  nation  downwards, 
having  their  peculiar  devices,  and  having  worthy  devices  at  that.  And 
of  all  corporate  communities,  next  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  institutions  of  sound  learning,  public  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  should  possess  them — institutions  of  which  the  develop- 
ing man  is  a  member  at  the  time  when  the  character  is  becoming 
moulded,  and  through  which  and  in  which  he  developes  into  what  he 
is,  the  device  becoming  the  symbol  of  all  the  traditions  and  the  in- 
fluences of  the  institution. 

I  happened  but  recently  to  call  upon  a  Montreal  tradesman,  and 
with  pride  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  emblazoned  shield  bearing  the  arms 
of  his  old  school  across  the  sea.  That  shield  immediately  recalled  to 
me  the  antiquity  of  the  school  in  question,  for  it  was  of  royal  founda- 
tion, dating  back  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  arms 
were  the  Tudor  arms.  I  recognized  them,  for  it  so  happened  that  my 
old  college  in  Cambridge  was  also  of  Tudor  foundation,  and  bore  a  like 
device.  And  I  was  immediately  reminded  that  that  school  had,  during 
Victoria's  reign,  given  to  the  Church  of  England  a  great  Archbishop 
and  an  even  greater  Bishop;  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  my  memory  does 
not  fail  me,  a  great  and  noble-minded  Cardinal,  and  to  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  English  cities  a  long  line  of  active  and  progressive 
merchants  and  public  men.  I  knew  the  school  merely  by  reputation, 
and  that  shield  brought  all  this  to  my  mind.  What  must  it  mean  to 
its  owner?  What  memories  of  old  days,  of  old  associations,  and  of  old 
aspirations  must  it  conjure  up? 

Travel  through  England  and  visit  here  and  there  the  squire,  the 
parson,  the  country  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  schoolmaster,  the  merchant, 
and,  if  he  has  had  a  public  school  or  university  education,  you  will  more 
than  likely  encounter  in  study  or  smoking-room,  or  bedroom,  some  such 
shield  or  shields  hanging  on  the  wall.  To  you  they  may  mean  little; 
to  him  they  are  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  years  and  associations, 
the  memories  of  which  are  among  his  most  valued  possessions.  Those 
arms  are  to  him  what  the  regimental  colours  are  to  the  soldier.  They 
recall  to  him  ever  that  he  was — and  still  is — a  Wykehamist,  a  Car- 
thusian or  a  Cheltonian,  a  Trinity,  an  Oriel,  or  a  Jesus  man.       The 
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framed  photograpli  of  the  old  soliool  or  college,  football  team  or  boat 
crew,  is  deserving  of  honour,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  it 
speaks  well  for  your  host  to  see  it  still  hanging  on  his  study  or  smoking- 
room  wall.  The  old  shield  is  impersonal;  it  does  not  recall  just  one 
group  of  old  associates,  but  centres  all  memories;  it  breathes  forth  the 
atmosphere,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  all  those  unforgettable  years;  and 
if  the  heraldry  be  correct— such  is  the  virtue  of  good  heraldry— it  is  a 
pleasing  badge,  and  does  not  clash  with  its  surroundings. 

The  virtue  of  good  heraldry  is  sadly  neglected  in  this  country. 
Could  there  be  a  device  of  more  appalling  atrocity  than  that  combined 
zoological  and  botanical  garden  that  is  now  officially  used  as  the  badge 
of  the  Dominion?  The  meanest  South  American  Republic,  miserable 
as  is  its  national  coat  of  arms,  would  scorn  to  own  the  thing.  There 
is  scarcely  a  province  that  has  a  passable,  not  to  say  appropriate, 
device;  the  majority  possess  what,  heraldically  speaking,  are  banalities. 
Of  our  civic  coats  of  arms  the  same  may  be  said.  Montreal,  for 
example,  does  not  possess  a  coat  of  arms  at  all,  but  merely  a  meaning- 
less or  wrong-meaning  floral  and  rectilinear  device,  which  at  most 
suggests  that  in  that  city  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Canadian-bom 
are  at  cross  purposes. 

But  what  need  to  bother  about  correct  heraldry  on  this  continent? 
That  question  I  have  already  in  part  answered.  There  is  a  definite 
use  of,  a  definite  need  for,  tribal  and  communal  symbols.  If  so,  those 
symbols  should  be  both  appropriate  and  seemly,  so  that  the  users 
thereof  may  use  them  with  pride  and  not  shame.  Our  worthy  ancestors 
elaborated  a  code  for  the  due  application  of  the  ochre,  woad  and  other 
pigments  with  which  they  decorated  themselves.  There  were  common 
as  well  as  tribal  rules  determining  the  orderly  application  of  the  pig- 
ments, as  well  as  what  might  be  taken  as  a  totem,  and  the  individual 
or  the  tribe  which  did  not  heed  these  rules  was  looked  down  upon,  and 
could  not  but  feel  inferiority  when  the  departure  from  the  code  was 
pointed  out. 

The  same  process  of  mind  is  dominant  in  these  days.  If  there  be 
rules,  the  outcome  and  evolution  of  centuries  in  which  heraldic  devices 
have  been  emx)loyed,  why  not  adhere  to  them? 

McGill  College  has  armorial  bearings,  and  uses  them  officially.  It 
uses  what  are  announced  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  coat  of  arms  of 
James  McGill,  its  founder,  surmounted  by  a  crown-royal.     As  to  the 
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right  to  bear  the  latter,  I  believe  it  is  non-existent.  But  let  that  pass. 
As  to  the  former,  every  McGill  man  knows  that  the  coat  of  arms  con- 
sists of  three  birds  upon  a  red  background.  But  what  are 
the  birds?  Opinion  seems  to  be  painfully  divided.  Now 
we  see  three  blackbirds  or  sparrows  portrayed,  giving  the  shield, 
to  say  the  least,  a  dull  every-day  appearance;  now — apparently  from  the 
idea  that  the  college  colours  have  been  derived  from  the  tinctures  of 
the  coat,  or,  if  not  so  derived,  that  the  coat  must  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  colours — the  birds  are  white  and  nondescript,  and  the  arms  have 
a  washed-out  look.  The  abortions  used  as  decorations  on  the  last 
Theatre  Night,  to  wit,  three  very  leggy  fowls  with  splayed  feet,  zoo- 
logically most  nearly  approached  a  cross  between  a  white  Dorking 
hen  and  a  tame  duck.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  sturdy  democracy 
of  our  country  that  McGill  has  been  displaying  this  coat  of  arms 
for  now  close  upon  seventy-five  years,  and,  notwithstanding,  not  one 
of  her  professoriate  or  graduates  has  been  sufficiently  versed  in,  or  in- 
fluenced by,  the  aristocratic  and  dilettante  pursuit  of  heraldry  to  rise 
in  wrath  at  such  parodies  of  what  are  the  correct  bearings. 

Some  years  ago,  being  asked  to  design  and  superintend  some 
decorations  at  the  college,  I  found  it  necessary,  for  resthetic  purposes, 
to  inquire  into  the  heraldry  of  the  coat,  and  then  found  that  the  descrip- 
tion runs,  "  Gules  (i.e.,  red),  three  martlets  proper."  1  investigated 
further,  and  found  that  if  the  art  of  blazon  of  a  certainty  was  in  its 
prime  long  years  before  America  was  discovered,  the  herald  who 
devised  this  bearing  must  have  been  a  progenitor  of  the  New  England 
stock,  for  martlets  are  swallows  without  legs.  Since  then  I  have  con- 
sistently recognized  the  propriety  of  banishing  the  legs  from  the  arms 
and  leaving  to  the  fowls  at  most  breeches  of  the  conventional  heraldic 
type,  to  indicate  the  place  of  origin  of  the  same.  But  until  recently, 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  so  far  back  as  the  sixties,  the  birds  were 
to  be  found  depicted  in  official  publication  as  black,  I  have  had  the  idea 
that  sombre  as  is  the  effect,  the  bearing  should  be  three  birds  of  the 
swallow  type,  without  legs  as  aforesaid,  habited  throughout  in  sable. 
Raving  once  more  been  asked  to  look  up  the  matter,  I  find  that  when 
we  follow  correct  heraldry  and  paint  the  "  martlets  proper  "  properly, 
the  coat  of  arms  immediately  becomes  metamorphosed  from  the  com- 
monplace into  something  distinctly  pleasing,  something  that  we  can  all 
appreciate  and  be  proud  of.      For,  as  already  said,  the  heraldic  martlet 
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is  a  swallow  or  martin,  sans  feet  but  not  sans  culotte,  and  the  swallow, 
even  when  treated  with  a  certain  amount  of  conventional  liberty,  is  a 
bird  of  fine  proportions  and  graceful  lines.  The  delicate  head,  the  long 
and  finely  forked  tail,  the  ends  of  the  fine  wing  pinions,  crossed  over  Die 
bpck  when  at  rest  (as  the  bird  should  be  indicated),  all  combine  to  make 
a  characteristic  subject,  and  the  effect  is  not  spoiled  by  representing 
the  lower  extremities  each  by  a  short  tripartite  projection.  If  painted 
"  proper,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  natural  colours  of  the  swallow,  it  is 
nothing  less  than  distinguished.  For  the  common  British  swallow— 
McGilJ,  need  I  say,  was  a  North  Briton— herein  differing  from  its 
American  cousin,  has  a  white  breast  and  belly,  with  a  black  or  blue- 
black  head,  beak,  wings  and  tail.  The  martlet  proper,  therefore,  is 
not  all  black  or  all  white  but  black  and  white,  with  the  short  beak  ^ 
and  the  circle  around  the  eyes  a  good  pure  yellow.  Paint  it  thus,  and 
the  result  is  most  effective.^  Whoever  follows  these  directions  and 
compares  the  result  with  the  McGill  bearings,  as  usually  painted,  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  after  all  there  is  virtue  in  good  heraldry, 
and  that  McGill  has  a  coat  of  arms  as  beautiful  as  it  is  simple,  and  one 
that  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  bear  when  we  meet  the  enemy  between 
the  goal-posts  or  elsewhere. 

But  these  are  not  the  arms  we  ought  to  bear.  "  Gules,  three 
martlets  proper,"  would  be  absolutely  correct  as  the  arms  of  McGill 
College;  it  is  faulty  and  inadequate  for  McGill  University.  By  which 
is  meant  that  individual  collegiate  institutions  of  the  lower  order — 
public  schools  and  colleges  not  having  full  university  functions — have, 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  been  permitted  to  assume,  and  have  assumed,  as 
their  bearings  the  arms  of  their  founders.  Glance  over  the  Oxford  or 
the  Cambridge  calendar  and  you  will  find  that  college  after  college  in 
succession  bears  its  chief  benefactor's  arms.  The  same  is  true  of  those 
British  public  schools  which  had  one  founder.      It  would,  for  example, 

1  In  a  French  work  on  heraldry,  as  also  in  an  English  one  of  the  middle  of  last 
■century,  I  found  it  noted  that  the  martlet  is  without  beak,  hut  certainly  in  modern 
delineations  of  English  coats  of  arms  which  I  have  come  across,  the  beak  is  always 
present.  I  have  since  'been  informed  that  the  beakless  martlet  is  the  French,  the 
beaked,  the  British  device. 

2  I  find  that  some  claim  still  that  the  birds  should  be  sable.  The  crown-royal 
proper  on  argent  of  Toronto  is  poor  heraldry,  for  it  is  an  object  mainly  gold  upon  a 
background  of  silver.  Yet  the  crown  being  depicted  proper,  may  be  just  permissible. 
But  sable  in  gules — ^pure  colour  on  pure  colour — is  absolutely  bad  heraldry,  and  cannot 
stand. 
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be  correct  and  fitting  for  the  Royal  Victoria  College  to  assume  the 
arms  of  Lord  Strathcona,  with  or  without  difference  to  indicate  that  it 
has  been  permitted  to  use  a  royal  title.  But  with  a  university  the  case 
is  different.  On  the  following  page  are  sketched  the  arms  of  a  series 
of  Old  World  universities,  together  with  some  of  such  universities  on 
this  continent  and  elsewhere  as  have  followed  established  convention 
in  this  matter. 

Many  of  the  official  publications  of  the  older  European  univer- 
sities exhibit  no  coat  of  arms  at  all,  but  instead  have  for  device  some 
such  subject  as  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Catherine,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  so  on.  Many  of  these  devices  are  very  complicated.  I  have 
sketched  the  simplest  that  I  could  find,  namely,  the  device  printed  on 
recent  official  publications  of  the  University  of  Pisa.  I  found  that  Pisa, 
however,  possessed  also  a  coat  of  arms,  and  soon  the  matter  became 
clear.  Not  to  enter  too  much  into  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  armorial 
bearings  were,  at  first,  strictly  confined  to  those  of  the  knightly  class, 
and  corporations,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  appear  to  have 
had  no  thought  of  assuming  arms  proper.^ 

Notwithstanding,  it  was  quite  essential  that  corporate  communities 
should  have  an  official  seal.  Indeed,  in  England  we  find  that  a  statute 
was  promulgated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  (1307),  making  it 
compulsory  that  each  religious  house  should  have  its  common  seal. 
The  need  for  such  at  that  period  is  obvious.  It  was  not  that 
the  members  of  those  communities  were  illiterate  and  could  not  sign 
their  names,  but,  as  Woodward  points  out,  the  names  attached  to  a 
deed  could  easily  be  forged,  whereas  an  elaborate  seal  was  less  easily 
imitated,  so  that  fraud  became  more  difficult.  These  seals,  at  first,  in 
the  case  of  dioceses  and  abbeys,  for  example,  might  simply  bear  the 
effigy  of  the  Bishop  or  Abbot,  surrounded  by  an  appropriate  inscription, 
or  might  contain  the  representation  of  some  saint,  or  ecclesiastical  or 
other  symbols.  But  in  due  time  heraldic  devices  were  found  to  lend 
themselves  so  readily  for  these  particular  purposes,  that  first.  Bishops 
and  others  at  the  head  of  communities  having  feudal  powers,  inserted 
their  coats  of  arms  into  the  seals;  then  they  impaled  or  quartered  with 
their  own   arms   some  heraldic   device,   indicating   the   community  of 


3  According  to  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  (I  quote  from  Woodward's  Ecclesiastical 
Eeraldry)  "  the  earliest  seal  on  which  a  shield  occurs  is  that  of  William  de  Luda 
Bishop  of  Ely  in  1290,  who  has  the  three  crowns  of  the  See  of  Ely  beneath  his  feet." 
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which  they  were  the  head;  so  that  it  would  seein  that  first,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  later,  other  communities,  assumed  special  heraldic  devices 
for  themselves. 

The  oldest  universities  possessed  merely  seals.  During  the  twelfth 
century,  for  example,  the  oldest  university  of  all,  that  of  Bologna, 
founded  in  1088,  and  beginning  purely  as  what  might  be  termed  a 
trades-union  among  the  students  flocking  to  that  city,  had  no  property 
of  its  own  save  the  common  chest  containing  its  charters  and  records 
and  the  corporate  seal.  These  were  kept  for  safety  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  of  the  city.  The  University  of  Paris,  which  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century,  for  long  years  merely  possessed  a  seal,  the  main 
device  of  which  (at  least  in  1292)  was  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  seated  with 
the  Child  at  her  side.  Only  in  the  fifteenth  century  or  later,  so  far  as 
I  can  gather,  did  it  assume  a  special  coat  of  arms,  namely,  that  of 
France  ( ffeurs-de-Us  upon  an  azure  ground)  differenced  by  a  hand  issuing 
from  clouds  "  in  chief  "  (that  is,  above)  and  holding  a  closed  book,  all 
proper.  Cambridge  University  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  coat  of 
arms  until  1580,^  using  until  then,  for  attachment  to  official  documents, 
simply  a  seal,  emblematic  of  its  university  j)owers,  similar  to  the  one 
dating,  I  believe,  from  the  fifteenth  century,  still  in  use  by  Oxford,  That 
Oxford  seal  shows  a  master  surrounded  by  a  group  of  very  juvenile- 
looking  scholars,  beneath  an  elaborate  Gothic  canopy.  And  thus  it  is 
that  some  universities  have  either  assumed  at  a  later  period  a  coat  of 
arms  which  may  or  may  not  be  included  in  their  later  seal,  and  now 
rarely  use  the  seal,  while  others,  like  Pisa,  for  example,  more  frequently 
use  some  device  from  their  old  seal  and  at  other  times  make  use  of  their 
coat  of  arms. 

There  remains  yet  a  third  class  of  universities  which  have  never 
assumed  armorial  bearings  proper. 

Of  this  third  class  continental  Europe  affords  numerous  examples. 
Among  British  institutions  ma^^  be  mentioned  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  an  institution  dating  back  to  1411,  shovving  a  non-armorial 
device  altogether  too  full  of  figures  to  be  reproduced  here.  It  shows 
a  Gothic  canopy  ornamented  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  founders 
of  the  University,  beneath  which  is  a  master  or  chancellor  surrounded 


4  The  individual  colleges  of  the  two  English  universities  .did  not,  it  would  seem, 
begin  to  use  coats  of  arms  until  the  same  period. 
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by  eight  scholars,  overshadowed  by  a  large  cross  bearing  the  crucified 
patron  saint  of  Scotland.  The  University  of  Glasgow,  also  of  very  old 
standing,  for  it  dates  back  to  1443,  shows  what  might  be  regarded  as 
a  transition  from  the  seal  to  the  coat  of  arms  proper.  For  that  coat 
of  arms  contains  the  mitre  with  the  robin  on  the  bush,  the  bell  and  the 
salmon  with  the  ring  in  its  mouth,  which  formed  the  main  devices  of 
the  old  seal.  Indeed,  Woodward,  in  his  authoritative  work  upon 
ecclesiastical  heraldry,  published  eight  years  ago,  makes  the  statement 
that  the  University  of  Glasgow  possesses  only  a  seal  and  no  coat  of 
arms,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  shield  is  a  modern 
assumption.  Whatever  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  these  traditional  emblems  of  Glasgow's  great  St.  Mungo  and  his 
miracles  make  a  refreshing  change  from  ordinary  heraldic  devices,  even 
if  their  distribution  on  the  field  verges  upon  poor  heraldry.  The  first 
quarter  of  the  Aberdeen  coat,  with  its  "  bough  pot "  and  lilies,  is 
similarly  derived  from  the  old  seal  of  King's  College  and  University  of 
Old  Aberdeen. 

These  considerations  show  us  that  from  a  very  early  date  it  has 
been  optional  whether  a  university  should  bear  coat  armour  or  not. 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  is  perfectly  justified,  for  example,  in 
using  as  its  device  the  seal  assumed  by  it  in  its  earlier  state — in  1773 — 
as  King's  College.  And,  as  the  United  States  is  essentially  democratic 
in  constitution  and  does  not  recognize  armigeri,  it  is  at  least  question- 
able whether  it  would  not  be  a  more  correct  course  for  those  universities 
which  have  been  founded  since  the  Revolution  to  bear,  for  their  official 
devices,  seals  with  charges  of  a  more  or  less  allegorical  type  rather 
than  coat  armour.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  nation  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  heraldry  and  establish  a  national 
coat  of  arms.  In  Great  Britiiin,  however,  the  coat  of  arms,  with  the 
exceptions  above  named,  wholly  superseded  the  seal  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. Seals,  it  is  true,  and  highly  elaborate  ones  at  that,  are  still 
employed  for  official  purposes  and  for  attachment  to  documents  of  a 
certain  order.  But  in  publications  from  the  University  Press,  upon 
diplomas  and  the  more  ordinary  official  documents,  the  coat  of  arms 
is  taken  as  the  official  insignia. 

And  when  we  come  to  study  these  coats  of  arms,  we  find  that  they 
are  drawn  up  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  conformity  with  certain  con- 
ventions.      One  has  only  to  study  the  examples  drawn  in  the  accom- 
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panying  illustration  (page  30)  to  recognize  characteristic  features  com- 
mon to  the  majority.  First  and  foremost  is  the  employment  of  a  book 
to  indicate  the  possession  of  university  powers.  This  book  is  present 
also  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  arms  of  Continental  universities. 
It  m  \j  be  represented  closed,  as  in  the  case  of  Bologna,  the  oldest 
University  of  all,  of  Cambridge,  Trinity  College  (Dublin),  Paris,  Gratz 
in  Styria,  and  Erfurt — this  appears  to  indicate  that  it  is  for  the 
student  himself  to  open  the  book  and  seek  out  knowledge — or  it 
may  be  represented  open,  as  in  the  case  of  Oxford  and  the 
majority  of  British  universities,  thus  suggesting  that  all  is  prepared  for 
the  student  and  that  he  has  but  to  read  in  order  to  know.  Tw^o  modern 
universities  of  the  North  of  England,  namely,  Durham  and  Victoria, 
do  not  display  it.  The  Durham  coat  is,  like  the  University  itself,  by 
no  means  of  the  first  order;  that  of  Victoria  is  quite  an  interesting  coat 
of  arms,  indicating,  very  happily,  by  the  rose  counterchanged  red  and 
white,  that  the  University  is  connected  with  the  counties  of  both  York 
and  Lancaster,  and  by  the  globe  covered  by  bees,  by  the  ram  pendant, 
or  golden  fleece,  and  by  the  liver  or  cormorant  (bearings  taken  from  the 
insignia  of  the  respective  cities),  that  it  is  connected  with  Manchester, 
Leeds  and  Liverpool.  Notwithstanding,  it  bears  absolutely  no  indica- 
tion that  it  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  a  university,  and  it  would  be  equally 
or  more  appropriate  as  the  device  of  a  club  or  insurance  company.  In 
short,  the  book,  whether  open  or  closed,  must  be  regarded  as  essential 
to  a  good  university  coat  of  arms. 

Next,  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  tinctures  are  regarded  as 
peculiarly  appropriate.  Quite  the  commonest  is  azure  or  blue,  next 
would  seem  to  come  argent  or  white  or  silver;  ermine  is  also  fairly 
popular.  Together  with  these  are  used  sable  or  black,  and  gules  or 
red.  In  short,  a  university  coat  of  arms  must  be  sedate.  Blue, 
whether  as  a  colour  for  stockings  or  as  a  tincture  for  university  arms, 
has  for  long  been  regarded  as  the  colour  par  excellence  of  advanced  learn- 
ing; and  ermine,  employed  as  a  border  for  gowns  and  hoods,  is  a  fitting 
indication  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  learned  professions,  while 
black  undoubtedly  suggests  the  spilling  of  much  ink.  The  cross,  also, 
borne  as  an  ordinary  charge,  that  is  to  say,  a  simple  cross  extending  to 
the  borders  of  the  shield,  is  not  uncommon.  When  borne  by  English 
universities  and  those  elsewhere  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
this  is  of  the  type  of  a  St.  George's  Cross;  in  the  case  of  Scottish  and 
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Presbyterian  universities,  we  find  a  saltire— the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew— 
but  it  obviously  is  not  essential.  Universities  of  a  national  character, 
State  universities  and  those  of  royal  foundation  bear  indications  of  this 
fact  by  displaying  some  portion  of  the  charges  of  the  national  coat  of 
arms  or  other  State  emblems.  Note,  for  example,  the  lions  passant- 
gardant  of  the  Cambridge  and  Sydney  coats,  the  beaver  in  the  Toronto 
coat  (taken  from  the  arms  of  Ontario),  the  arms  of  the  Baltimore  family 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  coat,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  the  arms  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  established  by  that  family.  In  this  group  also  may 
be  mentioned  the  Scotch  thistle  of  Edinburgh,  the  four  stars  of  the 
Southern  Cross  of  Sydney  and  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  the 
five  wavy  bars,  argent  upon  an  azure  ground,  of  the  University  of  Pun- 
jab (indicating  happily  the  five  rivers  from  which  the  province  takes 
its  name)  and  the  harp  of  the  Irish  universities.  The  three  crowns- 
royal  antique  of  the  Oxford  University  are  said  to  be  the  arms  of  St. 
Edmund,  one  of  the  mythical  founders  of  the  University,  those  arms 
being  differenced  by  the  addition  of  the  book. 

In  yet  another  group  w^e  observe  bearings  indicative  of  the  cities 
which  are  the  seats  of  the  universities.  In  this  class  noticeably  we 
observe  the  burgh  taken  from  the  civic  coat  of  arms  of  Edinburgh,  the 
red  cross  on  a  white  ground  taken  from  the  arms  of  the  City  of  Loudon 
in  the  coat  of  the  University  of  London,  the  globe,  fleece  and  liver  in 
the  Victoria  coat,  special  forms  of  castle  or  fortress  in  the  Aberdeen 
Trinity  College  and  University  of  Dublin  coats,  the  bordure  bearing 
crowns-royal  of  the  Kingston  coat  (which,  however,  may  as  well  indicate 
the  title  of  the  University).  The  Glasgow  devices  are  also  common  to 
the  coat  of  arms  of  that  city. 

There  are  other  allusive  tinctures  or  bearings  which  are  not  so 
easily  classified.  Thus  the  orange  of  the  Princeton  coat  clearly  alludes 
to  the  old  Nassau  Hall,  the  original  building  of  the  University,  erected 
in  commemoration  of  King  William  the  Third,  Prince  of  Nassau-Orange. 
Aberdeen  quarters  the  arms  of  the  founders  of  King's  College  and 
Marischal  College,  of  the  two  Universities,  that  is,  of  old  and  new  Aber- 
deen, which  were  united  in  1850  into  the  modern  Aberdeen  University. 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  this  is  the  best  heraldry.  It  certainly  is  bad 
heraldry  to  impale  or  quarter  the  arms  of  a  college  which  has  no  univer- 
sity powers  with  those  of  the  university,  as  has  been  done  occasionally 
at  Toronto,  when,  as  in  the  calendar  for  1901,  the  arms  of  University 
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College  are  impaled  with  tliose  of  the  University  proper.  This  savours 
of  heraldic  incest.  Only  when  bodies  of  equal  rank  become  united  into 
one  corporation  is  impaling  or  quartering  appropriate.  In  other  cases, 
as  exhibited  in  the  arms  of  the  University  of  Dublin  and  of  the 
youngest  of  all  the  universities,  namely,  Birmingham,  the  indication  of 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  University  and  one  of  those 
colleges  is  w^ell  suggested  by  indicating  some  one  of  the  bearings  of  that 
college  or  of  its  founder.  Thus  in  the  Birmingham  coat  the  lion  ramp- 
ant, the  victim  of  anterior  duplicity,  is  taken  from  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Sir  Josiah  Mason,^  the  founder,  while  the  mermaid  at  her  toilet  was 
Sir  Josiah's  crest.  Another  allusive  emblem  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
celestial  globe  in  chief  of  Johns  Hopkins,  a  happy  indication  that 
everything  in  heaven  and  earth  is  included  in  their  philosophy. 

There  remain  certain  university  coats  which  must  be  regarded  as 
ineffective  or  incomplete.  Chief  among  these  must  be  mentioned 
Canadian  universities  as  a  body.  It  is  quite  admissible  for  a  body  cor- 
porate to  have  a  simple  coat  of  arms,  provided  it  is  distinctive.  When 
Oxford,  Bologna  and  Padua  chose  simi)le  coats  in  old  days,  those  w^ere 
quite  distinctive.  So  is  the  coat  of  Harvard  in  more  recent  times. 
Now,  save  for  the  book,  the  arms  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
have  no  special  meaning.  There  should  be  some  indication  that  it  is 
a  Provincial  University.  Those  of  Bishop's  College  might  be  the  arms 
of  any  university  anywhere,  the  one  point  distinctive  being  the  employ- 
ment of  a  marker  in  the  book.  This  is  a  little  suggestive  of  the  origin 
of  the  University  in  connection  with  a  religious  body,  and  is,  perhaps 
unfortunately,  apt  to  remind  one  that  the  book  is  open  at  the  First 
Lesson.  The  present  head  of  that  University  is  so  excellent  an  his- 
torical scholar  that  surely  he  can  suggest  some  more  appropriate  bear- 
ings. The  diocese  of  Quebec  has  a  more  than  passable  coat,  which 
might  be  called  into  service.  Laval  University  exhibits  such  poor 
heraldry  that  I  have  not  included  it  in  our  list.  Its  coat  simply  in- 
dicates that  one  has  to  deal  with  a  university  of  four  Faculties  in  con- 
nection with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  bears  no  allusion  to  its 


5.  As  in  the  case  of  Aberdeen,  it  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  what  are  the  full  bear- 
ings of  the  coat  of  the  founder  of  a  constituent  college  should  he  given  so  prominent  a 
position,  but  taking  the  crest  and  converting  it  Into  a  bearing     of  equal  rank  probably 
reduces  the  importance    of  the    double-headed    lions;    then,  again,  the  division  of  the 
field  is  not  quartering  proper. 
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connection  with  the  Province,  or  with  the  two  cities  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  or  to  the  great  ecclesiastic  whose  name  it  bears.  As  already 
remarked,  our  own  coat  of  arms  at  McGill  is  simply  that  of  the  founder 
of  the  University,  and  might  be  appropriate  for  a  college,  but  certainly 
is  inappropriate  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  at  present  put. 

From  a  study  of  these  coats  of  arms,  it  is  clear  that  certain  general 
indications  are  afforded  as  to  what  would  be  appropriate  bearings  for 
our  own  University. 

1.  There  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  some  indication  that  we  are 
a  university.  This  should  take  the  shape  of  a  book,  open  or  closed, 
as  held  preferable. 

2.  There  should  be  some  indication  that  we  are  McGill  University, 
or  the  University  of  McGill  College,  in  the  shape  of  bearings  taken  from 
the  coat  of  arms  of  James  McGill  or  of  the  college  he  founded. 

3.  It  would  be  well,  for  further  distinction,  that  the  coat  should 
bear  some  indication  of  the  Province  in  which  the  University  is  situated 
or  of  the  city  in  which  it  has  its  seat.  There  may  be  some  little  doubt 
as  to  which  would  be  the  more  fitting.  The  University,  it  is  true,  does 
serve  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Quebec;  it  is  the 
premier  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Province,  and  again  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Learning,  through  whose  intermediation  it  was  founded, 
was  established,  not  merely  for  the  needs  of  the  city,  but  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  in  the  Province  at  large.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  differ  from  other  Canadian  universities  in  our  freedom  from  pro- 
vincial control.  It  is  more  appropriate,  for  example,  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  to  indicate  on  its  coat  its  intimate  connection  with  its 
Province  than  it  is  for  us. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  I  conclude  that  we  should  rather  have  some 
bearing  indicative  of  our  connection  with  the  city  of  Montreal.  Un- 
fortunately, as  already  stated,  our  city  has  no  armorial  bearings  proper. 
Yet  the  very  name  of  the  city  suggests  an  easily  recognizable  device, 
namely,  a  mountain,  or,  with  above  it,  a  crown-royal  antique  of  the 
French  type  (  for  Montreal  rather  than  "  Mount  Royal "). 

4.  Lastly,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  University  colours 
and  the  tinctures  of  its  coat  should  coincide. 

Our  present  coat  has  been  placed  between  those  of  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  universities,  and  a  further  sketch  shows  a  coat  suggested 
by  the  deductions  above  indicated.      Curiously  enough,  I  came  across 
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these  two  only  at  the  last  moment,  displacing  other  coats  in  order  to 
insert  them,  and  before  seeing  them,  had  devised  my  sketch.  For  that 
sketch,  in  its  employment  of  azure  and  gules,  recalls  Bologna;  in  its 
inscription  on  the  book,  suggests  Birmingham. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  advisable  for  the  Governors  to  take  up  this 
matter,  and  that  not  merely  from  aesthetic  considerations,  but  because, 
as  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  article,  a  good  university  coat  of  arms 
is  capable  of  being  made  a  symbol  that  is  valued  and  cherished  by  the 
members  of  a  university,  under-graduate  and  graduate  alike.  Not 
pretending  to  be  learned  in  heraldry,  I  am  prepared  to  find  that  some 
more  effective  and  more  appropriate  device  can  be  suggested  than  that 
sketched.  It  would,  indeed,  be  worth  while  for  the  University  autho- 
rities to  invite  suggestions  and  designs,  and  then  to  place  those  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  upon  the  subject,  as  for  example,  some  official  of  the 
Heralds'  College  in  London. 

Judging  from  recent  university  charters,  for  instance,  that  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  right  of  the  university  to  determine  its  own  coat  of 
arms,  herein  following  ancient  custom,  is  now  admitted  in  the  Old 
Country.  The  McGill  charter,  like  that  of  others  of  the  earlier  Cana- 
dian universities,  contains  a  clause  simply  granting  to  the  governors 
the  right  to  choose  and  to  vary  the  university  seal.  This  right  our 
governors  have  never  properly  utilised.  It  is  a  nice  point  at  law, 
which  I  would  leave  to  one  of  my  legal  confreres  to  settle,  whether  in 
this  matter  we  should  be  guided  by  antique  custom  or  by  the  strict 
letter  of  the  charter — whether,  that  is,  we  have  the  right  to  select  a 
coat  of  arms  for  ourselves,  or  are  bound  to  apply  to  the  Heralds'  College 
if  we  wish  to  possess  armorial  bearings  in  peace.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  determine  what  other  universities  of  nineteenth  century  founda- 
tion have  elected  to  do. 

J.  G.  ADAMI. 


SEPTEMBER. 


September!  O  September! 
Chastened  by  loss  and  pain, 
Is  not  tby  silver  stubble 
Fair  as  the  golden  grain? 

Fairer  to  me  than  Springtime 
With  wooing  of  birds  that  build, 
That  never  may  know  thy  glory 
Of  promises  all  fulfilled; 

Sweeter  than  summer  spangled 
With  flowers  on  every  slope, 
Queen  of  the  heart  of  Nature, 
Goal  of  its  early  hope; 

Passing  in  robes  of  purple. 
Far  over  the  misty  meres, — 
Dead  on  thy  lover's  bosom, 
Needing  not  mourner's  tears; 

September!  O  September! 
Chastened  by  loss  and  pain. 
Is  not  thv  silver  stubble 


Fairer  than  golden  grain? 


JOHN   E.   LOGAN. 


THE   FRUITS  OF  DIPLOMACY. 


Those  who  clamour  for  a  set  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation  seem 
insensible  of  the  gradual  evolution  in  practice  of  what  they  demand  in 
theory.  It  is  a  slow  process.  To  put  the  British  constitution  in  the 
melting-pot  is  something  Englishmen  will  never  consent  to  do.  They 
prefer  to  reach  the  desired  end  by  a  tedious  but  a  safer  method.  Take, 
for  illustration,  the  management  and  disposal  of  Colonial  interests  in 
negotiations  with  foreign  nations.  In  day«  of  yore  Canada  was  the 
football  of  diplomacy.  There  is  food  for  curious  reflection  in  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  present  problems  can  be  traced  to  the  invincible 
ignorance  of  those  who  negotiated  on  our  behalf. 

Cynical  persons  aver  that  a  diplomatist's  success  depends  upon  a 
careful  study  of  Machiavelli,  and  a  prudent  evasion  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  truth  and  honesty.  Against  the  men  who  helped  to  frame 
the  earlier  treaties  and  conventions  affecting  Canada,  how^ever,  the 
charge  of  lack  of  candour  cannot  rest.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  too  can- 
did. The  field  of  diplomacy  was  not  their  proper  sphere.  Monckton 
Milnes,  being  once  asked  how  Lord  Palmerston  had  acquitted  himself 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  replied,  "  For  a  man  who  never 
read  a  book  in  his  life,  I  think  he  did  very  well."  The  same  dubious 
compliment,  in  another  sense,  might  fairly  be  paid  to  some  of  our  early 
diplomatists.  Their  personal  character  was  alvrays  above  suspicion; 
yet,  in  their  hands,  the  interests  of  Canada  came  off  second  best  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

There   is   a   story   that   when   France   intervened   to    secure   for 
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England's  revolting  colonies  in  America  the  national  independence 
they  had  been  unable  to  win  for  themselves,  Lord  North  sent  a  secret 
envoy  to  Paris  with  instructions  to  propose  the  restoration  of  Canada 
to  the  French  Crown  if  military  aid  were  withheld  from  the  insurgent 
forces.      Whether  the  tale  be  true  or  not,  nothing  came  of  the  mission. 
Canada  remained  British,  and  was  thus  a  factor  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions of  1783  at  the  close  of  the  war.      The  resultant  treaty  drew  from 
George  III.  his  famous  lamentation   that   he   hoped,  to   use   his   own 
words,  "  posterity  will  not  lay  the   downfall   of  this   once  respectable 
empire  at  my  door."      The  proceedings  at  Paris  have  the  flavour  of 
opera-houjfe.       Richard  Oswald  and  Benjamin  Yaughan  were  the  first 
agents  selected  to  discuss  a  basis  of  peace  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain. 
Neither  had  the  required  qualifications.    Oswald,  especially,  was  quite 
unfitted  for  the  task.      A  Boston  merchant,  whose  headquarters  had 
been  fixed  in  London  for  some  years,  he  lacked  diplomatic  experience 
of  any  kind.       He  could   not  even   speak   French.      His   commercial 
interests  in  America,  jeopardized  by  the  continuance  of  war,  led  him 
to  desire  a  peace  at  any  price.      He  favoured  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
England  from  this  Continent,  and  went  so  far  openly  as  to  confide  this 
view    to    Franklin,    the  most  astute  of   the  American   negotiators. 
Charmed  with  such  unique  benevolence  in  diplomacy,  Franklin  drew 
up  the  document  known  in  history  as  the  "  Canada  paper."      England 
was  to  abandon  all  her  North  American  possessions  as  the  symbol  and 
the  seal  of  complete  reconciliation  with  her  revolting  subjects.     Eecon- 
ciliation,  said  Franklin,  "  is  a  sweet  expression."      Mr.  Samuel  Weller 
would  have  called  it  "  a  more  tenderer  word  "  than  justice.      Oswald 
gladly  consented   to  carry   the   demand  to    London  and    urge  on  the 
Ministry  the  wisdom  of  complying  with  its  suggestions.       He  should, 
on  arrival,  have  been  lodged  in  the  Tower.      He  was  given  the  powers 
of  a  plenipotentiary,  and  sent  back  to  Paris,  without  rebuke,  to    con- 
tinue the  negotiations,  minus  the  cession  of  Canada.     Behind  him,  of 
course,  looms  the  ominious  figure  of  Lord  Shelburne,  whose  incapacity 
in  a  great  crisis  was  due,  we  may  charitably  assume,  as  much  to  his 
doctrinaire  views  as  to  his  political  deception  and  want  of  patriotism. 
Into  such  hands  our  fate  was  committed  at  a  critical  period. 

When  the  terms  of  this  preposterous  treaty  were  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Marquis  of  Townshend  asked,  "  Why  should  not 
some  man  from  Canada,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  have  been 
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thought  of  for  the  business  which  Mr.  Oswald  was  sent  to  negotiate?  '* 
It  was  a  pointed  enquiry.  Supposing,  for  example,  the  founder  of 
McGill  University  had  been  selected  by  Lord  Shelburne,  instead  of 
Oswald.  The  letters  of  Mr.  McGill  written  at  this  period — and  some 
of  them  have  been  preserved — show  that  he  possessed  wide  and 
accurate  information  concerning  the  geography,  the  commerce,  and 
the  future  possibilities  of  the  Canadian  territories  that  were  being- 
signed  aw^ay  without  knowledge  of  their  immense  value.  What  is 
more,  Mr.  McGill  discussed  with  insight  the  advantages  secured  by 
the  Americans  in  the  boundary  settlements.  To  Mr.  Oswald  the  whole 
region  was  an  unknown  land.  Franklin  knew  better.  Either  during 
his  visit  to  Montreal  in  1776,  or  subsequently,  he  had  learned  all  about 
Canada,  deriving  his  information,  it  is  said,  from  Peter  Pond,  who,  like 
Mr.  McGill,  was  one  of  the  merchant  adventurers  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade.  Our  interests  were  sacrificed.  Oswald's  conduct  throughout 
w^as  that  of  an  additional  American  negotiator.  We  lost  forever  a 
rich  and  boundless  region  south  of  the  great  lakes,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  River.  The  eastern  boundaries  were  hopelessly  bungled. 
The  concession  of  a  right  in  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries  left  a  legacy 
of  trouble,  which  a  century  of  diplomacy  has  failed  to  remove.  "  Had 
Shelburne's  policy  prevailed,"  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  correctly  states, 
"  there  would  have  been  no  war  of  1812,  there  would  have  been  no 
fisheries  question,  noT*  Behring  Sea  controversy."  And,  he  might  have 
added,  no  Alaskan  boundary  dispute. 

All  these  exhilarating  episodes  we  should  certainly  have  missed 
if  we  had  abandoned  the  whole,  instead  of  only  a  part,  of  our  un- 
doubted rights  in  1783.  You  may  always  avoid  a  quarrel  by  cheer- 
fully handing  over  all  your  property  to  your  antagonist,  and  promising 
not  to  venture  into  his  neighbourhood  again.  By  the  genius  of  Pitt 
and  Nelson  and  Wellington,  a  new  and  grander  empire  was  rebuilt 
upon  the  foundations  of  the  old,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
errors  of  the  past  will  never  be  repeated.  But  Canada  bears  the  marks 
inflicted  by  these  unfaithful  negotiators  to  this  day. 

After  the  peace  Canada's  foreign  relations  were  determined  in 
great  measure  by  the  diplomatic  intercourse  established  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  This  was  at  no  time  satisfactory. 
For  years  England  accredited  no  Minister  to  the  Republic.  The  neces- 
sary official  business  was  transacted  through  the  British  Consul  at 
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New  York.  Finally,  Mr.  Ilammond  was  sent  out  in  1791.  He  and 
his  successors  during  twenty  years  were  the  uneasy  victims  of  wrang- 
ling, misunderstanding  and  suspicion.  In  London  the  Washington 
mission  got  to  be  known  as  the  graveyard  of  diplomatic  reputation. 
There  is  an  amusing  side  to  the  picture.  New-fledged  democracy  tried 
to  be  as  rude  as  possible  to  the  British  Minister.  If  he  was  of  kindly 
temperament,  like  Anthony  Merry,  social  slights  were  inflicted  upon 
him  and  his  wife;  if  of  open  mind  and  anxious  to  please,  like  Erskine, 
he  was  entrapped  into  breaches  of  his  instructions;  and  if  disposed  to 
stand  on  his  dignity,  like  Jackson,  he  was  unceremoniously  dismissed. 
The  variety  of  fates  which  overtook  a  British  Minister  at  Washington 
during  this  period  showed  much  fertility  of  resource  on  the  part  of  the 
new  democracy.  Merry's  life  was  made  miserable,  as  Tom  Moore,  the 
poet,  who  visited  him,  testifies.  Erskine  had  to  be  recalled  by  his 
Government.  Jackson  was  abruptly  given  notice  to  leave,  and  Foster, 
upon  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1812,  was  handed  his  passports.  The 
correspondence  which  passed  between  these  harassed  officials  and  the 
Governors  and  military  commanders  in  Canada  could  effect  little. 
What  Canada  thought  of  the  treatment  meted  out  to  them  may  be 
inferred  from  the  banquets  and  receptions  tendered  to  Jackson  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec  after  he  had  left  the  confines  of  the  Republic  and 
thankfully  set  foot  once  more  on  British  soil. 

As  war  began  to  threaten  in  1811,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
received  explicit  instructions  from  London  to  make  no  military  pre- 
parations which  might  give  offence  and  hasten  hostilities.  The 
inevitable  battle-ground  of  the  quarrel  was  not  to  be  ready  to  defend 
herself  from  invasion.  However,  the  emergency  produced  resourceful 
and  courageous  men,  who  drove  back  the  invaders  and  conquered  large 
areas  of  the  enemy's  territory.  Menace  of  Lower  Canada  was  averted 
by  the  victory  of  De  Salaberry  and  his  brave  French  Canadians.  In 
Upper  Canada,  Brock,  with  the  loyalists  at  his  back,  inflicted  signal 
defeats  upon  the  armies  in  the  west.  When  war  ended  the  balance 
of  advantage  at  sea  rested  with  the  Americans.  On  land  they  had 
suffered  a  complete  rout.  The  United  Empire  Loyalists,  driven  twenty 
years  before  from  their  houses,  deprived  of  their  property,  subjected 
to  every  kind  of  pillage  and  violence,  now  turned  on  the  foe  with  the 
long-suppressed  fury  of  wronged  men,  and  took  a  great  and  glorious 
revenge.      The  crowning  humiliation  arrived  when  the  British  forces, 
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in  retaliation   for   the  burning  by   the   Americans   of   Niagara   and 

Toronto,  sacked  Washington  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  war. 

President  Madison  fled  in  one  direction,  while  Mrs.  Madison,  with  a 

frugal  desire  to  save  something  from  the  wreck,  made  off  in  another 

with  the  silver  spoons  in  her  reticule.      The  general  result  warranted 

a    treaty    distinctly    favourable    to    Canada.        The    Commissioners 

assembled  at  Ghent.      Those  who  represented  Great  Britain  were  Lord 

Gambler,  Henry  Goulbourn  and  William  Adams.    There  was  no  one 

from  Canada.      We  gave  up  the  conquered  territory  and  the  captured 

forts.      There  may   have  been   policy  in   this.      But   the  omission  to 

rectify  the  errors  committed  in  1783  respecting  the  Maine  boundary, 

and  the  failure  to  wipe  out  all  claim  to  a  share  in  the  Atlantic  fisheries, 

were  vital  defects  in  diplomacy.    From  both  issues  angry  controversies 

arose  later. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  profitable  to  follow  in  detail  the  treaties 

of  the  succeeding  half  century.  As  the  years  wore  on,  Washington 
became  the  scene  of  those  negotiations  most  nearly  affecting  Canada. 
The  long  journey,  the  perplexities  of  each  case,  the  absence  of  Cana- 
dian representation,  placed  an  intolerable  burden  on  those  English- 
men without  Colonial  knowledge  who  were  entrusted  with  special 
missions.  In  1842  Lord  Ashburton  wrote  home,  "  I  continue  to  crawl 
about  in  these  heats  by  day,  and  pass  my  nights  in  a  sleepless  fever. 
In  short,  I  shall  positively  not  outlive  this  affair  if  it  is  to  be  much 
prolonged."  However,  he  survived  long  enough  to  sign  a  very  bad 
treaty.  The  same  ill-concealed  weariness  with  the  whole  business 
was  displayed  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  (Lord  Iddesleigh)  in  1871,  who 
chafed  at  the  almost  daily  instructions  cabled  out  by  the  Home 
Government.  One  of  the  cable  lines  had  snapped,  and  Sir  Stafford 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "  If  the  other  two  cables  get  repaired  before  we  go, 
Heaven  help  us!  We  shall  not  be  able  to  respond  to  the  American 
Commission's  question,  '  How  do  you  do?'  without  telegraphing  home 
for  instructions,  and  being  informed  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
prefer  our  saying  '  Pretty  well '  to  our  saying  '  Not  at  all  well.'  "  On 
this  occasion  (and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  other  occasions)  the  desire 
to  finish  and  go  home  outweighed,  even  in  the  mind  of  so  solid  a  states- 
man as  Lord  Iddesleigh,  the  importance  of  securing  a  good  treaty.  He 
wrote  finally  to  his  friend  that  "  Sir  John  Macdonald  seems  to  think 
that  he  has  stood  out  long  enough;  certainly  it  has  been  longer  than 
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our  idea  of  long  enough."      A  Canadian  had  at  last  appeared  on  the 

scene. 

The  old  idea  that  Canada  should  figure  as  a  football  to  be  kicked 
from  one  to  the  other  had  cropped  up  again  about  this  time.  In  1869 
President  Grant  was  anxious  that  England  should  settle  all  outstand- 
ing differences  with  the  United  States  by  withdrawing  her  flag  from 
this  Continent.  The  British  Minister,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  being 
sounded,  replied  that  England  ''  did  not  wish  to  keep  Canada,  but 
could  not  part  with  it  without  the  consent  of  the  population."  This 
half-hearted  stand  was  re-inforced  by  a  certain  school  of  politicians  in 
England,  who  openly  advocated  the  cutting  adrift  of  the  colonies. 
In  this  condition  of  opinion,  the  Commissioners  assembled  at 
Washington  in  1871,  and  among  those  representing  Great  Britain  was 
Sir  John  Macdonald.  He  accepted  the  mission  with  many  misgivings. 
"  If  anything  goes  wrong,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  John  Rose,  "  I  shall  be  made 
the  scape-goat,  at  all  events  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  However, 
I  thought  that  after  all  Canada  has  done  for  me,  I  should  not  shirk  the 
responsibility."  Excepting  the  appearance  of  Sir  Francis  Hincks  in 
the  train  of  Lord  Elgin  in  1854,  this  was  the  first  formal  summons  of 
a  Canadian  to  act  for  Canada  in  momentous  international  business. 
The  extraordinary  revelations  concerning  this  negotiation,  made  in  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  private  letters,  enable  us  to  grasp  the  kind  of  war- 
fare which  goes  on  at  gatherings  of  this  sort — the  assertion  of  imagin- 
ary claims,  the  rapid  retort  by  means  of  counter-claims,  subdued 
threats,  tactful  evasion  of  open  quarrel,  hints  at  concession,  with  daily 
pauses  that  the  combatants  may  recruit  their  energies.  It  is  like  the 
play  of  expert  swordsmen.  The  published  protocols  give  only  the  dry 
outline.  Unless  you  are  behind  the  scenes  you  know  nothing.  Events 
proved  that  the  treaty  of  1871,  as  it  affected  Canada,  was  a  moderate 
success;  as  it  affected  Great  Britain,  in  the  payment  of  excessive 
damages  for  the  Alabama  claims,  it  was  unjust  and  oppressive.  But 
the  heavy  penalty  was  the  price  paid  to  avoid  war,  and  such  a  war, 
calamitous  to  Great  Britain,  would  have  been  disastrous  to  Canada. 

Thirty  years  have  passed  away.  In  administering  inter-Imperial 
policy  there  have  dawned  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Colonial  states,  assisted  and  advised  by  a  British  Ambas- 
sador or  a  special  envoy  from  London,  dispose  of  their  own  inter- 
national negotiations.       The  machinery  is  new  and  still  incomplete, 
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but  set  up  in  the  good  old  British  way  of  patient  experiment  after 
exhaustive  enquiry  rather  than  of  headlong  plunge  into  constitutional 
change.  So  has  England  settled  the  most  momentous  affairs  of  state 
during  two  centuries,  while  foreign  nations,  in  hot  haste  to  reform, 
have  poured  out  blood  and  treasure.  We,  who  have  inherited  these 
rights  and  traditions,  and  have  transplanted  them  to  a  new  world, 
may  well  cultivate  the  spirit  of  sanity  that  acquired  them. 

A.  H.  U.  COLQUHOUN. 


ADVANCES  IN   RADIOACTIVITY. 


(An  account  of  the  researches  of  Professor  Rutherford  and  his  co-worhers  at 

McGill  University.) 

An  account  of  the  recent  work  in  Radioactivity — tlie  most  recent, 
and  perhaps  to  the  lay  mind  the  most  mysterious  and  complicated  of 
the  many  bewildering  advances  of  modern  physics — is  not  one  which 
would  ordinarily  find  place  in  these  pages.  But  the  demand  of  the 
Editor  is  inexorable  that  The  McGill  University  Magazine  should  at 
least  attempt  to  reflect  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of 
activity  in  the  University.  It  is  urged  that  a  subject  that  has  been  so 
largely  developed  within  McGill,  cannot  be  considered  beyond  the  scope 
of  an  article.  On  more  general  grounds,  also,  such  an  article  might  not 
be  out  of  place.  On  the  one  hand,  a  growing  interest  is  being  evinced 
in  this  subject,  not  only  by  purely  scientific  people,  but  by  the  general 
public,  who  foresee  in  the  new  discoveries  a  possible  factor  in  the 
future  relations  of  science  to  the  needs  of  every-day  life.  Already 
several  articles  have  appeared  in  the  popular  and  semi-popular 
magazines  indicating  this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  researches  have 
led  to  a  new  and  more  or  less  fundamental  view  being  put  forward  of 
the  nature  of  matter,  and  this  may  possess  a  possible  interest, 
apart  from  the  strictly  scientific  side  of  the  researches  out  of  which 
it  has  arisen. 

That  the  magazine  should   supply  at  first-hand   a  non-technical 
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description  of  some  of  these  points  is,  however,  unfortunately  a  demand 
more  easily  made  than  supplied.  The  justification  of  any  new  and 
far-reaching  conception  in  science  rests  upon  three  distinct  considera- 
tions : — 

1.  The  number  and  the  diversity  of  character  of  the  new  facts  it 
is  brought  forward  to  explain,  and  the  completeness  with  which  it 
explains  them; 

2.  The  impossibility  of  explaining  all  or  any  of  them  in  an  alterna- 
tive way; 

3.  How  far  it  is  possible  to  predict  on  the  new  view  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown. 

Now,  the  new  discoveries  in  the  subject  of  Radioactivity  that 
have  been  made  in  McGill  alone — and  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  first 
consideration — could  only  be  properly  treated,  save  in  the  briefest 
technical  way,  within  the  scope  of  a  complete  volume,  so  that  it 
would  be  to  court  failure  in  the  present  sketch  even  to  attemi)t  a 
justification  of  the  points  of  view  that  have  been  adopted.  Another 
method  must  be  employed. 

A  retiring  judge,  in  handing  over  the  reins  of  offlce  to  a  young 
and  as  yet  inexperienced  successor,  gave  him  this  celebrated  piece  of 
advice,  "Always  give  your  conclusions;  your  reasons,  never!"  So 
also  the  readers  must  concede  to  the  writer  for  the  time  being  the 
advantage  of  the  judge's  method,  and  take  it  on  trust  that  for  the  con- 
clusions that  form  the  subject  of  this  sketch  there  are  reasons — the 
result  of  solid  years  of  experimental  work,  which  it  would  take  many 
hours  to  describe — which  it  has  been  impossible  in  many  cases  to  more 
than  just  hint  at.  In  return  for  this  concession,  the  attempt  will  be 
made,  and  possibly  it  is  a  very  wrong  and  unscientific  one,  to  present 
the  subject,  not  as  a  complex  collection  of  mysteries,  but  as  a  con- 
nected whole,  capable  of  being  covered  by  a  single  new  idea. 

But  before  stating  either  the  reasons  or  the  conclusions,  it  is 
necessary  to  start  with  definitions.  What  is  Radioactivity,  and  why 
should  it  have  attracted  public  attention  in  so  short  a  time? 

Soon  after   Rontgen's   famous   discovery   of   the   X  rays,  it  was 
noticed  that  certain  natural  minerals,  noticeably  pitchblende,  possessed 
the  power  of  giving  out  very  similar  rays  spontaneously.      This  is  the 
property  now  known  as  Radioactivity.      Like  the  X  rays,  the  new  rays, 
called  after  their  discoverer  Becquerel  rays,  are  invisible  to  the  eye, 
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but  affect  a  photographic  plate,  and,  more  iioportant  in  the  present 
connection,  make  the  air  through  which  they  pass  a  conductor  of 
electricity.  These  effects  are  produced  through  screens  of  black 
paper  and  thin  metals,  which  are  opaque  to  ordinary  light  rays.  This 
remarkable  power  of  radiation  has  been  traced  to  three  elements,  and 
three  only  of  the  many  elements  present  in  the  minerals  in  question. 
Two  of  them,  uranium  and  thorium,  have  long  been  known  to  chemists, 
but  these  possess  the  property  to  a  very  feeble  degree,  and  they  must 
be  exposed  to  the  photographic  plate  for  at  least  a  whole  day  to  give 
a  decided  image.  The  third  was  a  then  undiscovered  element,  now 
called  radium,  which  possesses  the  power  of  radiation  to  such  an 
extraordinary  extent  that,  although  it  exists  in  the  mineral  pitch- 
blende in  the  proportion  of  less  than  one-millionth  part  of  the  whole, 
it  yet  makes  that  substance  several  times  as  active  as  pure  uranium 
or  thorium.  Just  as  helium  was  discovered  by  means  of  its  spectrum 
in  the  sun  long  before  any  samples  of  helium  were  in  the  possession 
of  terrestrial  chemists,  so  radium  was  discovered  by  means  of  its 
powerful  radiations  long  before  any  radium  had  been  obtained  from 
pitchblende,  or  any  other  evidence  of  its  presence  existed. 

The  significance  of  the  new  discover}-,  however,  does  not  depend 
on  the  fact  that  these  bodies  are  spontaneously  giving  out  rays. 
Phosphorescent  substances  do  this  after  exposure  to  light,  giving  back 
the  energy  which  they  have  received.  It  depends  on  the  fact  that 
their  power  of  doing  so  is  an  inherent  property  of  the  three  elements 
mentioned — a  property,  so  far  as  we  know,  absolutely  independent 
of  past  and  present  conditions — and,  at  the  same  time,  a  property 
manifested  by  them  always  to  an  invariable  extent.  This,  of  course, 
took  time  and  experiment  before  it  was  recognized  (and  perhaps  it  is 
even  yet  not  fully  recognized)  but  Mme.  Curie  has  the  credit  of  having 
first  fully  appreciated  the  fundamental  character  of  the  new  property. 
In  consequence  of  her  logical  and  brilliant  deduction  from  this  start- 
ing point,  we  owe  to  her  the  discovery  of  the  new  element  radium, 
which  has  been  consummated  this  year  by  the  separation  of  com- 
pounds of  the  element  in  the  pure  state,  and  the  determination  of  its 
atomic  weight,  spectrum  and  other  properties. 

New  elements,  especially  latterly  since  the  researches  of  Rayleigh 
and  Ramsay,  have  been  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence.  But  a  new 
inherent  property  of  matter  has  not  been  discovered  for  centuries.     In 
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fact,  only  one  other  similar  property  may  be  said  to  have  ever  been 
discovered,  and  that  is  gravitation.  Radioactivity  embodies  a  con- 
ception, then,  for  three  elements,  hitherto  only  exampled  by  gravita- 
tion, universally,  for  all  matter.  It  is  not  possible  to  create  radio- 
activity in  an  element  not  active,  or  to  destroy  it  in  one  that  is,  any 
more  than  it  is  possible  to  create,  alter,  or  destroy  weight.  Magnetism 
disappears  when  iron  rusts;  chemical  properties  existent  in  one  com- 
pound are  absent  in  another  containing  the  same  elements,  or  for  the 
same  element  are  modified,  neutralized  and  even  reversed  merely  by 
alteration  of  temperature.  But  radioactivity  under  all  conditions 
appears  as  immutable  as  gravitation.  These  two  alone  of  the  whole 
gamut  of  material  properties  are  the  outcome  of  forces  entirely  beyond 
our  present  knowledge  and  control. 

We  therefore  arrive  at  a  very  remarkable  conclusion.  As  long 
as  the  elements  thorium,  uranium  and  radium  have  been  in  existence, 
that  is,  for  all  we  know  from  the  beginning  of  time  itself,  they  have 
been  spontaneously  radiating  out  energy  into  surrounding  space,  and, 
for  all  we  know,  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time.  All  three 
examples  are  in  reality  equally  wonderful,  the  difference  being  of 
degree  rather  than  of  kind.  But  in  the  ca«e  of  radium  the  effect  is  so 
powerful  that  this  substance  actually  shines  by  its  own  light. 
This  is  due  to  a  secondary  action  of  the  primary  rays,  themselves 
invisible,  whereby  phosphorescence  is  set  up  in  the  substance,  and  it 
is  this  secondary  radiation  which  affects  the  eye.  Like  powerful  X 
rays,  the  radium  rays  produce  painful  wounds  when  allowed  to  act  for 
a  short  time  on  the  skin.  Without  doubt,  it  is  the  most  wonderful 
body  known.  It  is  over  a  million  times  as  active  as  pure  uranium,  and 
the  rays  from  an  invisible  speck  would  impress  a  photographic  plate 
in  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  nature  of  the  radiation  that  these  bodies 
emit.  Some  of  the  rays  at  least  (and  in  all  cases  the  radiation  is  com- 
plex) are  deviated  out  of  the  straight  lines  in  which  they  travel  by  a 
magnet,  and  this  behaviour  is  like  that  of  the  cathode-ray  which  Sir 
William  Crookes  obtained  from  his  vacuum  tubes  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  That  is,  the  rays  consist,  according  to  the  now  accepted  explana- 
tion, of  swarms  of  minute  particles  of  matter  travelling  in  straight 
lines  from  their  source  with  a  velocity  approaching  that  of  light,  and 
each  particle   carries   with  it   a   charge   of   electricity.      From   their 
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minuteness  and  speed  they  are  able  to  penetrate  metals  and  matter, 
in  general,  which  is  opaque  to  light.  A  Mauser  bullet  piercing  a 
quickset  hedge  is  a  fair  analogy  to  a  cathode-ray  penetrating  a  piece  of 
metal.  No  one  who  has  seen  these  cathode-rays  driving  a  windmill 
inside  a  vacuum  tube,  or  heating  a  thick  piece  of  platinum  to  white- 
ness by  their  impact,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  energy  they 
possess.  But  if  this  is  wonderful  in  a  Crookes'  tube,  to  work  which 
large  amounts  of  electrical  power  are  required,  consider  what  it  means 
for  a  piece  of  mere  matter,  which  works  by  itself,  and  goes  on  working, 
independent  of  and  sublimely  indifferent  to,  known  forces,  for  ever  and 
ever.  What  is  the  inexhaustible  source  of  these  manifestations  of 
energy?  Decay  and  death  are  the  dominant  note«  in  Nature.  The 
moon  is  a  dead  world  because  it  has  long  radiated  its  energy  into 
space.  But  the  internal  fires  which  nourish  a  bit  of  radium,  and  make 
it  glow  with  its  own  light,  must  have  been  at  work  when  the  earth 
itself  was  a  sun,  and,  for  all  we  know,  will  continue  after  many  bodies, 
now  suns,  have  grown  cold. 

Such,  then,  is  the  new  property  of  Radioactivity,  discovered  by 
M.  Becquerel,  and  extended  by  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  by  their  discovery 
and  isolation  of  radium,  and  such  is  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem  to  which  we  have  to  find  an  answer.  The  key  to  the  history 
of  its  development  in  McGill  is  summed  up  in  one  word — measure- 
ment. Not  perhaps  of  extreme  accuracy,  for  pioneer  work,  contrary 
to  common  opinion,  rarely  requires  it,  but  sure  measurement,  within 
a  known  small  percentage  of  error,  of  effects  often  almost  inconceiv- 
ably minute.  Electrical  methods  have  been  devised  by  Professor 
Rutherford,  and  have  been  steadily  perfected  and  improved,  for  the 
exact  quantitative  and  qualitative  examination  of  the  varied 
phenomena  observed.  The  very  limited  amounts  of  radium  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  except  in  minute  quantity,  have 
made  this  essential  for  progress.  In  everv^  case  the  work  has  been 
first  done  for  uranium  and  thorium,  especially  the  latter,  and  this 
would  have  been  impossible  by  the  older  photographic  method.  It  is 
obvious  that  processes  immediately  discovered  by  the  electrical 
methods,  which  go  through  a  complete  course  of  changes  from  start 
to  finish  in  a  few  hours  or  even  minutes,  could  not  be  investigated  by 
photogTaphy,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  a  day  or  days  for  each 
measurement.       The  work  to  be  described,  then,  applies  to  uranium 
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and  thorium,  but  radium,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  examined — and  the 
work  is  now  in  progress — is  embraced  under  the  same  general  explana- 
tion. 

Radioactive  Emanations  and  Excited  Activity. — The  first  results  of  the 
more  exact  methods  already  referred  to,  were  the  discoveries  included 
under  the  above  head,  and  as  these  subsequently  furnished  the  clue  to 
the  nature  of  the  whole  phenomenon,  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  them  in 
detail. 

Tlioriuni  and  afterwards  radium,  hut  not  uranium^  were  found  not  only 
to  he  emitting  rays  travelling  like  light  along  straight  paths,  hut  were  emit- 
ting something  hesides — an  actual  material  substance,  behaving  like  a  gas,  and 
itself  giving  out  rays.      This  was  designated  the  thorium  emanation. 

A  very  common  mistake  must  here  be  anticipated  and  prevented. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  cathode-ray  consists  of  minute  particles  of 
matter  travelling  with  enormous  velocity  and  carrying  an  electric 
charge.  The  proof  of  this  rests  on  the  physical  impossibility  of  con- 
ceiving how  anything  not  material  could  be  deviated  by  a  magnet.  But 
the  proof  of  the  material  nature  of  the  emanation  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  For,  unlike  the  cathode-ray,  the  emanation  possesses  no 
velocity  of  projection;  it  has  motion,  it  is  true,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
diffuses,  but  this  motion  is  the  same  as  that  possessed  by  any  ordinary 
gas.  Its  particles  are  not  electrically  charged,  and  it  is  no  more 
affected  by  an  electric  or  magnetic  force  than  an  ordinary  gas  would 
be.  Finally,  the  emanation  does  not  consist  of  particularly  minute 
particles,  for  it  will  not  penetrate  anything  that  is  not  porous  to  an 
ordinary  gas.  It  gives  out  rays,  it  is  true,  but  to  confuse  it  with  the 
rays  themselves  would  be  to  mistake  a  cannon  for  a  cannon  ball.  The 
emanation  is,  in  fact,  ordinary  gross  matter  in  the  gaseous  state,  and 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  "  Radiant  Matter  "  (or  matter  in  the 
ultra-gaseous  state)   which  constitutes  the  cathode-ray. 

Now,  on  what  evidence  does  the  material  nature  of  the  thorium 
emanation  rest?  It  has  never  been  directly  perceived  by 
any  of  the  senses,  neither  have  the  rays  which  it  gives  out.  But 
since  these  possess,  in  common  with  all  such  rays,  the  property  of 
making  the  air  a  conductor  of  electricity,  electrical  methods 
were  devised  to  investigate  them.  Any  current  of  air  blown 
over  a  thorium  compound  carries  with  it  the  emanation,  and, 
therefore,   is   itself   giving   out   rays,    and   conducts   electricity.       It 
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does  not  matter  to  what  treatment  this  air  is  subjected.       It  may  be 
carried  in  tubes  round  the  room,  into  places  where  no  rays  or  other 
similar  influence  from  the  original  thorium  could  possibly  penetrate, 
and  yet  it  is  still  found  to  be  giving  out  rays  on  its  own  account.      It 
w^as  subjected  to  such  chemical  treatment  that  every  known  gas,  with 
the  exception  of  the  recently-discovered  members  of  the  argon  family, 
would  have  been  absorbed  and  removed,  but  the  emanation  in  each 
case  w^as  unaffected  and  passed  through  in  quite  unaltered  amount.     It 
was  in  consequence  natural  that  those  who  had  not  tried  the  experi- 
ments themselves,  should  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  in  the  reality 
of  the  emanation  at  all.      So  long  as  it  only  gave  rays,  and  had  no  de- 
finite chemical  properties  by  which  it  could  be  directly  recognized,  the 
proof  of  its  actual  material  existence  was  rather  indirect.      The  posi- 
tion was  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  confronted   Rayleigh  and 
Ramsay  in  their  work  on  argon.      A  gas  without  properties  is  a  some- 
what intangible  body  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of.      But  whereas 
it  was  found  possible  to  get  argon  in  the  pure  state,  and  to  show  that  it 
possessed  a  definite  density  and  a  characteristic  spectrum,  in  the  case 
of  the  emanation  this  is  impossible.      The  actual  amounts  dealt  with, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  are  so  infinitesimally  small 
that  all  such  criteria  fail,  and  the  only  evidence  that  any  new  substance 
is  present  at  all  is  in  the  rays  which  the  emanation  gives  out.      Even 
scientific  people,  it  would   appear,  have   not  always   appreciated  this. 
One  distinguished  German  has  recently  remarked  that  the  emanation 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  gas,  for  under  water  the  emanating  substance 
does  not  produce  bubbles!    What  need  of  bubbles  when  you  have  rays? 
What  need  of  the  eye  when  you  can  employ  an  electrometer?     For  the 
bubbles  might  be  too  small  to  be  seen,  and  the  eye  often  confuses  one 
ray  with  another.      But   it   would  be  impossible  for  a  well-managed 
electrometer  to  mistake  uranium  rays  for  thorium  rays,  or,  again,  to 
confound  the  latter  with  those  other  rays  given  by  the  thorium  emana- 
tion.     By  their  rays  ye  shall   know  them.       Each   has   its  own  un- 
alterable idiosyncrasies,  and  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  emana- 
tion are  sufficiently   extraordinary,  as   we  shall   see  in  a   moment,  to 
mark  it  out  unmistakeably  from  every  other  kind  of  body  that  is 
known. 

The  emanation,  then,   is  a  something  causing  rays,  given  out  by 
thorium,  in  too  small  amount  to  be  ever  directly  perceived,  and  possess- 
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ing  no  positive  chemical  properties  to  characterize  it.  There  seems 
to  be  no  criterion  left  to  bring  its  attributes  under  the  head  of  ordinary 
gross  matter.  One  way,  however,  remained.  Cold,  if  sufficiently 
intense,  condenses  all  gases  almost  without  exception.  Would  it  con- 
dense the  emanation?  The  lowest  temperature  available  at  the  time 
was  about — 78°C.,  and  when  subjected  to  this  degree  of  cold,  the 
emanation  passed  through  unchanged,  as  before.  When  the  liquid-air 
plant  was  set  up,  a  range  down  to — 200°C.  was  placed  within  reach. 
The  emanation  was  carried  by  means  of  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
through  a  spiral  tube,  cooled  in  liquid  air.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  emanation  failed  to  emerge  on  the  other  side,  the  hydrogen  making 
its  appearance  free  from  the  emanation.  On  removing  the  tube  from 
the  liquid  air,  its  temperature,  of  course,  rose,  and  at  a  definite  point 
(about — 130 °C.)  the  whole  of  the  condensed  emanation  suddenly  re- 
sumed its  original  gaseous  state,  and  passed  on  with  the  hydrogen 
stream.  The  radium  emanation  is  also  condensed  under  these  con- 
ditions, and  at  almost  the  same  temperature. 

Further  work  showed  that  the  power  of  thorium  to  give  this 
emanation  is,  like  its  power  to  radiate,  the  result  of  a  process  which 
is  spontaneous,  and  which  it  is  not  possible  to  control  or  alter  to  a 
measureable  extent  by  known  agencies.  We  are,  therefore,  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  thorium  is  continually  producing  a  gas  with 
the  properties  of  the  argon  family  (that  is,  chemical  inertness),  which 
condenses  at  about — 130 °C.,  and  which  was  discovered  and  can  be  de- 
tected by  its  power  to  give  out  rays.  This  process  must  have  been  going 
on  as  long  as  the  thorium  has  been  in  existence — a  long  time,  since  it 
is  an  element  found  in  the  earth's  crust — and  will  to  all  appearances 
continue  to  go  on  indefinitely. 

But,  now,  consider  the  rays  which  this  emanation  gives  out,  and 
note  the  aj)parent  difference  between  these  and  the  rays  from  the 
thorium  itself.  The  rays  from  the  thorium  emanation  do  not  persist 
for  ever,  but  grow  less  and  less  with  time,  just  as  the  rays  from  a  hot 
body  cooling.  It  is  true  that  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  new 
emanation  goes  on  all  the  time,  but  if  any  part  is  separated,  and  no 
fresh  emanation  is  supplied,  then  at  the  end  of  the  first  minute  the 
rays  are  onlj  one-half  as  strong  as  at  first,  at  the  end  of  the  second, 
one  quarter,  at  the  end  of  the  third,  one-eighth,  and  so  on  till  after  a 
few  minutes  they  are  inappreciable.      This  at  least  is  what  is  to  be 
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expected  according  to  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  for  no 
substance  can  go  on  radiating  for  ever  unchanged. 

Excited  Activity. — The  most  remarkable  property  of  the  thorium 
emanation  remains  to  be  told.  Any  bodies  whatever  with  which  the 
emanation  comes  into  contact  are  themselves  made  radioactive.  It  is 
just  as  if  they  became  covered  with  an  invisible  film  of  intensely  active 
matter,  for  this  can  be  rubbed  off  by  sandpaper,  and  dissolved  off  in 
acid,  and  the  activity  then  appears  on  the  sandpaper  or  in  the  acid, 
respectively.  The  rays  of  this  excited  activity  do  not  last,  but,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  emanation,  grow  less  and  less  when  the  body  is 
left  to  itself.  The  half  value  in  this  case  is  reached  after  the  lapse  of 
eleven  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  rays  are  inappreciable. 

The  two  phenomena  of  emanation  and  excited  activity  are  not 
merely  similar  in  character;  they  are  precisely  analogous  to  each  other. 
The  thorium  is  continually  producing  an  emanation,  which,  being  a 
gas,  diffuses  away,  and  the  emanation  in  its  turn  is  continuously  pro- 
ducing out  of  itself  a  solid  substance,  which  settles  on  surrounding 
objects  and  causes  the  excited  activity.  Lest  this  literal  presentation 
of  the  facts  should  be  considered  too  incredible,  and  contrary  to 
accepted  ideas,  it  is  well  to  interpolate  here  the  reason  w^hy  these  facts 
have  never  been  noticed  by  chemists  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  because 
the  actual  amounts  involved  are  so  extremely  small  that  were  it  not 
for  the  power  of  emitting  rays,  and  the  very'  delicate  methods  of  detect- 
ing the  rays,  it  is  certain  they  would  have  continued  to  escape  notice. 
The  most  delicate  balance  in  existence  is  at  its  extreme  limit  in  deal- 
ing with  quantities  of  one-millionth  part  of  a  gram  of  matter.  The 
spectroscope  is  reputed  to  be  able  to  detect  less  than  one-thousandth 
part  of  this  quantity  in  the  case  of  certain  substances.  But  the  elect- 
rometer, which  is  the  instrument  used  to  measure  the  electrical  con- 
duction produced  by  the  rays,  and  therefore  the  matter  itself  causing 
those  rays,  altogether  exceeds  even  the  spectroscope  in  sensitiveness. 
How  far,  mere  figures  would  convey  no  idea.  If  1,000  grams  of 
thorium  produced  the  thousandth  part  of  a  gram  of  emanation  in  a 
million  years,  the  amount  from  one  gram  in  one  second  could  still  be, 
as  it  actually  is,  easily  detected  by  the  electrometer  by  the  rays  it 
emits. 

The  phenomena  of  emanation  and  excited  activity  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  to  emphasize  two  points:  first,  the  continuous  produc- 
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tion  of  active  matter  of  a  new  kind;  secondly,  the  decay  of  the  activity 
of  the  matter  so  produced,  with  time.  But  one  further  discovery  was 
needed  to  make  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  clear. 

Thorium  X. — In  apparent  contradiction  to  what  has  been  said 
about  radioactivity  being  as  fundamental  a  property  of  thorium  as  its 
weight  itself,  it  was  actually  found  to  be  possible  to  remove  from 
thorium  the  greater  part  of  its  activity  by  a  simple  chemical  process. 
This  activity  was  not  destroyed,  but  was  got  by  itself,  so  to  speak,  as 
a  minute  amount  of  intensely  active  matter.  If  ammonia  is  added  to 
a  thorium  salt,  the  thorium  is  precipitated,  and,  so  obtained,  is  much 
less  active  than  ever  before  observed.  But  if  the  ammoniacal  solution 
from  which  the  thorium  has  been  removed,  is  evaporated  and  heated, 
a  minute  amount  of  matter  only  is  left,  and  this  contains  all  the 
activity  that  the  thorium  itself  has  lost.  The  active  matter  so  obtained 
was  called  Thorium  X,  or,  shortly,  ThX,  in  conformity  with  the  example 
set  by  Sir  William  Crookes,  who  had  given  the  name  UrX  to  a  some- 
what similar  active  body  separated  from  uranium.  Now,  note  what 
happens,  for  it  contains  the  key  to  many  mysteries,  and  is  what  nobody 
would  have  predicted.  The  ThX,  at  first  intensely  active,  becomes 
less  so  with  time.  After  four  days  it  is  but  half  as  active  as  at  first, 
after  eight  days  only  a  quarter,  and  so  on.  That  is,  the  ThX  behaves 
exactly  as  the  emanation  and  excited  activity,  but  with  its  own  special 
rate  of  decay.  But  the  precipitated  thorium  from  which  it  was  separ- 
ated, when  left  to  itself,  gradually  recovers  the  activity  that  it  has 
lost.  After  four  days  it  has  recovered  one-half,  after  eight  days, 
three-quarters,  and  so  on.  Just  as  fast  as  the  rays  from  the  ThX  die 
down,  those  from  the  thorium  increase.  At  the  end  of  three  w^eeks 
no  rays  can  be  detected  in  the  ThX,  while  the  thorium  possesses  its 
full  amount,  and  the  process  apparently  stops.  But  if  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment  as  before,  a  new  amount  of  ThX  can  now  be  got 
from  the  thorium,  just  as  active  as  the  first  amount,  and  the  process 
can  be  repeated  indefinitely.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  successive 
processes  are  repeated  one  after  the  other  without  loss  of  time,  no  ap- 
preciable amount  of  ThX  is  got  after  the  first  amount.  Wait  ever  so 
little — ten  minutes  or  half  an  hour — between  any  two  operations,  and 
then  a  new  amount  of  ThX  is  obtained  proportional  to  the  time  waited. 
It  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  almost  infinite  divisibility  of 
matter  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  almost  incredible 
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delicacy  of  the  experimental  resources  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
vestigator. For  what  happens  is  clear.  Thorium,  and  also  uranium 
and  radium,  are  undergoing  slow,  spontaneous  change  into  other  sub- 
stances, which  for  a  short  time  after  their  birth,  so  to  speak,  possess 
the  power  of  emitting  rays.  It  is  the  continuous  nature  of  the  change 
which  gives  to  radioactivity  its  permanence;  the  rays  themselves  are 
always  dying  down,  but  are  ahvays  being  renewed. 

On  this  view  much  of  the  obscure  in  radioactivity  immediately 
becomes  clear.  It  was  at  once  shown  that  it  is  ThX  and  not  thorium 
which  gives  the  emanation.  For  when  ThX  is  separated  from  thorium 
the  latter  possesses  no  emanating  power  at  first,  but  gradually  recovers 
it.  The  ThX,  so  separated,  at  first  has  all  the  emanating  power  of  the 
original  substance,  and  this  decays  as  the  emanating  power  of  the 
thorium  recovers.  Putting  our  results  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical 
table,  we  get  a  direct  line  of  succession: — 

Thorium  (insoluble  in  ammonia). 

I 

ThX  (soluble  in  ammonia). 


Emanation    (a    gas    condensing    at — 130°C.,    of    the 
chemical  nature  of  argon). 

Excited  Activity  (a  solid  deposited  on  surrounding 
surfaces). 
•      1 

9 

\ 

The  two  queries  merely  represent  unnamed  and  incompletely  in- 
vestigated bodies,  produced  by  further  spontaneous  change,  but  not 
any  other  ambiguity.  For  it  is  practically  certain  that  at  least  two 
other  changes  occur  after  the  excited  activity  stage,  although  the 
evidence  cannot  be  here  discussed.  From  this  point  on,  in  fact,  it  is 
a  case  of  giving  conclusions  rather  than  the  reasons.  The  latter  would 
involve  a  critical  discussion  of  a  mass  of  experimental  data  quite 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  sketch,  and  as,  moreover,  some  of  the  steps 
are  not  yet  published,  these  in  any  case  would  have  to  be  omitted. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  explaining  by  what  process 
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a  chemical  element  like  thorium  may  come  to  be  the  progenitor  of  five 
new  forms  of  matter  by  successive  changes  spontaneously  and  con- 
tinuously. An  element  on  accepted  chemical  ideas  is  a  substance  so 
far  homogeneous  that  it  consists  of  a  very  large  number  of  separate 
parts  or  atoms,  each  of  which  is  exactly  like  every  other.  The  separate 
atoms  form  the  unit  in  all  changes  till  now  observed,  and  hence  atoms 
are  generally  looked  on  as  indivisible,  which  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing.  Radioactivity  has  introduced  us  to  new  kinds  of  change,  so 
that  now  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  consider  the  atom  as  the  unit.  But 
the  moment  the  atom  also  is  regarded  as  composed  of  parts,  each  per- 
haps with  a  definite  motion  of  its  own  inside  the  system,  it  is  easy  to 
Bee  at  least  a  possible  mechanism  by  which  an  element  could  undergo 
■slow  spontaneous  change.  The  best  and  most  often  quoted  example 
in  Nature  of  a  system  made  up  of  parts  in  motion  is,  of  course,  a  solar 
system.  Consider  a  case  where  the  masses  of  the  planets  and  their 
periods  were  so  adjusted  that  they  were  fated  even  for  an  instant  in 
their  existence  to  all  come  together  in  conjunction  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  a  position  of  instability  resulted.  That  system  would  at  that 
instant  suddenly  disintegrate  into  smaller  systems.  For  teons  it 
might  have  remained  in  motion  to  all  appearance  as  stable  as  our  own 
solar  S3'stem,  but  none  the  less  its  period  as  a  single  system  in  the 
universe  is  finite. 

Suppose  that  the  thorium  atom  were  a  similar  system,  what  would 
be  the  result?  Out  of  the  myriads  of  atoms  that  go  to  make  a  single 
gram  of  thorium,  several,  if  not  several  millions,  might  break  up  every 
second  in  this  way,  and  yet,  the  total  number  being  so  great,  the  pro- 
cess might  go  on  for  millions  of  years  before  all  or  any  considerable 
part  were  changed.  If,  as  each  atom  disintegrated,  a  ray  or  rays  were 
suddenly  emitted,  the  facts  of  radioactivity,  as  at  present  known, 
would  be  explained.  The  number  that  break  up  per  second  will 
depend  only  on  the  total  number  present — that  is,  the  radioactivity  is 
proportional  only  to  the  quantity  of  active  element.  As  each  atom 
breaks  up  and  emits  its  ray,  a  new  system  remains — ThX.  This,  being 
also  unstable,  in  turn  breaks  up,  emits  its  ray,  and  there  is  left  the 
second  new  system — the  emanation.  But  whereas  only  an  indeter- 
minably  minute  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  thorium  atoms  changes 
in  any  finite  time,  one  half  of  the  whole  ThX  systems  changes  into  the 
emanation  in  four  days,  one  half  of  those  left,  that  is,  a  quarter,  in 
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the  next  four  days,  and  so  on.  That  is,  the  radiations,  and  also  the 
power  of  giving  an  emanation,  of  ThX  decrease  geometrically  with  the 
time.  The  emanation  in  turn  produces  in  a  similar  way  the  excited 
activity — the  third  change  and  the  third  new  system — and  so  the 
process,  goes  on  to  the  unnamed  fourth  and  fifth  systems.  This  last 
changes — the  fifth  change — emits  its  rays,  and  all  is  at  an  end  so  far 
as  our  experimental  resources  are  concerned.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
the  real  end,  sooner  or  later  such  a  process  as  this  must  stop,  and  then 
the  question  arises  what  products  are  finally  produced.  To  this 
there  is  at  present  no  answer,  since  unless  they  gave  out  rays,  that  is, 
change  further,  the  amount  produced  in  the  short  period  of  human 
existence  might  well  be  beyond  the  scope  of  investigation  by  the  ordin- 
ary methods  of  chemistry. 

But  mineralogy  may  supply  a  clue.  In  Nature  this  process  must 
have  been  steadily  proceeding  over  geological  periods,  and  therefore 
the  products  of  the  changes  are  to  be  looked  for  in  natural  minerals 
which  contain  the  radioactive  elements.  Unfortunately  these  always 
contain  a  very  large  number  of  elements,  and  it  is  impossible  yet  to 
select  any  in  particular  from  among  so  many.  But  there  is  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  is  helium.  The  presence  of  this  gas — w^hich,  like 
argon,  possesses  no  power  of  forming  compounds —  in  naturally  occur- 
ring minerals  has  always  excited  wonder.  It  only  remains  to  be  said 
that  it  is  invariably  found  only  in  radioactive  minerals  to  indicate  at 
least  a  possible  explanation. 

Chemists — that  is,  the  more  speculative  of  them — have  often 
pictured  a  process  of  natural  evolution  of  the  elements  from  some 
common  protyle  (the  hypothetical  unit  of  all  matter)  going  on,  as  for 
example,  in  the  hot  stars.  This  is  a  building  up  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  and  the  present  train  of  thought  leads  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion, but  one  which  is  the  exact  converse — helium,  the  lightest  atom, 
save  one,  that  is  known,  being  perhaps  formed  from  uranium  or  thorium 
or  radium,  the  three  heaviest. 

But  there  is  another  and  equally  important  aspect  of  the  question, 
so  far  entirely  ignored.  The  intelligent  critic  who  is  not  a  specialist 
must  always  judge  more  by  the  innate  probability  of  any  view  than  by 
the  way  it  fits  experimental  fact,  for  the  latter  must  often  remain 
unknown  to  him.  His  attitude  possibly  would  be  this.  You  have 
started  out  to  explain  some  very  wonderful  phenomena — how  a  piece 
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of  mere  matter  can  go  on  radiating  large  amounts  of  energy  for  ever. 
The  explanation  that  it  does  change,  but  that  the  change  is  infinitesi- 
mally  small,  is  in  reality  to  explain  obscurum  per  ohscurius.  Such  a 
criticism  would  forcibly  illustrate  the  necessity,  first  exampled  in 
science  by  the  Phlogistic  controversy  of  the  18th  century,  of  consider- 
ing matter  in  two  ways — not  only  as  mass,  but  also  as  a  store  of  energy. 
The  point  is,  therefore,  how  a  minute  change  of  matter  can  produce 
a  large  change  of  energy.  Since  the  quantity  of  matter  involved  in 
the  manifestation  of  radioactivity  is  so  small,  the  amount  of  energy 
associated  with  this  matter  must  be  correspondingly  great,  and  in 
point  of  fact,  compared  with  known  types  of  energy,  truly  colossal. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  change  so  slow  that  milliards  of  years  are 
necessary  for  its  consummation;  on  the  other,  a  change  of  energy  so 
great  that  it  is  possible  to  detect  it  at  any  instant  over  the  whole 
period,  by  experiment. 

By  way  of  a  suggestion  as  to  how  this  may  be,  let  us  consider  an 
easily-imagined  case.  Suppose  the  world  in  which  we  live  to  possess 
a  constant  uniform  temperature  the  same  as  the  average  temperature 
at  present,  say,  15°C.  Suppose  also  that  no  means  of  altering  this 
temperature  either  artificially  or  naturally  existed;  in  fact,  that  no 
other  temperature  than  15°C.  had  ever  been  experienced  by  man. 
What  would  he  know  of  heat  energy?  The  world  would  contain  no 
less  of  it  than  at  present,  but  heat  as  a  form  of  energy  would  be  an 
unknown  force  to  him.  What  do  we  know  of  the  internal  energy  of 
an  atom?  No  atom  has  ever  been  changed  by  artificial  agencies;  four 
years  ago  no  case  had  ever  been  observed  in  which  atoms  changed  by 
natural  agencies.  Atomic  energy  before  the  discovery  of  radioactivity 
was,  therefore,  as  unknown  a  force  as  heat  energy  would  be  in  a  world 
of  uniform  temperature.  Chemical  afiinity  is  the  name  given  to  the 
internal  energy  of  a  molecule,  that  is,  a  compound  of  atoms,  by  virtue 
of  which  its  parts  remain  together.  To  the  affinity  that  maintains 
the  parts  of  an  atom  together  no  name  has  been  given,  because  till 
lately  none  has  been  required.  But  radioactivity  necessitates  the 
recognition  of  a  new  force  occupying  the  same  position  for  the  atom 
as  chemical  affinity  does  for  the  molecule.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
new  force  must  represent  an  amount  of  energy  in  the  universe  hitherto 
undreamt  of.  A  few  hundredths  of  a  gram  of  radium  is  all  that  has 
so  far  been  obtained,  but  those  who  have  visited  the  Curies'  laboratory 
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in  Paris,  where  this  material  has  been  worked,  affirm  that  the  walls 
of  the  rooms  glow  visibly  at  night.  This  is  a  rumour,  but  accurate 
measurement  of  the  quantities  of  energy  radiated  go  to  show  that  it 
is  more  than  possible.  A  computation  of  the  total  atomic  energy  of 
one  gram  of  radium  has  been  made;  that  is,  the  energy  given  out  before 
it  ceases  to  radiate,  and  it  may  be  represented  by  the  amount  that  is 
consumed  by  a  IG-candle-power  incandescent  lamp  over  a  period  of 
hundreds  of  years.  There  is  no  saying  to  what  strange  results 
the  recognition  of  this  enormous  amount  of  energy  associated 
with  matter  may  lead  in  the  future.  A  few  tons,  or  at  most  a  few 
million  tons,  of  this  element  distributed  through  a  whole  sun  might 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  maintenance  of  its  radiating  power 
without  recourse  to  any  meteoric  or  other  hypothesis  at  all. 

Thus,  briefly,  it  has  been  shown  how  the  consideration  of  a  curious 
set  of  phenomena  in  a  small  corner,  as  it  were,  of  one  science  has  led 
to  a  view  which,  correct  or  not,  has  already  outgrown  the  facts  it  was 
put  forward  to  explain,  and  will  call  forth  witnesses  in  the  course  of 
its  trial  from  almost  every  department  of  natural  knowledge.  Its  trial 
ma}'  safely  be  left  to  the  future.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  if  it 
has  been  indicated  that  the  labours  of  Professor  Rutherford  have  led 
to  the  recognition  of  new  forces  and  new  processes.  The  forces, 
paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  that  have  been  detected  and  recognized 
through  the  measurement  of  effects  almost  incredibly  small,  stand  for 
quantities  of  energy  vastly  greater  than  any  that  have  been  before 
suspected.  The  processes  are  so  insignificant  that  the  wonder  is  per- 
haps that  they  have  ever  been  brought  within  the  range  of  the  observer 
and  his  stop-watch.  But  over  these  same  processes  in  the  laboratories 
of  Nature  the  stars  in  their  cycles  are  acting  as  the  timekeepers, 
possibly — who  knows? — to  produce  effects  which  are  cosmical  in  their 
scope  and  character. 
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Note. — The  photograph  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  apparatus  used  to  demon- 
strate the  condensation  of  the  radium  emanation  by  intense  cold,  on  the  occasion  of 
Professor  John  Cox's  lecture  on  Liquid  Air  before  a  University  audience  in  the  Mac- 
donald  Physics  Building,  November  6th.,  1902. 

A  current  of  hydrogen  gas  is  produced  by  the  electrolysis  of  water  in  the  generator 
0,  and  bubbles  through  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottle  E  on  the  extreme  right.  From 
there  it  passes  on  through  a  solution  of  a  minute  amount  of  radium  in  the  bottle  R,  on 
through  the  drying  tube  D  (to  absonb  water  vapour),  and  thence  into  the  copper  spiral 
tube  S,  which  can  be  immersed  either  in  liquid  air  in  the  vessel  A  or  in  the  cotton  wool 
C.  From  there  the  hydrogen  passes  on  to  one  of  the  testing  vessels  T,  of  which  there 
are  two,  placed  the  one  behind  the  other.  The  presence  of  the  emanation  is  shown 
by  the  electrometer  E,  by  the  movement  of  a  spot  of  light  reflected  from  its  needle  on 
to  the  scale  at  the  back  The  outside  of  the  vessel  T  is  connected  to 
the  battery  B  on  the  extreme  left.  An  insulated  rod  passes  into  the  centre  of  the  vessel 
T,  and  can  be  connected  at  will  with  the  electrometer  by  the  cord  passing  over  a  pulley 
in  the  ceiling,  and  operating  the  key  E.  When  the  spiral  »S'  is  immersed  in  liquid  air, 
no  emanation  passes  into  the  vessel  T,  and  the  spot  of  light  from  the  electrometer 
remains  stationary.  On  removing  the  spiral  from  the  liquid  air,  and  plunging  it  into 
the  cotton  wool,  its  temperature  rises,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  condensed  emanation 
volatilizes  and  passes  on  into  T.  Its  rays  cause  the  gas  therein  to  become  a  conductor 
of  electricity,  which  is  shown  by  the  spot  of  light  from  the  electrometer  suddenly  swing- 
ing along  and  off  the  scale.  F.  S. 


EL-AZHAR. 


Egypt  is  the  land  in  which  it  is  always  the  unexpected  that 
happens,  and  a  winter  in  Egypt  is  one  long  sequence  of  surprises.  They 
meet  you  on  landing  at  Port  Said,  where  a  statesque  individual  who 
looks  as  if  he  ought  to  know  no  language  but  that  of  his  Koran,  offers 
in  excellent  English,  "Fine  donkey,  lady!  Fast  donkey,  to  see  the 
town!  His  name — Grod  save  the  King! — Prince  of  Wales."  From  that 
moment  they  come  thick  and  fast,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  per- 
haps not  one  of  the  most  cherished  ideas  of  what  Egypt  should  be, 
remains  intact.  And  yet  there  is  no  way  of  coming  better  prepared, 
for  your  ideas  are,  generally  speaking,  those  which  have  been  the 
common  property  of  the  world  since  the  day  of  Herodotus. 

He  is,  for  instance,  responsible  for  the  belief  in  that  unfailing  wind 
which  blows  in  from  the  Mediterranean  and  carries  crafts  of  every 
kind  swiftly  up  the  Nile  against  its  stream.  You  rent 
"  dhahabiyehs  "  provided  with  two  sails,  and  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  smaller  will  be  the  more  useful  under  the  strong  wind.  Accord- 
ingly, you  prepare  to  enjoy  all  the  long-dreamed-of  luxuries  of  a  house- 
boat on  the  Nile.  There  is  a  delay  in  sailing.  The  crew's  bread  has 
not  come,  or  the  sail  is  not  ready,  and  the  first  day  passes  comfortably 
enough.  When  evening  comes,  the  crew^  gather  around  a  brasier  of 
coals,  and  serenade  you  with  the  weirdest  of  songs  and  tom-tomming, 
while  you  sit  on  deck  under  the  stars  and  watch  the  lights  of  Cairo. 
Then  for  four  days  you  stay  moored  to  that  mud  bank  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Nile,  out  of  sight  of  the  Pyramids,  while  the  wind  blows 
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strongly  down  the  river  and  makes  sailing  impossible.  On  the  fifth 
day,  if  it  is  late  in  the  season  and  your  fear  of  being  caught  on  sand 
banks  in  the  low  water  of  the  downward  journey  makes  you  brave 
enough  to  break  the  news  to  your  dragoman,  you  make  a  great  resolve, 
leave  your  "  dhahabiyeh  "  with  its  delights,  and  return  to  Cairo.  Your 
dragoman  protests  that  the  wind  is  on  the  very  point  of  changing,  but 
you  may  notice  as  you  make  your  journey  up  the  Nile  by  steamer  that 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  successive  days  the  wind  continues  to  blow  from 
the  south. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  unexpected  things  you  find  in  Egypt. 
Whether  you  remain  in  Cairo  or  go  up  the  Nile  to  the  Second  Cataract, 
there  are  surprises  in  store.  The  Nile  is  not  green,  but  a  thick,  muddy 
brown.  The  desert  is  not  the  flat,  sandy  waste  of  childhood's  fancy. 
At  Assuan  at  least,  when  you  ride  into  the  desert,  you  are  surprised 
to  find  yourself  among  hills  and  rocky  boulders,  and  often  unable  to 
see  farther  than  a  few  hundred  yards  in  any  direction.  On  studying 
the  history  and  art  of  Ancient  Egypt,  the  wonder  increases.  We 
scarcely  expect  to  find  that  gaiety  and  lightheartedness  were  character- 
istic of  the  subjects  of  Ramses  II.,  the  oppressor  of  the  Israelites.  Yet, 
as  we  approach  them,  we  find  that  their  joie  de  vivre  was  as  keen  as 
Chaucer's.  On  the  walls  of  the  tombs  of  private  families  at  Thebes 
remain  gaily-painted  pictures,  which  show  us  how  they  lived.  They 
tilled  their  fields,  played  their  lutes,  drank  of  the  juice  of  the  grape 
from  lotus-covered  vessels,  and  delighted  in  their  family  life.  They 
loved  life  for  what  it  brought,  enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost  while  it  lasted, 
and  prayed  fervently  that  they  might  not  lose  the  "  sign  of  life  "  but 
live  again  when  this  existence  was  past.  This  feeling  as  to  the  value 
of  the  present,  when  compared  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  life, 
is  curiously  expressed  on  a  stele  in  the  British  Museum,  where  a  woman 
speaks  from  the  underworld.  "  Oh,  my  brother,  my  husband,"  she 
says,  "  cease  not  to  drink  and  to  eat,  to  be  drunken,  to  enjoy  the  love 
of  woman,  to  make  holiday!  Follow  thy  desire  by  night  and  by  day; 
give  care  no  place  in  thy  heart!  For  as  for  Amenti,  it  is  a  land  of 
sleep  and  of  darkness,  w^herein  those  who  are  there  remain.  They 
sleep  in  their  mummy  forms;  they  nevermore  awake  to  see  their 
fellows;  they  behold  neither  their  fathers  nor  their  mothers;  their  heart 
is  careless  of  their  wife  and  children.  On  earth  each  tasteth  of  the 
waters  of  life,  but  I  suffer  thirst.     ...     I  desire  the  breeze  on  the 
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bank  of  the  river,  that  it  may  refresh  my  heart  in  its  distress.  For 
the  name  of  the  God  who  ruleth  here  is  '  Utter  Death.'  "  The  Egyptians 
looked  forward  to  the  next  world  with  feelings  which  remind  us  of 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  this  uncertainty  which 
made  them  throw  themselves  more  keenly  into  the  joys  of  the  present. 
They  lived  human  lives,  full  of  human  pleasures,  and  yet  we  are  apt  to 
think  of  them  as  mummies. 

In  the  monuments  of  Egypt  we  are  prepared  to  find  the  impressive- 
ness  of  size  and  form,  and  we  find  as  well  beauty  of  exquisite  type — a 
beauty  of  marvellous  purity  of  line  and  expression,  as  in  the  fallen 
Colossus  near  Memphis,  or  in  the  face  of  the  Kamses  of  the  rock-hewn 
temple  of  Abu-Simbel,  into  which  the  sun  shines  only  as  it  rises  in 
the  month  of  February.  The  exquisite  Egyptian  colourings,  too,  come 
almost  unheralded.  AVe  wonder  at  the  blue  which  is  tlie  glory  of  the 
doors  and  gateways  of  Medinet  Habu — a  pure  lapis  lazuli  ground  mixed 
with  honey — and  at  the  red,  yellow  and  ivory  tints  which  make  the 
reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Abydos  the  most  beautiful  in  Egypt. 

Herodotus  announced,  when  he  began  to  write  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  that  he  would  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  "  because  there  is 
no  country  that  possesses  so  many  wonders,  nor  any  that  has  such  a 
number  of  works  which  defy  description.  Not  only  is  the  climate  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  the  people  also  in  most  of 
their  manners  and  customs  exactly  reverse  the  common  practice  of  man- 
kind.-' This  remark  holds  true  of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians  of  to-day. 
In  Cairo  meet  the  extremes  of  every  nation,  and  more  languages  can 
be  heard  there  than  have  been  spoken  together  since  the  building  of 
Babel.  The  peculiar  warmth  and  colour  of  the  East,  too,  are  spread 
over  everything,  and  as  you  wander  through  the  streets  of  tiny  cage- 
like shops  where  men  sell  spices,  incense,  perfumes,  turquoises  and 
embroideries,  joii  might  be  living  between  the  covers  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  And  this  native  life  of  the  Arab  quarters  is  so  fascinating 
that  many  people  are  absorbed  by  it,  and  leave  Cairo  without  seeing 
the  institution  which  makes  it  the  most  important  city  in  the  Moham- 
medan world.  Indeed,  there  are  few"  who  suspect  that  there  lies, 
buried  in  a  network  of  streets  where  books  are  bound  and  sold,  a 
university  whose  charters  date  back  to  973  a.d.,  and  whose  students 
outnumber  those  of  any  institution  in  Europe  or  America. 

Mecca  is  the  most   venerated   city   of   Islam,  but   for   nearly  one 
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thousand  years  Cairo  has  been  its  one  great  university  town.  There 
you  are  told  positively  that  El-Azhar — the  resplendent — is  the  oldest 
and  largest  university  in  the  world.  The  claims  of  Paris,. Oxford  and 
Bologna  count  for  nothing,  since  the  dates  of  their  foundations  are 
based  on  legends,  while  the  records  of  El-Azhar  exist  from  the  year 
973.  Mohammedans  are  proud  of  their  great  university;  they  shower 
gifts  upon  it.  A  period  of  study  there  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
education  of  every  youth.  He  may  enter  at  any  age  after  four  years, 
and  may  prolong  his  studies  until  he  is  grey-bearded.  The  average 
youth  spends  from  three  to  six  years  at  El-Azhar,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  receives  a  certificate,  to  which  he  has  applied  the  western 
term,  "  Baccalaureatus." 

But  little  of  the  exterior  of  the  University  Mosque  can  be  seen,  for 
the  narrow  streets  wind  so  confusedly,  and  the  little  houses  have 
clustered  closely  about  it.  There  are  seven  entrances,  but  the  stranger 
enters  by  the  Barbers'  Gate,  where  at  any  hour  of  the  day  students  may 
be  seen  having  their  heads  shaved  and  the  hairs  of  their  face  plucked 
out.  Inside  the  gate  the  visitor  is  provided  with  enormous  slippers,  and 
then  he  may  wander  and  observe  at  will.  There  is  a  large  square 
court  open  to  the  sky,  and  above  it  rise  several  graceful  minarets. 
Three  sides  of  the  court  are  bordered  with  covered  porticoes,  each 
being  assigned  to  students  of  a  particular  nationality.  Every  province 
of  Egypt  is  represented,  and  there  are,  besides,  students  from  Algeria, 
Morocco,  Constantinople,  Mecca  and  India.  Mohammedanism  presents 
a  united  front  to  the  world,  but  within  itself  there  are  sects,  and  at 
El-Azhar  the  four  most  important  orthodox  sects — the  Hambalites, 
Hanefites,  Malekites,  and  Shafeites — are  to  be  found. 

The  principal,  or  Shekh  El-Azhar,  is  a  person  of  great  holiness 
and  learning.  He  alone  is  entitled  to  officiate  at  the  yearly  service 
when  the  Khedive  goes  to  pray  in  the  mosque  of  Mahomet  Ali  at  the 
close  of  the  month  of  Ramadan.  There  are  two  hundred,  and  twenty 
five  masters  and  more  than  ten  thousand  students.  The  masters  are 
not  paid,  but  at  the  end  of  each  week  they  receive  a  large  number  of 
loaves  of  bread,  which  they  may  sell.  They  find  time  to  give  private 
lessons,  and  many  of  them  read  the  Koran  in  different  mosques  and 
so  add  to  their  earnings.  The  students  are  required  to  pay  no  fees; 
those  who  can,  make  yearly  gifts  to  their  masters,  and  help  to  defray 
the  current  expenses.       There  are  no  lecture  rooms;  classes  are  held 
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at  the  base  of  the  numerous  marble  columns  which  support  the  roof 
of  the  interior  of  the  mosque  and  the  porticoes.  The  master  sits  tailor- 
fashion  on  his  sheepskin  rug,  and  about  him  is  a  semi-circle  of  rapt 
scholars.  These  little  groups  of  four,  six  or  eight  may  be  made  up 
of  the  most  varied  elements.  A  Nubian  from  Assuan,  of  the  most 
pronounced  African  type,  may  be  sitting  beside  a  Beduin  wrapped  in 
voluminous  garments  of  white  camel's  hair,  while  next  to  him  may  be 
a  light-skinned  Cairene,  dressed  in  silk  and  speaking  half  a  dozen 
languages.  Rich  and  poor  study  -side  by  side,  wash  at  the  same  foun- 
tain, and  five  times  daily  turn  their  faces  towards  Mecca  and  pray 
together.  The  younger  children  are  taught  in  groups  on  the  marble  floor 
of  the  court.  They  sit  for  hours  under  the  burning  sun,  working  busily 
with  slates  made  of  bits  of  old  Standard  Oil  tins  and  a  large-typed 
version  of  the  Koran.  They  are  remarkably  industrious,  but  if  the 
classes  are  larger,  they  find  opportunities  of  escaping  the  mastei^'s  eye 
and  look  up  and  smile  at  the  visitor.  Many  take  their  lunch,  a  round 
cake  of  greyish  bread,  and  spend  all  the  day  there.  Throughout  the 
mosque  there  is  the  sound  of  many  voices  studying  and  reciting  aloud, 
and  it  is  loudest  where  the  little  ones  sway  to-and-fro  as  they  learn 
by  heart  portions  of  that  most-prized  of  all  text  books,  the  Koran. 
Nine  hundred  loaves  of  bread  are  given  away  every  day  to  the 
poorest  students,  and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  scholars  actually  live 
in  the  mosque.  During  the  day  they  study,  and  when  night  comes 
they  coil  themselves  up  in  a  corner  and  go  to  sleep.  The  doors  are 
always  open,  and  any  one  may  enter  at  any  time  to  rest  or  pray. 
It  is  like  a  small  town,  and  the  earlier  one  goes  the  better.  One 
morning  two  youths,  evidently  two  of  those  who  have  no  other  home, 
had  just  finished  their  week's  washing  when  we  arrived,  and  we 
watched  them  spread  it  out  on  the  floor  to  dry.  Some  were  mending 
their  clothes  and  others  were  having  a  meal  of  dried  dates.  By  nine 
o'clock  all  the  classes  assemble,  and  the  work  of  the  day  is  in  progress. 
There  are  classes  for  girls  of  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  a  special 
corner  for  the  blind,  who  are  simply  taught  their  Koran.  Occa- 
sionally an  attendant  sweeps  as  much  of  the  floor  as  he  can 
reach  between  the  classes,  with  a  palm  branch.  Boys  selling  fresh 
water  and  lemon  juice  clink  their  brass  cups  as  they  pass;  others  offer 
dates,  bread  and  oranges  from  baskets  on  their  heads.  At  any 
moment  a  student  may  throw  down  his  book,  wrap  himself  up  in  his 
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long  white  robes,  and  go  to  sleep  under  the  sun  which  never  seems 
too  warm  for  an  Arab.  One  has  to  pick  one's  way  with  some  care 
because  of  these  sleepers,  and  once  we  were  saved  from  stepping  on 
a  man's  head  only  by  the  sight  of  a  pair  of  bare  feet  protruding  from 
the  other  end  of  a  shapeless  mass  of  rags. 

At  the  five  fixed  hours  the  muezzin  ascends  one  of  the  minarets, 
and,  turning  his  face  to  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  city,  calls  the 
faithful  to  prayer  with  the  same  call  one  hears  up  and  down  the  Nile 
and  frosii  ^very  minaret  in  Islam.  In  Cairo  the  noises  of  the  city 
drown  the  muezzins'  voices,  unless  they  are  near;  but  in  a  little  town 
like  Luxor,  for  instance,  the  cry  is  impressive.  In  Luxor  it  is  par- 
ticularly so,  for  the  mosque  is  built  on  the  debris  covering  part  of  the 
temple  of  Sethos  and  Ramses,  and  the  weird  tones  which  our  own 
voices  fail  to  produce,  ring  through  the  lotus-flower-and-bud 
columns  across  the  Nile  and  the  plain  of  Thebes  to  the  two  silent 
figures  which  sit  guarding  the  fragments  of  the  royal  city  of  Thebes, 
and  beyond  them  to  the  golden  hills  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  of  that  other  Egypt  of  thirty-five  centuries  ago.  "  There  is  no 
&od  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet."  At  the  call  the  un- 
believer must  go,  for  only  the  faithful  may  stay  in  the  mosque  at  the 
hour  of  prayer.  The  students  put  away  their  books,  make  the  required 
ablutions,  spread  out  their  prayer-rugs,  and  turn  their  faces  to  the  east 
in  prayer. 

All  the  learning  of  El-Azhar  begins  with,  and  centres  round,  the 
Koran.  The  youngest  children  learn  verses  from  it,  and  old  men, 
whose  green  turbans  proclaim  that  they  have  made  at  least  one  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  may  be  seen  slowly  rocking  themselves  to-and-fro 
as  they  chant  it  from  a  book  open  before  them.  Often  in  the  narrow 
bazaar  streets  an  old  man  who  has  armour  and  "  anteekas  "  for  sale 
•sits  before  his  shop  reading  his  beloved  book  with  an  utter  disregard 
for  the  claims  of  business. 

Besides  the  Koran,  which  is  the  most  important  study  in  their  list, 
they  are  taught  Arabic,  grammar,  algebra,  trigonometry,  astronomy, 
logic,  philosophy,  syntax,  prosody,  literature,  history,  geography,  juris- 
prudence, French  and  English.  In  their  own  land  many  of  the  Shekhs 
are  said  to  be  deeply  learned,  but  they  are  unprogressive  and  averse 
to  innovations  of  any  kind.  It  is  only  in  very  recent  years  that  history 
and    the    languages    have    found    a    place    in    their    lists.        The 
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students  are  childishly  pleased  with  their  knowledge  of  French 
and  English,  and  find  opportunities  of  using  each  new  word 
they  learn.  Sometimes  they  come  with  their  books  to  the  carriages 
of  strangers  as  they  drive  slowly  through  the  agglomeration  of  camels, 
donkeys  and  humanity  in  the  Arab  quarter,  and  ask  in  respectable 
French  or  English  the  meaning  or  pronunciation  of  some  new  word. 
Very  often  they  go  to  the  University  Mosque  only  for  recitations  in  the 
morning,  and  spend  the  afternoon  studying  in  one  of  the  quieter 
mosques.  They  can  be  seen  in  twos  and  threes  in  any  mosque  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  working  patiently  before  little  blackboards,  their 
shoes  beside  them,  with  perhaps  a  cat  asleep  near  by. 
Mohammedans  are  particularly  fond  of  cats,  which,  as  well  as 
the  vagrant  and  the  poor  student,  always  find  a  refuge  in  the  mosque. 
The  student  has  certain  privileges,  which  often  lead  him  to  prolong  his 
period  of  study.  He  need  not  do  military  service  and  his  taxes  are 
lessened;  but  he  must  walk  circumspectly,  and  if  by  any  chance  he 
comes  into  collision  with  the  police,  he  must  answer  for  his  doings  to 
the  Shekh  El-Azhar. 

This  University  is  only  one  of  the  multitude  of  fascinating  sights 
which  Cairo  offers.  It  brings  us  into  unexpected  and  close  touch  with 
the  best  side  of  Arab  nature.  Here  the  Arab  neither  poses  for 
the  stranger  nor  overreaches  himself  in  the  struggle  for  the  all-potent 
piastre;  within  the  walls  of  El-Azhar  he  is  a  thinker,  a  philosopher, 
and  we  cannot  form  a  right  judgment  of  what  he  stands  for  in  the 
world  unless  we  have  watched  him  as  he  studies. 

Ancient  Egypt — to  recall  Herodotus — defies  description,  and  it  is 
so  with  modern  Egypt.  A  winter  there  teaches,  if  nothing  else,  the 
truth  of  the  old  Arab  proverb,  "  He  who  drinks  once  of  the  water  of 
the  Nile,  longs  forever  after  to  return  and  drink  of  it  again." 
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THE  TRYSTING  OF  SIR  HUGH. 


Sir  Hugh  rode  forth  at  break  of  mom 

To  meet  his  faery  bride; 
He  galloped  fast,  he  galloped  far, 

And  Death  rode  by  his  side. 

The  hells  are  rung,  the  masses  sung; 

Lightly  falls  the  sod; 
We  pray  for  all  souls  who  rashly  die: 

Hear,  Mary,  mother  of  God! 

Before  the  castle  gateway 

There  met  him  comrades  three; 

"  The  feast  is  set,  the  revellers  met, 
Come  join  our  comj)anie." 

"  Nay,  hold  me  not,"  the  knight  replied, 
"  Drink  ye  to  my  fair  ladye. 

I  rise  from  sleep  a  tryst  to  keep," 
And  down  the  street  passed  he. 

The  hells  are  rung,  the  masses  sung ; 

Lightly  falls  the  sod; 
We  pray  for  all  souls  who  rashly  die: 

Hear,  Mary,  mother  of  God! 
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The  warder  stayed  him  at  the  draw; 

"  Now  whither  lies  thy  way? 
The  chase  is  on,  the  hounds  are  gone, 

The  king  rides  forth  to-day." 

"  Prevent  me  not,  Sir  Warder, 

The  king  may  hunt  for  me; 
My  lady  waits  beond  the  gates." 

And  over  the  bridge  rode  he. 

The  hells  are  rung,  the  masses  sung; 

Lightly  falls  the  sod; 
We  pray  for  all  souls  who  rashly  die: 

Hear,  Mary,  mother  of  God! 

His  true  love  met  him  in  the  way — 

Her  hair  was  ruddy  gold — 
And  as  he  came  she  called  his  name, 

And  i^rayed  Sir  Hugh  to  hold. 

"  Light  down,  light  down,  my  own  true  knight, 

My  arms  are  wide  for  thee! " 
He  spurred  his  steed,  nor  gave  her  heed, 

And  over  her  heart  rode  he. 

The  hells  are  rung,  the  masses  sung; 

Lightly  falls  the  sod; 
^Ye  pray  for  all  souls  ivho  rashly  die: 

Hear,  Mary,  mother  of  God! 

An  inn  lay  hard  beside  the  moor; 

Its  host  rose  in  his  place: 
"Now  hail,  Sir  Guest;  an'  ye  need  rest. 

So  bide  ye  here  a  space! " 

But  the  rider  answered  him  never  a  word 

For  love  or  courtesie; 
His  rowels  were  red  with  his  good  steed's  blood, 

And  into  the  wild  rode  he. 
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The  hells  are  rung,  the  masses  sung; 

Lightly  falls  the  sod; 
We  pray  for  all  souls  who  rashly  die: 

Hear,  Mary,  mother  of  God! 

Sir  Hugh  rode  forth  at  break  of  morn, 

Nor  wot  who  rode  beside; 
He  kept  the  pace,  he  found  the  place. 

And  met  his  faery  bride. 

His  steed  roams  far  upon  the  plain; 

His  corse  lies  in  the  wood; 
For  Death  and  he  and  the  elf  ladye 

Have  made  their  trysting  good. 

The  hells  are  rung,  the  masses  sung; 

Lightly  falls  the  sod; 
We  pray  for  all  souls  who  rashly  die: 

Hear,  Mary,  mother  of  God! 

ROBERT  MACDOUGALL. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  HABITANT. 

I. 


Before  the  first  voyage  of  Jacques  Cartier  in  1534,  almost  all  know- 
ledge of  that  part  of  the  New  World  afterwards  claimed  by  France  was 
confined  to  Norman,  Basque,  and  Breton  fishermen.  Though  Cartier's 
report  of  the  land  he  had  visited  was  not  altogether  encouraging,  it 
aroused  the  spirit  of  discover}'.  French  adventurers  began  to  dream 
of  a  passage  to  India  and  of  a  vast  new  empire,  while  before  the  eyes 
of  devout  Catholics  flitted  visions  of  the  thousands  of  souls  to  be  saved 
from  eternal  darkness.  The  commissions  granted  by  Francis  I.  were 
influenced  by  the  principles  of  religion,  and  were  distinctly  missionary 
in  tone  although  the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  pious  project  were 
certainly-  doubtful,  as  both  Cartier  and  Roberval  were  empowered  to 
ransack  the  prisons  to  complete  their  crews.  After  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  colonize  made  b}'  Roberval  and  Cartier  (1541-1542),  no 
effort  was  made  to  found  a  new  France  until  1598,  when  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roche,  in  return  for  empty  titles,  honours,  and  a  monopolj^  of  the 
fur  trade,  undertook  to  establish  the  colony.  This  attempt,  too,  was 
without  success.  Not  until  the  coming  of  Samuel  de  Champlain  (1G03) 
was  there  anvthing  like  a  sustained  effort  to  create  a  New  France. 
Champlain  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  who,  upon 
being  granted  a  commission  to  colonize  Acadia,  sailed  for  his  new  do- 
mains. The  Sieur  de  Monts,  too,  was  authorized  to  impress  idlers  and 
vagabonds  for  his  crew,  and  to  found  the  new  colony.  His  company 
must  have  been  of  a  very  mixed  character,  for  vagabond  and  gentle- 
man, Catholic  priest  and  Huguenot  minister,  sailed  together  in  his 
command.    A  perusal  of  these  commissions  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
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conclusion  that  among  the  first  settlers  of  New  France  there  were  many 
mauvais  sujets,  particularly  when  note  is  taken  of  the  conviction  of  two 
of  Roberval's  men  of  theft,^  of  the  quarrels  among  the  followers  of 
de  Monts,  and  of  the  mutiny  against  Champlain.  But  few  of  these 
men,  however,  remained  in  the  colony,  so  that  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  having  had  an  influence  upon  its  life. 

The  colonists  of  New  France  seem  to  have  been  of  two  classes — 
adventurers  and  peasants — the  one  coming  for  the  fur  trade  and  the 
other  to  take  up  land.  In  Acadia  the  settler  was  a  singular  mixture 
of  fisherman,  sailor,  soldier,  adventurer,  artisan  and  farmer,  who,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  married  an  Indian  wife  far  more  frequently  than 
did  his  kinsman  along  the  St.  Lawrence.^  He  was  neglected,  and, 
having  to  depend  chiefly  upon  his  own  resources,  became  an  active 
warrior,  endowed  with  remarkable  spirit.^  Those  who  came  to 
Canada  and  settled  along  its  water  ways,  were  unlike  the  Acadians 
in  many  important  respects.  With  the  exception  of  the  heretical 
region  around  La  Rochelle,  they  emigrated  from  every  part  of  France 
and  chiefly  from  the  north-western  provinces — from  Normandy  and  th& 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  more  particularly  ^ — and  seem  to  have  been 
a  peasantry,  respectable  and  honest.  Champlain  and  the  Company 
of  the  Hundred  Associates  made  their  choice  with  severity,  and  no 
person  of  evil  life  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  colony.^  The  his- 
torian Charlevoix  lived  with  many  of  the  settlers,  with  their  children 


1  Tanguay,  A  travers  les  registres,  1543.  Jean  de  Nantes  and  Micliel  Gaillon  were 
convicted  of  theft. 

2  Rameau,  Acadiens  et  Cauadiens,  p.  24. 

3  One  of  the  most  notable  leaders  of  the  Acadians  was  Baron  de  Saint  Castin,  who 
gathered  about  him  a  large  following  of  French  and  Abenaki,  and  lived  like  a  feudal 
iord  surrounded  by  his  retainers.  He  was  able  to  wage  war  upon  the  English,  and 
alone  did  much  to  hinder  the  progress  of  their  power  for  thirty  years. 

4  "  La  Normandie,  le  Poitou,  le  pays  d'Aunys,  la  Saintonge,  la  Bretagne,  la  Picardie, 
I'Angoumois,  paraissent  avoir  fourni  separement  plus  d'emigres  qu'aucune  autre  pro- 
vince, mais  la  ville  de  Paris  en  a  fourni  k  elle-meme  plus  qu'aucune  de  ces  provinces." 
(Garneau,  Eistoire  du  Canada,  quoted  by  Parkman,  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  and  by 
Suite,  Eistoire  des  Canadiens-francais.) 

5  Garneau,  Eistoire  du  Canada,  vol  i.,  p.  202.  Attempts  made  to  colonize  with  gens 
du  commun,  of  whom  many  were  from  prisons,  failed.  When  Quebec  was  founded  in 
1608,  the  first  care  was  to  procure  people,  sober,  frugal,  religious:  lovers,  in  short,  of 
order  and  work.       (Tanguay,  A  travers  les  registres.) 
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and  grand-children,  and  found  them  to  be  a  most  respectable  people, 
and  Le  Clercq  confirms  his  testimony,^ 

The  Company  of  the  Iliindred  Associates  agreed  to  send  annually 
to  Canada  three  hundred  workmen  of  all  trades,  good  Catholics  and 
French  by  birth.      Foreigners  were  not  to  be  encouraged  to  enter  the 
colony,  and  certainly  no  one  of  the  pretended  reformed  religion.      Few 
settlers  came,  however,  and   not   until   the   appointment  of  Talon  as 
Intendant  (1C65-1G72)  was  any  real  impetus  given  to  colonization.      In 
16G5,  he  constantly  begged  for  more  men,  until  Colbert,  then  Minister 
in  France,  becoming  alarmed,  told  him  it  was  not  well  to  depopulate 
France  to  people  Canada.    But  at  the  same  time  he  assured  the  Intend- 
ant that  only  colonists  of  good  character  would  be  sent  to  the  new  land.'' 
Five  years  later.  Talon  asked  for  more  unmarried  women  although  one 
hundred  and  fifty  had  been  received  in  Canada  the  year  before.^      He 
seems  to  have  grown  somewhat  particular,  for  he  stipulated  that  they 
should  not  be  deformed  or  outwardly  repulsive,  but  hale,  strong  and 
fit   for   country    work,    remarking   that   city    girls     made    indilferent 
helpers.^      In   1GG8  and   1670  soldiers  and   officers  of  the  disbanded 
Cariguan-Salieres  regiment  were  encouraged  to  remain    in    the    new 
country  by  large  grants  of  land.       They,  too,  must  have  wives,  and 
Talon  asked  that  accomplished  young  ladies  of  good  family  be  sent  to 
Canada  to  wed  the  officers,  and  peasant  girls  to  wed  the  men.      Park- 
man  quotes  La  Hontan's  lively  but  scandalous  account  of  the  arrival 
of  the  young  women,  which  casts  a  slur  upon  their  reputations,  but 
Boucher  on  the  other  hand  declares  that  the  girls  were  of  good  char- 
acter, though  the  suggestion  of  Talon  that  they  should  bring  certificates 
from  their  parish  priests  or  from  the  justices  of  their  native  villages, 
raises  a  question  as  to  their  suitability  to  contract  marriage.^ *^    Many  of 
those  sent  to  the  colony  were  ill,  or  unable  to  work  because  ignorant 
of  the  requirements  of  a  new  country,  and  that  they  arrived  in  want 
of  food  and  clothing  is  seen  from  the  records  of  the  Conseil  Souverain. 


6  Etablissement  de  la  foy  :  Tres-honnetes   gens   ayant   de   la  probit6,   de   la   droiture 
et  de  la  religion." 

7  Colbert  a  Talon,  1665.       In  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  vol.  ix. 

8  Talon  a  Colbert,  November  10th,  1670.       Ibid. 

9  Talon  a  Colbert,   November   lOtli,   1670.       Ibid. 
10  Talon  a  Colbert,  November  lOth,  1670.      Ibid. 
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It  is  perhaps  strange  that  whole  families  seldom  emigrated  to 
Canada.  In  1617,  to  be  sure,  Louis  Hubert  brought  his  wife  and 
children  to  Quebec. ^^  Other  families  followed  at  intervals  until 
1634,  when  Giffard  of  Beauport  brought  over  seven  for  his  seigniory. 
Up  to  1669,  however,  comparatively  few  families  came  to  New  France. 
After  this  date  the  population  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1700  there 
were  nearly  thirteen  thousand  people  in  the  colony.  They  were  chiefly 
of  the  agricultural  class,  but  among  them  were  numbered  workmen, 
clerks,  scholars  and  mechanics.  At  first  these  settlers  came 
as  individuals  interested  in  the  fur  trade,  a  branch  of  Cana- 
dian industry  which  was  very  prominent  throughout  the 
period  of  immigration.  But  it  is  not  from  the  fur  trader  who 
spent  only  a  few  years  in  the  colony  that  the  habitant  is  descended. 
Bather  is  it  from  the  man  who  came  to  take  up  land  and  became  wood- 
chopper,  ploughman,  or  soldier,  as  occasion  required.  Nor  were  the 
first-comers  affected  by  those  w^ho  followed  them,  for  the  latter  soon 
forgot  their  former  customs  and  adopted  the  manners  and  usages  of 
those  with  whom  they  mingled.  Thus  the  character  of  the  Canadian 
population  remained  unchanged. 

When  the  newcomer  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  and  sailed  slowly 
along  its  wild  and  wooded  banks,  he  could  not  but  regard  it  as  the  one 
link  with  his  home.  Moreover,  he  recognized  that  from  Quebec  to 
Hochelaga  it  must  of  necessity  be  his  only  roadway,  and  the  canoe  his 
only  vehicle.  He  at  once,  therefore,  established  his  dwelling  upon  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  which  served  a  double  purpose,  being  a  route  of 
communication  and  a  source  from  which,  good  Catholic  as  he  was,  he 
could  draw  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish.  When  he  received  land,  it  was 
in  a  long  narrow  strip  running  along  the  river  bank,  and  when  sub- 
grants  vrere  made,  this  strip  of  land  was  divided  into  pieces  with  a 
narrow  frontage  on  the  river. 

Unfortunately  for  the  colony,  the  French  incurred  the  implacable 
enmity  of  the  Iroquois.  In  order  to  protect  the  settlers  from  this 
terrible  foe  a  semi-military  organization  was  devised  and  established 


11  This  family  was  five  in  number — Louis  Hebert,  his  wife,  two  daughters  and  one 
son.  Madame  Hebert  was  not,  however,  the  first  European  woman  to  live  in  Canada. 
That  distinction  is  due  to  Madame  Colin,  who  arrived  in  1616  with  her  husband,  but  they 
did  not  remain  in  Canada  long. 
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along  the  Kielielieu.  From  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  point 
above  Ohambly  large  grants  held  by  seignioral  tenure  (en  seigneurie) 
were  made  to  officers  of  the  Carignan  regiment,  and,  as  they  in  turn  sub- 
granted  to  discharged  soldiers,  the  shores  of  this  stream  became  a  bul- 
wark of  the  colony.  Along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  around  ^lontreal  there 
was  a  similar  organization  of  settlei*s,  so  that  tke  approach  by  water  was 
well  guarded.^-  But  between  Quebec  and  Three  Kivers  the  settlements 
were  more  scattered,  and  had  little  of  a  military  character,  since  they 
were  partly  protected  by  the  settlement  at  Montreal,  Villages  on 
these  two  rivers  were  named  from  seigniors,  who  took  into  their  posses- 
sion tracts  of  land  varying  from  half  a  league  to  six  leagues  in  length 
and  from  half  a  league  to  two  leagues  in  depth.  The  seignior  was 
usually  a  poor  man,  for  his  personal  possessions  consisted  of  little  but 
his  sword  and  the  money  which  the  king  paid  him  for  marrying  a  wife,^^ 
If  he  intended  to  live  upon  the  land,  he  found  much  to  do.  After 
re-allotting  a  portion  to  his  tenants  he  had  to  clear  the  part  reserved 
for  himself,  to  build  a  seignioral  mansion  (often  but  a  log  hut),  a  fort, 
a  chapel,  and  a  mill.  These  buildings  were  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  tenants  (or  huhitants)  to  whom  he  granted  strips  of 
land  extending  far  inland,  and  with  a  narrow  frontage.  The  tenant  in 
most  cases  preferred  to  build  his  house  at  the  front  of  his  concession, 
and  consequently  the  dwellings  were  very  near  together.  Being  ranged 
in  a  line  along  the  river  bank,  they  formed  a  settlement  or  cote — 
a  name  which  still  survives.  Few"  of  the  seigniors  were  able  to 
build  a  chapel,  and  mass  had  to  be  said  in  some  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  a  missionary  priest,  who  travelled  along  in  his  canoe 
from  cote  to  cote.  Most  of  the  churches  were  built  with  funds  furnished 
by  the  Seminaries  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  aided  by  contributions  of 
labour  and  material  from  the  jjarishioners.  The  mill  was  of  most 
importance,  for,  if  built  of  stone  and  pierced  with  loop-holes,  it  served 
as   a  block-house  in   case   of  attack,  and  often   constituted  the  only 


12  Denonville  suggested,  in  1685,  that  Montreal  be  surrounded  by  settlers,  so  tbat 
no  foe  could  a/pproacli  unperceived.  This  was  done  later  by  the  Sulpitians,  the  feudal 
■owners  of  the  town. 

13  Parkman,  TJie  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  p.  279:  "La  Motte  received  1,500  livres  for 
marrying  in  the  country  and  remaining  there.  To  other  officers  who  had  followed  or 
were  about  to  follow  his  example,  6,000  litres  were  granted." 
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fort  of  which  the   settlement   could    boast.      When   royal  forts  were 
erected,  there  was  no  call  for  a  seigniorial  fort  or  for  a  fortified  mill. 

This  settlement  or  cote  fringing  the  river  banks  was  very  convenient, 
it  is  true,  but  it  did  not  contribute  to  good  defence,  to  ecclesiastical 
control,  or  to  strong  government.  As  early  as  1663,  M.  Gaudais  was 
sent  to  New  France  to  teach  the  people  to  clear  their  lands  and  to 
unite  their  settlements.^^  Talon  received  similar  orders,  and  was 
also  instructed  to  visit  the  various  ■settlements  and  make  a  report  of 
w^hat  he  found.  He  promised  to  do  what  he  could,  but  two  years 
later  he  seems  to  have  accomplished  very  little.  He  had  established 
three  villages  near  Quebec,  however,  and  granted  lands  to  the  inhabit- 
ants on  condition  that  they  did  as  much  for  newcomers  in  three  years 
as  he  had  done  for  them.  These  villages  had  their  own  carpenters, 
shoemakers  and  other  artisans,  and  were  designed  to  protect  Quebec. 
In  1670  he  again  wrote  to  the  Minister  in  France,  Colbert,  concerning  a 
piece  of  land  he  had  bought  near  Quebec,  which  he  hoped  to  transform 
into  a  model  seigniory,  and  by  example  to  encourage  fresh  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  settlers.  Instructions  to  concentrate  the  settlements 
came  at  times  from  the  King  and  Colbert,  but  to  obey  meant 
the  abandonment  of  almost  all  grants  and  clearings  already  made — a 
policy  which  would  be  wasteful  and  difficult  to  enforce.  The  Governor, 
Denonville,  (1685-1692)  discouraged  all  settlements  beyond  the  most 
distant  concessions,  and  pointed  out  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the 
colony  until  the  settlements  were  reconstructed.  The  most 
populous  seigniories  had  from  thirty  to  forty  settlers;  others — and 
these  the  majority — had  but  twelve  or  fifteen;  many,  indeed,  had  not 
more  than  three  or  four.  Denonville  seems  to  have  effected  some  sort 
of  union  and  to  have  built  redoubts  and  erected  palisades,  for  these  are 
mentioned  in  a  memoir  concerning  the  state  of  Canada  two  years  later. 
He  found  great  difficulty  in  controlling  the  colony,  because  each  settler 
maintained  himself  far  from  any  neighbour  in  isolated  and  savage 
independence  or  in  settlements  which  adjoined  interminable  forests.'^ 

14  Instructions  of  the  King  to  Gaudais,  1663.  In  'New  York  Colonial  Documents 
vol.  ix. 

15  Denonville  au  ministre  (de  Seignelay),  January,  1690.  Ibid.  St.  Paul's  Bay  and 
Rivigre  du  Loup  were  two  settlements  mentioned  in  this  letter.  They  were  each  about 
100  leagues  from  Montreal,  and  consisted  of  a  mere  handful  of  settlers  in  the  heart  of 
tpie  forest.  These  extended  settlements  were  in  the  nature  of  outposts  to  entrap  fur 
traders  returning  from  the  winter's  chase. 
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From  the  beginning  every  inducement  was  offered  to  colonists. 
They  were  given  lands  which  they  were  urged  to  clear,  and  were  fur- 
nished with  provisions  and  seed.  Soldier  settlers  were  supported  for 
a  year  and  given  seed  and  grain;  they  were,  indeed,  maintained  until 
houses  and  farms  were  prepared  for  their  occupation.  Talon  thought 
this  allowance  of  time  insufficient,  and  asked  that  two  years  more  be 
granted  them.  He  also  suggested  that  titles  of  nobility  might 
incite  them  to  fresh  efforts. 

The  lands  distributed  to  colonists  were  held  under  a  feudal  tenure 
akin  to  that  of  Europe,  but  with  few  of  its  privileges  or  prescriptions, 
and  with  none  of  its  abuses.  That  tenure  was  brought  into  the  New 
World  by  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  which  was  given 
its  new  domain  in  perpetuity,  in  full  ownership,  justice  and  seigniory 
(a  jjerpctuite,  en  toute  propi'iete,  justice  et  seigneurie),  the  King  reserving 
only  faith  and  homage  (foi  et  hommage ) }'^  This  company  granted 
some  twenty-nine  seigniories  to  merchants,  officers  and  religious  bodies 
upon  various  conditions.  The  first  grant  was  made  to  Louis  Hubert 
in  1C23,  and  four  years  later  this  concession  was  converted  into  a  fief 
of  nobility  (fief  noble)  by  Ventadour.  In  1G34  the  fief  was  conceded  to 
Simon  Le  Maitre,  and  he  was  the  first  seignior  to  sub-grant  lands. 

The  grants  made  by  this  Company  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances. For  example,  a  concession  to  the  Jesuits  on  the  river  St. 
Charles  was  made  free  from  every  seigniorial  claim  (en  franc  al{l)eu)j 
while  the  seigniory  of  Lauzon  was  held  as  a  fief  simple. 
Becancour,  again,  had  middle  and  low  justice  only,  while  the  grants 
to  the  Carignan  officers  were  seigniorial  with  high,  middle  and  low 
justice,  with  the  right  of  receiving  a  certain  proportion  of  the  piu'chase 
money  when  a  tenant  sold  his  holding  (lods  et  ventes)  and  also  with 
the  right  of  legal  sub-letting  if  it  were  deemed  advisable  (meme  un  cens 
lege,  s'il  est  juge  a  propos).  No  fief  of  dignity,  or  with  title,  seems  to 
have  been  created  under  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates 
except  Acadia,  which  was  conceded  to  M.  de  Razali.^".    Grants  to  re- 


16  Commission  to  the  Company  of  New  France,  1627.  Doutre  et  Lareau  (Histoire  du 
Droit  Cauailicn),  quote  Sir  L.  H.  Fontaine,  who  says  that  the  Company  of  the  Hundred 
Associates  became  proprietor  of  New  France,  and  that  the  retention  of  faith  and  homage 
by  the  king  marks  the  relations  between  himself  and  the  grantees. 

IT  Few  grants  were  made  in  the  haut  pays  except  at  Fort  Pontchartrain  and  Fort 
Frontenac. 
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ligioiis  corporations  were  often  made  without  any  obligation  save  the 
recognition  of  the  donor  (en  franc  almoyne),  in  return  for  an  honourable 
place  during  mass  on  certain  days  of  ceremony.  Many  of  these  con- 
cessions exempted  the  owners  from  paying  to  their  superiors  a  fifteenth 
part  of  the  price  when  the  land  changed  hands — the  quint  on  mutations, 
as  it  was  called.  There  were  fiefs  and  grants  made  to  those  who  had 
neither  title  nor  seigniorial  rights  (en  roture),  many  of  which  contained 
expressions  conferring  the  same  rights  as  the  Company  had  from  the 
King.  Still,  on  glancing  over  the  whole  subject,  we  find  that  many 
fiefs  were  granted  in  full  ownership  (en  pleine  propriete).  In  the  deeds 
which  concern  the  granting  of  land  in  Canada  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  allusion  to  some  river  or  rivers  is  sometimes  made. 

The  West  India  Company  and  Frontenac  and  Duchesneau,  con- 
jointly, made  a  number  of  grants,  of  which  the  clauses  and  conditions 
vary  greatly.  Some  mention  the  reason  for  which  the  concession  was 
made.  It  might  have  been  granted  as  a  rev/ard  for  state  services  or  to 
endow  religious  bodies,  or  to  establish  an  outpost  or  fortress.  Some 
carried  rank  to  be  ratified  at  some  future  time  by  the  King;  others  had 
as  their  object  the  establishment  of  fisheries,  and  one  related  to  a  slate 
quarry.^^  Some  large  grants  were  procured  on  the  condition  of  dues  (a 
titre  de  cens),  and  could  not  be  sub-granted,  w^hile  others  were  too  small 
for  sub-division,  as,  for  instance,  the  Isle  des  Ruaux,  which  was  given 
to  the  Jesuits,  as  a  fief,  for  pasturage.  The  Isle  aux  Coudres  was 
granted  to  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  on  the  condition  that  no  one  was 
to  live  thereon  except  those  connected  with  the  Seminary.  In  other 
concessions  clauses  were  inserted  that  only  the  inhabitants  of  New 
France  should  obtain  such  lands,  or  that  the  grantees  were  to  be 
persons  not  yet  resident  in  New  France. 

At  first  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  procure  estates  which  were 
retained  in  the  hand  of  the  grantee  and  neither  cleared  nor  sub- 
granted.  The  King,  becoming  aware  of  this  in  1663,  issued  an  edict 
that  revoked  all  gi^ants  of  lands  still  uncleared. ^^.     Again  and  again 

18  Dunkin,  Address  on  behalf  of  the  Seigniors,  1853,  p.  8.  One  grant  was  made 
almost  without  any  clauses  for  the  establishment  of  a  slate  quarry  at  Anse  de  I'Etang, 
the  only  condition  being  that  the  grantee  was  to  give  notice  to  the  king  of  mines  and 
minerals  which  he  might  find. 

19  Instructions  of  the  King  to  Gaudais,  1663.  In  New  York  Colonial  Documents, 
vol.  ix.  In  this  letter  the  arret  is  referred  to,  and  a  copy  enclosed.  The  attention  of  M. 
Gaudais  is  particularly  called  to  the  clearing  of  land  and  the  uniting  of  settlements  as  a 
protection  against  the  Iroquois. 
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this  work  of  clearing  is  urged  upon  the  colony,  and  when  at  last  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  officers  of  the  Carignan  regiment,  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  land  must  be  cleared  within  four  years  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 
The  obligation,  therefore,  came  to  fall  upon  the  seignior,  and 
yet  there  was  no  obligation  to  settle  in  any  particular  manner  nor  even 
to  sub-grant  at  all.  Even  in  cases  where  he  did  sub-grant,  the  amount 
of  the  concession  is  not  defined. 

In  1707  and  1708  Eaudot,  then  Intendant,  wrote  to  the  Minister 
in  France  that  there  was  great  confusion  between  the  seigniors  and 
tenants.^"  The  latter  trusted  to  the  seignior's  honour,  had  no  proper 
title,  and  were  subject  to  very  onerous  dues  (rentes  et  droits),  because 
the  seigniors  would  give  deeds  only  upon  conditions  which  the  tenant 
must  accept,  however  unfavorable,  or  take  the  consequences.  In  almost 
every  seigniory  the  dues  were  different,  each  tenant  paying  according 
to  the  seignior's  will.  Raudot  complained,  too,  that  the  right  of  the 
seignior  to  take  his  choice  of  the  tenant's  goods  and  chattels  when 
the  latter  died  (le  droit  de  retrait)  was  in  force,  and  was  felt  to  be 
oppressive,  and  also  that  it  was  illegal  under  the  Custom  of  Paris.-^ 
There  were  certain  obligations  (hanalites)  which  he  proposed  to  abolish, 
and  he  suggested  that  seigniorial  dues  should  be  one  sou  and  one  capon 
for  every  arpent. 

In  1711  the  arrets  of  Marly  were  promulgated.  One  was  aimed 
at  the  seignior  and  the  other  at  the  tenant.  By  the  first,  seigniors 
who  had  not  granted  lands  must  do  so  or  lose  their  seigniories,  and, 
again,  those  who  refused  to  grant  unless  they  first  received  a  cash  pay- 
ment, were  bound  to  grant  at  a  fixed  rent.  If  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  to  a  tenant  was  refused,  the  Governor  and 
Intendant,  conjointly,  had  authority  to  grant  such  application  at  the 
rate  of  other  lands  in  the  seigniory.  The  second  declared  that  the 
tenant  who  did  not  live  upon  his  grant  might  be  ejected  by  the  In- 
tendant, provided  a  certificate  to  that  effect  was  signed  by  the  Captain 


20  Raudot  au  ministre  (Pontchartrain),  November,  1707.  In  Nav  York  Colonial 
Documents,  vol.  ix. 

21  Dunkin  (op.  cit.  p.  9)  points  out  that  Raudot  was  wrong  in  his  law,  as  the  Custom 
of  Paris  does  give  this  right  as  regards  land  en  fief,  hut  not  as  regards  land  en  censive. 
Raudot  declared  the  le  droit  de  retrait  was  enforced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  establish 
almost  a  right  of  pre-emption.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  Raudot's  representations, 
from  which  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  they  were  thought  to  be  exaggerated. 
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or  the  cure  of  the  cote.  It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  royal  decisions 
were  favourable  to  the  tenant  rather  than  to  the  seignior.  The  latter 
could  never  feel  sure  that  he  would  be  left  in  peace,  for  a  royal  edict  or 
an  Intendant's  ordinance  changed  old  conditions  or  made  new  ones. 
In  general,  therefore,  the  seignior  was  the  immediate  vassal  of  the 
crown,  receiving  his  land  gratuitously  and  rendering  faith  and  homage 
for  it  to  his  sovereign  or  feudal  superior.^^  By  1711  the  seignior's 
obligations,  as  recited  by  the  King,  have  undergone  a  change.  He  is 
to  render  faith  and  homage;  to  pay  ordinary  dues;  preserve  oak  timber 
for  the  King's  service  and  for  ship-building;  report  to  His  Majesty 
mines,  ores  and  minerals  on  his  concessions;  keep  hearth  and  home  and 
cause  his  vassals  to  do  the  same;  clear  and  cause  to  be  cleared  all  con- 
ceded lands;  if  necessary,  he  is  to  grant  space  for  a  road;  leave  beaches 
free  except  for  his  own  fishing,  and  if  the  King  desires  a  site  for  a  fort 
or  other  building,  to  grant  it. 

Sometimes  the  seignior  granted  to  an  inferior,  who  sub-granted 
in  turn  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  (en  censive),  though  sometimes  the 
latter  held  concessions  directly  from  the  crown.  In  such  cases  there 
were  no  distinctions  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  From  the 
tenant  the  seignior  asked  an  annual  payment  in  money,  produce,  or 
both  (cens  et  rentes).  This  was  very  diverse  in  amount 
and  in  kind,  but  at  first  ridiculously  small  because  the  land  was  of  no 
value  to  the  fur-trading  proprietor.  At  Montreal  the  rate  was  one 
half-sow  and  one  half-pint  of  wheat  for  each  arpent,  which  was  some- 
what higher  than  at  Quebec.^^  The  usual  rates  were  between  one 
half-sow  and  two  sous  per  arpent,  but  as  the  country  improved  this  sum 
was,  gradually,  slightly  increased.  A  grant  to  a  tenant  (en  censive) 
was  forty  arpents  long  by  four  arpents  wide,  with  a  frontage  on  the  river. 
It  combined  meadows,  ploughed  land,  and  forests,  which  gave  the  fire- 
wood and  timber  required  by  the  holder.  Usually  the  tenant  paid  his 
rent  on  St.  Martin's  day,  and  if  he  did  this  annually  his  title  was  perfect. 


22  Labrador  Company  vs.  Queen,  vol  i.,  pp.  17  and  18.  Cugnet,  Belcourt,  Grant, 
Dunn  and  other  owners  of  the  seigniory  of  Mingan  did  fealty  to  Governor  Haldimand. 
They  assumed  the  position  and  duty  of  His  Majesty's  vassals.  They  appeared  without 
Bword  or  spurs  and  with  heads  ibare.  Kneeling  on  one  knee,  they  made  their  declaration 
in  a  loud  and  intelligible  voice,  and  so  took  the  oath.  Homage  was  done,  too,  when 
such  property  changed  owners  or  when  the  censitaires  were  vassals  of  large  corporations. 

23  Garneau,  Eistoire  du  Canada,  vol.  i.,  chap  3. 
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Sometimes  the  seignior  had  recourse  to  the  law  courts  to  get  his  cens 
et  rentes  or  to  force  the  tenant  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  conces- 
sion. There  was  certainly  no  fixed  rate  of  cens  et  rentes,  and  the 
fact  that  seigniories  were  conceded  to  religious  bodies  for  revenue 
makes  against  the  notion  that  rates  were  always  very  low  in  New 
France.  The  seignior  had  one-twelfth  of  the  purchase  money,  if  a 
tenant  sold  his  holding  (lods  et  ventes).  If  the  seignior  sold  the  land, 
he  was  liable  for  one-fifth  of  the  price  received.  This  was  felt  very 
heavily,  as  it  was  a  tax  upon  improvements.^^.  Garneau  says,  however, 
that  lods  et  ventes  could  not  be  claimed  when  inheritance  was  in  a  direct 
line.25 

Judicial  powers  were  granted  to  the  seignior,  though  carefully 
curbed  and  controlled.  Rarely  did  a  seigniory  have  a  prison,  and 
in  only  a  few  cases  did  the  lord's  jurisdiction  extend  over  heinous 
offences.  A  gallows  was  usually  the  sign  of  such  authority.  All 
seigniors,  with  the  exception  of  Jean  de  la  Badie,  had  middle  and  low 
justice,  and  no  fewer  than  eight  had  high  justice.  A  royal  edict 
of  1G79  regulated  all  appeals  from  the  seigniorial  courts,  to  which 
Garneau  gives  jurisdiction  over  all  charges  except  insult  to  King  and 
religion  (Use-ma jeste  divine  et  humaine),  false  money,  the  carrying  of 
arms,  assassination  and  traitorous  meetings.  In  all  dispjutes  between 
the  lord  of  the  soil  and  the  tenant  the  Intendant  heard  and  decided  the 
cases. 

The  right  of  enforcing  le  droit  de  hanalite  was  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  seignior.  Partly  from  custom  and  partly  from 
agreement  the  tenant  had  to  grind  his  grain  at  the  seignior's  mill, 
bake  his  bread  in  the  seigniorial  oven,  work  for  his  feudal  lord  one,  two 
or  more  days  in  the  year,  and  give  one  fish  out  of  every  eleven  for  the 
privilege  of  fishing  in  the  river  before  his  farm.  The  seignior  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  hunting  and  fishing  upon  his  estate,  and  any  one  who 
desired  to  enjoy  the  privilege  must  procure  permission.  The  Conseil 
Souverain  registered,  in  1G76,  an  Ordinance  forbidding  hunting  over 
sown  ground  and  the  breaking  or  tearing  down  of  fences  on  pain  of 


24  Parkman,  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  p.  312. 

25  Garneau,  Eistoire  du  Canada,  vol.  i.,  pp.  158-160:  "  Mais  lorsque  le  fief  passalt 
aux  mains  d'un  heritier  collateral  cet  heritier  etait  soumis  au  droit  de  relief,  c'est-a-dire 
au  payement  de  la  valeur  d'une  annee  de  son  revenu  :  il  n'etait  rien  du,   si   le   fief   des- 


cendait  en  ligne  directe." 
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fine.  This  points  to  the  fact  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
tenant  were  not  always  respected.  Few  of  these  obligations  were  en- 
forced regularly;  that  of  the  seigniorial  oven  seems  not  to  have  been 
imposed.  Baudot,  however,  mentions  the  inconvenience  of  the  obliga- 
tory oven,  while  Parkman  says  it  was  used  as  a  means  of  extortion.^*^ 
Then,  too,  there  were  corvees  which  required  men  and  animals  to 
work  on  certain  days,  both  unfed  by  the  seignior,  and  the  men  unpaid. 
But  the  Intendant  Hocquart  decided  that  this  work  should  not  be  done 
during  the  harvest,  and  Intendant  Begon  permitted  commutation  at  a 
rate  of  forty  sous  per  day. 

What  were  called  "  banal "  mills  were  important  in  Canada. 
At  first  mills  were  very  expensive,  and  were  built  slowly. 
The  tolls  were  so  little  that  they  were  insufficient  for  the 
millers  wages,  which  had  been  fixed  at  one-fourteenth  of 
the  grain  ground.  A  royal  arret,  dated  1686,  ordered  banal 
mills  to  be  erected  within  one  year.  If  the  seignior  could  not 
or  did  not  build  a  mill,  the  tenants  could  exercise  the  right  for  them- 
selves.2^  If  the  flour  were  not  good,  the  mill  must  be  repaired.  Com- 
plaints were  made  that  a  stone  was  used  for  a  weight,  and  the  use  of 
stamped  weights  was  ordered.  Sometimes  the  obligation  to  use  the 
seigniorial  mill  was  not  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  it  was  decided  that 
the  tenant  must  submit  to  this  seigniorial  right  whether  it  were  speci- 
fied or  not.  All  mills — whether  water-mills  or  wind-mills — were  banal 
mills  if  built  by  the  seignior,  and  they  must  be  situated  in  a  locality 
easy  of  access  either  by  canoe  or  roadway.  By  a  decision  of  the  Conseil 
Souverain  a  tenant  need  not  wait  longer  than  twice  twenty-four  hours 
for  the  mill  to  grind  his  grain.  Before  1732  there  were  no  fanning 
mills  in  Canada,  but  about  that  date  the  King  sent  several  to  be  used 
in  the  chief  seigniories,  and  then  the  toll  was  taken  from  the  cleaned 
grain.  In  Canada  the  droit  de  hanalite  affected  all  kinds  of  grain  con- 
sumed by  the  tenants,  and  if  were  any  bought  elsewhere  and  brought 
home  unground  the  toll  could  be  collected. 


26  Munro  (Le  droit  de  hanaliU  during  the  French  Regime  in  Canada),  in  Report  of 
American  Hist.  Assoc,  1899,  vol.  i.,  p.  207,  points  out  that  there  was  but  one  four  banal 
in  Canada — that  of  Amiot  of  Vincelette;  still,  the  obligation  was  inserted  in  many  deeds. 
Bibaud  quotes  Cugnet  as  saying  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Canadian  seigniors  had  this 
right  at  all,  as  there  were  no  fours  hanavx  in  Canada. 

27  Munro,  op.  cit.  This  arret  was  not  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter.  Within  a 
few  months  after  its  publication';  the  Intendant  showed  that  he  was  in  earnest  by  pro- 
nouncing the  forfeiture  of  the  right  in  the  case  of  the  seignior  of  "  Mille  Isles." 
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When  Montcalm  came  to  Canada,  he  observed  that  the  colonist 
was  far  better  off  than  the  peasant  in  France.  The  seigniors  had  fewer 
privileges  and  the  tenants  were  more  independant,  nor  did  the  same 
gap  exist  between  the  two  classes.  As  a  rule,  they  lived  in  harmony, 
and  the  seignior  shared  the  rough  everyday  life  of  his  vassal.  A 
custom  such  as  the  planting  of  the  maypole  before  the  seignior  s  house 
on  certain  days  could  only  exist  where  relations  were  most  amicable. 
Though  the  pages  of  the  arrets  of  the  Conseil  Souverain  contain  many 
decisions  in  law-suits  between  seignior  and  tenant,  arising  from  bad 
faith  in  payments,  damages,  losses  and  many  other  trivial  causes,  yet 
tttie  novelist  De  Gasp6  is  held  to  have  presented  a  fair  picture  of  the 
social  life  of  the  seigniory  in  his  work,  "  Les  Anciens  Canadiens.^'' 

One  important  difference  between  the  ownership  of  land  in  Canada 
and  in  Europe  was  that  in  New  France  mere  ownership  did  not  confer 
nobility.  In  Canada  the  King  was  the  source  of  all  honour.  Many 
of  the  seigniories  were  originally  granted  to  common  people,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  others  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks,  for  a  seigniory  could  be  bought  and  sold,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  a  wealthy  fur  trader  from  buying  one  if  he  chose. 
In  1667  there  were  but  four  noble  families  in  Canada.  Young  nobles 
had,  indeed,  accompanied  Tracy  to  the  New  World,  but  life  in 
the  backwoods  had  no  charm  for  them,  and  they  returned  to 
France.  The  Canadian  aristocracy  comprised,  therefore,  the  officers  of 
the  Carignan  regiment  and  those  who  held  special  patents  of  nobility, 
granted  to  a  few  prominent  colonists.^*^.  Talon  and  Tracy  asked  for 
nine  such  patents.  Succeeding  Governors  and  Intendants  made 
similar  requests.  Money,  too,  could  purchase  advancement,  and 
soon  all  Canada,  became  infatuated  with  the  aristocratic  idea.^^  Those 
who  could  not  obtain  the  title  of  gentilhomme  pretended  to  have  it. 
The  Intendant  Meules  said  that  everyone  in  Canada  called  himself 
esquire,  and  ended  with  thinking  himself  a  gentleman.  Denonville 
wrote  to  the  minister  that  many  families  of  gentlemen,  who  were  very 

28  Colonists  who  had  given  evidence  "of  their  loyalty  were  sometimes  rewarded.  For 
example,  the  seignior  of  Longueuil  was  made  a  Baron.  After  a  long  description  of  his 
Beigniory  and  the  building  and  the  work  thereon,  the  document  recited  his  expenses, 
labour  and  fidelity  to  the  state.  The  buildings  and  improvements  were  said  to  have 
cost  about  60,000  livres.  "  His  seigniory  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  colony, 
therefore  we  create  him  Baron "     Dated  January  27th.,  1700.       Heriot's  Travels. 

29  Faillon,  La  Tie  de  Mile,  le  Ber,  p.  325.  Jacques  le  Ber  was  made  a  (jcntiUwmme 
at  a  cost  of  6,000  livres. 
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worthy  persons,  suffered  extreme  want,  not  having  even  bread,  and  he 
asked  charity  for  them.  Duchesneau  (1675-1682)  w^ote  that  the  owners 
of  seigniories  lived  like  country  gentlemen,  and  spent  their  time  in 
hunting  and  fishing.  They  required,  he  said,  more  than  the  tenants, 
and,  as  they  did  not  farm,  they  took  to  trade  and  got  into  debt,  causing 
very  great  trouble  and  distress  in  the  colony.  The  nobles,  he  con- 
tinues, are  rascals,  and  to  increase  their  body  is  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  loafers  (faineans).  A  new  country  requires  workers,  w^hich 
apparently  the  nobles  were  not.  It  is  evident  that  the  sons  of  coun- 
cillors were  but  little  more  industrious,  for  in  1687  Denonville  speaks 
very  emphatically  about  the  sons  of  the  nobles  generally,  stating  that 
if  something  is  not  done  to  help  them  live,  they  will  become  bandits  or 
go  over  to  the  English.^*'  Thereupon  the  King  granted  an  alms  of 
one  hundred  crowns  to  each  family.  No  more  noble  titles  were  to  be 
granted,  but  six  commissions  in  the  Gardes  de  la  Marine  were  sent  for 
the  sous  of  gentlemen  only.  The  King  ordered  that  the  sons  of  nobles 
or  of  persons  living  as  nobles  were  to  be  enrolled  into  companies,  each 
man  to  be  paid  eight  sous  per  day  for  those  who  conducted  themselves 
properly,  and  six  sous  per  day  for  the  others.  Then,  too,  the  nobles 
were  pc^rmitted  to  trade  without  losing  caste — a  privilege  they  had 
already  taken  as  a  right,  though  they  limited  their  commercial  enter- 
prises to  the  fur  trade.  Not  all  the  seigniors,  however,  were  reduced 
to  such  an  evil  plight,  for  some  of  them  learned  how  to  live  in  the  new 
country.  They  remained  on  their  lands,  and  as  the  population  in- 
creased won  some  return  from  the  soil.  They  were  poor  but  not 
wretched,  and  were  ignorant  of  books,  but  they  never  forgot  that  they 
were  gentlemen,  even  when  they  toiled  to  improve  their  estates,  for  they 
w^ere  hardy  and  healthy,  and  knew  that  the  lands  which  they  were  re- 
claiming would  be  owned  by  their  descendants  to  a  distant  day. 

When  the  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  New  France  was  set  on 
foot  it  was  given  a  religious  aspect,  and  for  a  few  years  there  seemed 
reason  to  suppose  that  religious  toleration  would  prevail.  In  Acadia 
the  pioneers  were  Huguenots,  though  Roman  Catholics  were  among 
the  settlers,   and  there  came  to   be  quite  a  number  of   Huguenots  at 

30  From  a  summary  of  the  correspondence  between  Denonville  and  de  Seignelay,  it 
is  clear  that  the  disorders  in  the  woods  had  become  so  great  that  some  action  must  be 
taken,  Denonville  had  issued  regulations  and  orders  against  disorderly  persons  without 
effect,  and  the  plight  of  the  colony  was  daily  becoming  desperate. 
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Quebec.^^  But  the  Jesuits  were  all-powerful  at  the  French  Court, 
and  did  not  approve  of  heretical  colonists,  nor  did  the  two  parties  live 
in  harmony  in  the  New  World.  Disputes  and  bickerings  arose  until 
the  question  was  settled  by  the  exclusion  of  Protestants  from  New 
France.^2      After  1632  the  colony  was  to  be  purely  Catholic. 

The  Recollets  had  entered  Canada  about  1615,  but,  finding  the 
tield  too  vast,  invited  the  Jesuits  to  assist  them,  and  with  the  coming 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1625,  a  new  era  in  the  religious  life  of  the  colony  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced.  In  1629,  when  the  English  captured 
Quebec,  both  the  Jesuits  and  Recollets  were  sent  back  to  France,  but 
with  the  restoration  of  the  colony  to  the  French  crown,  the  Jesuits 
alone  returned.  The  Recollets  were  not  permitted  to  rejoin  them  for 
many  years.  Under  the  sway  of  the  Jesuits,  Quebec  became  half 
monastic,  half  military.  The  best  life  of  the  colony  might  almost  be 
•said  to  centre  in  convents,  religious  schools  and  hospitals,  for  Quebec 
had  these  before  it  had  a  population.  Such  amusements  as  there  were, 
assumed  a  religious  air,^^  .and  only  the  fur  traders  or  the  coureurs  de 
hois  were  beyond  the  pale  of  ecclesiastical  control.  Soldier  and  citizen 
alike  entered  into  the  service  of  the  church. 

The  priests  went  to  their  work  among  the  Algonquins,  the  Ilurous 
and  later  the  Iroquois.  Of  all  their  missions,  that  to  the  Hurons  was 
the  most  promising,  but  when  this  tribe  was  almost  exterminated  by 
the  Iroquois  the  high  hopes  of  the  Jesuits  died.  There  were  other 
tribes  to  teach,  other  missions  could  be  established,  vast  regions  waited 
to  be  explored,  and  numberless  heathen  to  be  converted — but  Canada 
was  no  longer  a  mission,  it  was  a  colony.  In  1654  new 
church  establishments  were  erected,  a  college  was  begun  and 
a  mission  at  Sillery  founded.  The  x^riests  received  many 
large  grants  of  lands,  and  gained  a  firm  footing  in  New  France.       A 


31  Paillon,  Eistoire  de  la  Colonic  Franraise,  vol.  i.,  pp.  220-221.  The  Huguenots 
gave  some  little  trouble  in  New  France,  for  they  sang  their  hymns  and  psalms  publicly 
in  spite  of  prohibitions.  The  Jesuits  complained  that  the  heretics  became  more  power- 
ful and  were  dominant  in  New  France.  A  number  came  to  Quebec  with  Kirke,  but 
evidently  the  greater  number  of  Protestants  quitted  the  colony  upon  the  return  of  the 
French. 

32  Charter  of  the  Company  of  New  France,  1627. 

33  Faillon,  op.  cit.,  vol  i.,  pp.  291-292.  A  long  description  is  given  of  a  show  of 
fireworks  as  an  amusement  to  the  citizens,  in  honour  of  St.  Joseph,  who  had  been  chosen 
as  a  patron  saint  of  New  France.  The  Governor  presided,  and  placed  before  the  colonists 
an  edifying  example  of  piety. 
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company  of  pious  enthusiasts,  under  the  leadership  of  Maisonneuve, 
founded  Montreal  in  1642,  as  an  advanced  outpost  of  the  missionary 
life  of  the  colony.  Though  seventy-five  thousand  livres  had  been 
expended  by  this  band  of  missionaries,  no  attempt  was  made  to  exact 
a  return.  Nor  would  the  company  permit  any  of  its  members  to 
engage  in  the  fur  trade  for  themselves.^^  The  Jesuits  did  not  receive 
the  newcomers  cordially,  and  advised  Maisonneuve  against  coming  to 
Montreal.  The  Sulpitians,  however,  were  interested  in  the  enterprise, 
and  in  1657  the  latter  order  became  owners  of  the  town  and  mission.^^ 
In  1659  Montreal  contained  about  forty  houses,  a  fort  and  a  massive 
stone  wind-mill.  The  inhabitants  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  besides  women  and  children.  They  lived  a  very  pious  life  and 
looked  not  to  wordly  gain.  The  Ordinances  of  Maisonneuve  forbade 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  and  commanded  a  severe  punishment 
for  blasphemy.  High  play  and  debt  received  equally  severe 
penalties.^*^  The  town  or  mission  stood  in  a  very  exposed  position  on  the 
frontier  of  the  colony,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Iroquois  attacked 
it.  They  came  in  numbers  or  prowled  about  outside  the  walls  for  days, 
even  weeks,  in  order  to  attack  the  French.  The  colonists  could  only 
live  by  constant  watchfulness.  Working,  fasting,  praying,  the  scanty 
band  fought  its  foe,  feeling  that  this  was  a  true  crusade  against  the 
powers  of  evil.  When  the  Indian  attacks  ceased  for  a  space,  jealousy 
and  rivalry  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  sprang  into  life,  and  grew 
rapidly. 

Ecclesiastical  affairs  now  began  to  assume  an  aspect  which  de- 
manded the  control  of  a  Bishop,  and  the  Sulpitians  were  bent  upon  the 
election  of  one  who  favoured  them.  But  the  Jesuits  had  controlled 
the  Canadian  Church  since  1625,  and  felt  that  precedence  should  be 
recognized.  It  was  essential  to  them  that  they  should  have  a  Bishop 
whose  views  were  in  harmony  with  their  own,  and  thus  they  chose  for 
their  nominee  Frangois-Xavier  de  Laval-Montmorency,  Abbe  de 
Montigny,  a  churchman  who  was  zealous  but  not  fanatical,  and  who 

34  Dollier  de  Casson,  Eistoire  de  Montr6al,  1641-1642. 

35  Oiler,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  founding  of  Montreal,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Scminairc  dc  Saint-Svlpice.  In  this  way  there  was  a  connection  between  the  missionary 
colonists  and  the  Sulpitians,  and  when  they  were  invited  to  become  the  feudal  owners 
of  the  island  in  1657,  they  willingly  consented. 

36  Ordinances  de  Maisonnenve,  July,  1658,  and  January,  1659. 
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was  at  one  with  them  in  his  devotion  to  the  Holy  See."  From  this 
choice  sprang  the  quarrel  between  Sulpitian  and  Jesuit,  for  the 
Sulpitians  supported  their  nominee,  Queylus,  against  Laval,  who  was 
silently  supported  by  the  Jesuits.  The  latter  was  victorious,  and 
with  his  assumption  of  undivided  control  began  the  warfare  of  church 
and  state  in  New  France. 

No  doubt  the  Jesuits  were  the  most  able  and  best  educated  men 
in  New  France.  They  had  controlled  the  colony  •spiritually  and 
temporally,  and  the  early  Governors  had  supported  the  missions,  being 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  church.  The  policy  of  Argenson 
(1()58-1G()1)  was  radically  different.  The  first  quarrel  between  him  and 
Laval  arose  over  the  question  of  precedence  in  church  ceremonies  and 
the  relative  position  of  church  seats,  matters  trivial  iu  themselves 
but  really  important,  affecting  as  they  did  the  position  of  the  state 
with  reference  to  the  church.  Laval  secured  a  partial  triumph,  and 
Argenson  was  recalled.  His  successor,  Avaugour  (1661-1663), 
wished  to  be  friendly  with  Laval  and  the  Jesuits,  but  again 
the  quarrel  broke  out — this  time  over  the  brandy  question. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  Laval  had  de- 
manded and  obtained  the  punishment  of  death  against  those 
who  sold  spirits  to  the  Indians.  Avaugour  found  this  decree  in 
force  upon  his  arrival,  and  though  the  decree  was  repugnant  to  him 
personally,  he  permitted  the  punishment  to  take  place  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  Jesuits.  It  was  not  long  before  the  inconsistency  of  the 
churchmen  so  annoyed  the  Governor  that  he  annulled  the  decree. 
The  greatest  disorder  ensued,  and  Laval,  almost  in  despair,  went  to 
France  and  procured  the  Governor's  recall.  The  next  Governor,  De 
Mezy  (1663-1665),  was  really  selected  by  Laval,  who  thought  he  could 


37  Laval  oame  to  New  France  1659  as  the  representative  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  Canada  was.  From  the  return  of  the  Jesuits  in  1632,  the 
ifllhurch  was  a  dominant  force  in  the  colony.  This  state  of  affairs  was  seen  and  ably 
grasiped  by  Laval  upon  his  arrival.  He  did  not  receive  the  position  and  title  of  Bishop 
until  1674. 

38  The  Abb6  Queylus  was  the  nominee  for  Bishop  of  the  Sulpitian  order,  and  he  was 
acknowledged  at  first  "by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  as  his  Vicar-General  in  Canada.  The 
Jesuits,  strong  at  court  and  in  Canada,  were  able  to  make  use  of  royal  authority,  and 
procured  the  nomination  of  Laval.  In  the  quarrel  and  ©chism  which  ensued  in  Canada, 
Laval  could  depend  upoa  this  strong  support  at  court,  and  he  eventually  compelled 
Queylus  to  leave  the  colony. 
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be  easily  influenced  and  would  carry  out  the  will  of  the  church.  Per- 
ceiving this,  Jiowever,  the  Governor  rebelled  against  ecclesiastical 
interference,  and  he,  too,  was  recalled. 

Thus  far  the  church  had  been  successful,  and  though  the  court 
recognized  that  in  these  cases  the  church  had  encroached  upon  the 
state,  the  officials  were  instructed  to  appear  friendly  with  Laval,  but 
to  watch  the  Jesuits  closely.^^  Nor  was  it  long  before  reports  of 
clerical  interference  began  to  be  made,  particularly  when  Frontenac 
went  to  the  colony  as  Governor  (1689-1698).  He  accused  the  Jesuits 
of  thinking  more  of  beaver  skins  than  of  the  Indians.  He  declared 
that  their  missions  were  mockeries,  that  they  abused  the  confessional, 
interfered  in  family  matters  and  caused  great  confusion.  This  accusa- 
tion seems  to  have  resulted  in  an  ordinance  which  forbade  ecclesiastical 
bodies  to  trade  in  furs.^^ 

Another  accusation  against  the  Jesaits  was  that  they  desired  to 
keep  the  Canadian  Church  under  their  own  control,  and  that  to  do  so 
they  excluded  the  Recollets.  In  1760  the  King  ordered  the  return  of 
the  Recollet  Fathers,  but  they  came  back  almost  on  sufferance.  The 
Bishop  refused  to  permit  them  to  perform  parochial  duties  without 
special  permission.  Their  work  was  hindered  by  rules  and  regulations 
so  rigorous  that  there  was  not  more  freedom  than  if  they  lived  among 
heretics.^ ^  Laval,  it  was  said,  chose  to  permit  a  part  of  his  people 
to  live  without  spiritual  help  rather  than  to  send  a  Eecollet  to  them. 
The  cures,  too,  had  charge  of  districts  so  large  that  mass   could  be 

39  Royal  Instructions  to  Tracy,  1663,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  trade  of  the 
Indians  with  the  Dutch  for  brandy.  The  argument  is,  that  since  the  church  would  not 
permit  this  trafllc  in  Canada,  the  Indians  went  from  one  evil  to  another — from  drink  to 
heresy.  The  church  forgets  this.  In  1665  Talon  received  similar  instructions,  and  he 
reported  that  the  savages  were  not  well  taught.  Courcelles  also  reported  upon  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  and  found  that  the  Jesuits  exceeded  their  authority. 

40  A  Royal  Ordinance,  April  15th.,  1676,  commanded  that  no  one  having  ecclesiastical 
or  secular  dignity,  nor  any  religious  community,  should  be  permitted  to  trade  in  furs, 
for  the  sake  of  example. 

41  Margry,  Memoires  et  Documents,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  18-21.  The  Bishop  of  Quebec  declared 
the  Recollets  were  not  to  exert  any  influence  upon  the  people  of  the  country.  They  were 
to  live  within  their  houses,  to  pray,  chant  and  live  a  monastic  life.  Their  convent  was 
placed  far  from  Quebec.  The  Bishop  frequently  discriminated  against  them.  If  a 
Recollet  was  permitted  by  the  Bishop  to  celebrate  mass,  he  must  get  permission  from 
the  cure  also.  The  Recollets  were  afraid  to  confess  in  church,  because,  if  recognized, 
the  confessor  was  treated  as  a  rebel  and  the  penitent  as  a  rascal,  and  both  were  per- 
secuted. 
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celebrated  there  only  once  in  six  weeks,  and  this  was  so  favourable 
to  the  retention  of  ecclesiastical  control  that  Laval  constantly  evaded 
carrying  out  the  King's  instructions  to  localize  the  cures.  The  Canadian 
priests  lived  a  severe  life  indeed,  and  set  an  example  of  piety  and 
heroic  endurance,  though  all  the  colonists  did  not  profit  from  it/^ 

It  is  also  curious  to  note  how  the  temporal  power  came  readily  to 
the  assistance  of  the  spiritual.      For  instance,  if  a  man  ate  meat  during 
Lent  without  permission,  he  was   punished  by   the  law   of  the   land. 
Regulations  against   blasphemy   could   be   enforced  only   by  the  civil 
authorities.       Drunkenness,  irreverence  towards  God  and  the  King, 
violation  of  fast  days,  were  some  of  the  misdemeanours  for  which  the 
punishment  decreed  by  the  church  must  be  carried  out  by  the  state.*^ 
Also  calling  at  a  tavern  during  divine  service  on  a  holy  day  or  a  Sunday 
was  an    act    calling    for    special    punishment.       The    clerical  party 
kept    the    manners     and    the     pleasures    of     the     colonists    under 
its    control    as    long    as    possible.        It    made    rules    as    to    mar- 
riages  and   baptisms,  as   to  the  adornment  of  the  person   and   other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  trivial  things  of  everyday  life.       Frontenac 
encouraged  balls  and  theatricals  to  the  horror  of  churchmen,  but  as  a 
rule  the  pleasures  of  the  young  town  were  very  simple.      It  was  only 
natural  that   a  colony   so   deeply   imbued    with,   religious   sentiments 
should  leave  its  impress  upon  its  inhabitants,  even  when  the  missionary 
period  was  left  behind  and  a  royal  province  created.      Kalm,  a  Swedish 
botanist,  who  travelled  through  North  America  between  1745  and  1750, 
noted  the  extremely  pious  life  of  the  people,  and  compared  them  with 
their  neighbours,  the  English   and   Dutch,  much   to  the  credit  of  the 
former.^^ 

42  Faillon,  op.  cit,  vol.  i.,  pp.  275  and  276.  The  Governor,  gentlemen,  citizens, 
soldiers  and  servants  alike  yielde-d  to  pious  influences.  Many  who  had  lived  negligently 
in  France,  changed  their  mode  of  life  in  the  new  country.  But  all  the  colonists  did  not 
follow  this  good  example. 

43  Faillon,  op.  cit,  vol.  i.,  pp.  293  and  294.  Any  public  infraction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  was  punished  by  the  civil  authority.  Faillon  cites  several  instances  of  punishments 
for  blasphemy,  drunkenness  and  the  like.  In  La  Yie  de  Mile,  le  Ber,  p.  310,  Faillon  de- 
scribes the  action  taken  by  M.  le  Ber  when  he  heard  a  servant  swearing.  The  servant 
was  denounced  before  the  magistrate  and  punished. 

44  Kalm,  Travels  in  North  America,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  43  and  44.  The  French  in  their 
colonies  spend  much  more  time  in  prayer  and  external  worship  than  do  the  English  and 
the  Dutch  in  the  British  colonies.  The  French  have  prayers  every  night  and  morning 
on  board  their  ships,  and  on  Sundays  they  pray  more  than  commonly.  They  say  grace 
at  meals  regularly,  and  every  o^e  says  prayers  in  private  as  soon  as  he  gets  up.  At 
Fort  St.  Frederic  all  the  soldiers  assemibled  together  for  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
most  of  them  in  Latin,  which,  he  adds,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  do  not  understand. 
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All  education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  church.  There  was  neither 
a  rival  religion  nor  a  population  differing  in  origin  to  contend  with,  and 
the  system  of  education  instituted  was  not  interfered  with.  At  Quebec 
Laval  established  a  Seminary  for  priests  and  another  for  boys,  both 
French  and  Indian.  About  1668  a  sort  of  farm  school  was  founded 
for  the  teaching  of  trades.  These  schools  were  supported  by  tithes, 
or  by  the  sale  of  Laval's  private  property  in  New  France  and  by  the 
contributions  of  his  supporters  and  admirers.  The  Jesuits  had  their 
own  resources,  chiefly  derived  from  the  large  grants  of  lands  and  sums 
of  money  from  the  King.  The  Sulpitians,  too,  had  their  own  sources 
of  revenue,  and  were  enabled  to  establish  schools  also.  A  memoir, 
dated  1740,  makes  it  clear  that  such  education  as  could  be  obtained  at 
Quebec  was  •slight  indeed.  The  pupils  scarcely  knew  how  to  read 
and  write,  and  were  ignorant  of  history  and  geography.  At  Montreal 
the  case  was  even  worse,  for,  though  the  children  attended  the  schools 
of  Saint  Sulpice  and  of  the  Freres  Charron,  "  they  learn  only  grammar." 
The  girls  were  taught  by  the  Ursuline  nuns,  and  seem  to  have  received, 
relatively  speaking,  rather  more  education  than  did  the  boys. 
Ferland  thinks  the  Canadian  children  of  the  pioneer  period  had 
ability,  memory  and  intelligence,  but  that  they  "  were  content  with 
little  knowledge."  They  did  not  make  a  steady  effort,  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  natural  levity  of  their  character  and  to  circumstances.  He 
considers  that  they  excelled  in  trades  and  handicrafts,  but  the  con- 
stant demand  for  skilled  workmen  somewhat  contradicts  this  state- 
ment. The  ignorance  of  the  people  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
a  man  was  refused  as  godfather  because  of  his  gross  ignorance  mani- 
fested when  questioned  in  the  shorter  catechism.  And  yet  such 
education  as  there  was,  centred  largely  in  religious  instruction. 

The  Bishop  had  an  official  position  which  entitled  him  to  judge 
causes  between  ecclesiastics,  and  four  sorts  of  causes  among  the  laity. 
Of  the  latter,  one  was  the  invalidity  of  marriage,  a  source  of  frequent 
trouble  and  confusion,  particularly  during  the  period  of  the  Acadian 
exodus.  Another  was  heresy,  with  which  neither  the  first  Bishops, 
nor,  indeed,  any  of  the  early  churchmen  had  trouble,  for  though 
heretical  meetings  were  forbidden,  after  1632  there  were  few  if  any 
heretics,  except  a  few  of  the  New  England  captives,  most  of  whom 
speedily  became  Catholics.  Simony  and  dimes  au  petitoire  fell 
within  his  province,  but  apparently  such  cases  were  never  brought 
before  his  notice. 
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The  colonists  were  not  free  from  the  superstitions  of  the  times,  and 
supernatural  visitants  and  visions,  witches  and  witchcraft  played  their 
part  in  the  life  of  the  less  adventurous  hahitants.^^  The  records  of  the 
Conseil  Souverain  make  mention  of  an  accusation  of  sorcery  aj^^ainst 
Catherine  Grenier,  a  widow.  In  the  dearth  of  evidence,  the  decision 
was  postponed  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  the  case  was  allowed  to 
drop.  The  tales  of  mysterious  communications,  apparitions  and 
miracles  were  for  the  most  part  religious  or  served  a  religious  turn. 
Thus  the  earthquake  of  1663,  which  occurred  during  the  period  of  the 
quarrel  between  Bishop  and  Governor  regarding  the  sale  of  brandy, 
was  regarded  by  the  church  as  a  warning  from  God  to  the  wicked 
colony.  It  was  not  an  earthquake,  but  a  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Divine  Being. 

In  the  absence  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  of  whom  there  were 
very  few  in  New  France,  the  hospital  nuns  proved  to  be  a  great  bless- 
ing. They  cared  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  fought  disease  and 
distress  with  heroic  courage.  The  physicians  who  did  come  to  the 
colony  were  poorly  paid.  Sarrazin,  afterwards  very  well  known 
from  his  botanical  studies,  received  an  annual  income,  but  took  no  fees 
from  his  patients^*^ 

To  literature  and  the  fine  arts  New  France  contributed  little. 
Throughout  the  early  period  the  struggle  for  existence  absorbed  all 
efforts.  The  bare  necessities  of  life  could  be  procured  only  with  great 
difliculty,  and  there  was  no  time  to  look  for  luxuries.  Apart  from  this, 
the  church  held  the  direction  of  such  affairs  in  its  grasp,  and  all  the 
energies  of  the  clergy  were  directed  towards  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  and  towards  a  censorship  of  life  and  morals.  Pictures,  books, 
rich  vestments  and  altar  plate  found  their  way  to  the  colony,  but  these 
were  for  purposes  the  church  could  understand.  During  the  last  age 
of  the  old  regime  (1720-1760)  Quebec  became  a  miniature  Versailles 
and  Montreal  endeavoured  to  outshine  her  rival  in  wealth  and  maerni- 
ficence.       Suite,  in   a  paper   before  the   Royal   Society,*^  argues  that 


45  Very  early  in  fhe  history  of  the  colony,  the  censitaires  repudiated  the  name  of 
vassal  or  censitaire,  preferring  to  be  called  habitants. 

46  Conseil  Souverain.    Sarrazin,  the  only  doctor  of  the  king  in  New  France  received 
600  livres  per  year,  and  no  fees  from  patients.    This  entry  is  dated  June  19th.,  1701. 

47  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1896.     A  Study  of  the  Historical  and 
Miscellaneous  Literature  of  Quebec,  1760-1784. 
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there  were  only  about  60,000  books  in  New  France  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  and  that  education  and  literary  development  did  not  receive 
any  impetus  until  after  1760.  Even  printing,  long  in  use  in  the  New 
England  colonies,  was  slow  to  reach  New  France.'^^  Acadia  estab- 
lished a  jDrinting  press  and  jjublished  a  newspaper  about  1752,  but  only 
after  it  had  become  a  British  possession."*^  At  no  time,  therefore,  did 
the  conditions  of  life  seem  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  helles-lettres.  The 
colonists  looked  to  France  for  assistance,  for  guidance  and  for  protec- 
tion. It  was  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  grandson  that  they 
turned  for  the  pleasures,  the  luxuries  and  the  social  distinctions  which 
they  coveted.  But  those  things  which  develop  taste  and  culture  were 
not  afforded  them,  nor  did  an  intellectual  impulse  spring  up  within  the 
colony. 

HELEN  RORKE. 


48  Gagnon,  Essai  de  Bibliograpliie  Canadicnne.       The  general    impression    is,    says 
M.  Gagnon,  that  printing  was  not  established  until  1764  at  Quebec.      He  contends,  how- 
ever, that  some  printing  had  been  done  in  Canada  in  1759.      He  mentions  two  mandements 
of  Bishop  Pontbriand  as  having  been  printed  in  that  year,  one  at  Quebec,  the  other  at 
Montreal. 

49  The  Editor  of  the  Dominion  Register  and  Review  has  seen  a  copy  of  this  news- 
paper, "  The  Gazette,"  dated  1752, 
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It  is  somewhat  strange  in  these  days,  when  the  theatre  is  always 
striving  after  something  new,  that  we  should  find  one  London  play- 
house content  to  revive  the  traditions  of  the  past.  We  might  perhaps 
think  that  one  of  the  old  morality  plays  that  enthralled  the  townsmen 
of  Tudor  days  would  hardly  hold  the  attention  of  a  modern  audience. 
Yet  thi?  judgment  is  not  borne  out  by  facts,  in  spite  of  the  more  obstru- 
sive  attractions  of  the  Metropolis,  w^hen  strangers  thronged  its  streets 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  preparations  for  the  Coronation. 

The  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  under  whose  direction  this  old 
morality  play  is  being  revived,  perhaps  considered  that  it  would  be  an 
anachronism  to  make  use  of  modern  methods  of  advertising,  for  a 
handful  of  men  bearing  placards,  and  a  few  miniature  posters  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  were  all  that  told  the  public  of  this  attraction  at 
the  Imperial  Theatre.  Yet,  even  in  London,  one  does  occasionally 
find  time  to  read  an  advertisement,  though  it  be  borne  by  one  of  those 
so-called  "  sandwich  men."  It  w^as  thi-s  that  led  the  writer  to  make 
his  way  one  July  afternoon  across  St.  James'  Park  to  the  little  theatre 
that  stands  almost  in  the  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  in  these  days,  when  the  church  and  the 
theatre  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  irreconcileable,  to  realize  the  part 
that  the  theatre  played  in  the  moral  life  of  man  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Quick  to  realise  that  the  acceptable  and 
forcible  presentation  of  a  truth  is  a  guarantee  to  its  retention  in  the 
memory,  the  church  initiated  that  form  of  spectacular  and  dramatic 
representation  which  later,  after  passing  through  various  more  or  less 
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distinct  phases  of  evolution,  was  to  result  in  the  development,  along 
distinct  lines,  of  the  two  great  elements — the  comic  and  the  serious — 
which  were  in  the  beginning  inseparably  fused,  even  in  pieces  of  a  pro- 
foundly religious  character. 

"  Everyman  "  belongs  to  the  group  of  earlier  English  moralities, 
dating  from  about  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  VII.,  though  some  place 
it  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  We  know  positively  that  it 
was  printed  before  1531,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  group  which  in- 
cludes such  moralities  as  "  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,"  "  Nature," 
"  The  World  and  the  Child,"  and  "  Hycke-scorner,"  which  were  followed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  by  "  Lusty  Juventus."  The  title  given  in 
Hazlitt's  Dodsley  is  as  follows: — 

Here   begynneth   a  treatyse  how  the 

hye  fader  of  heven  sendeth  dethe 

to  somon  euery  creature  to 

come  and  gyve  a  counte 

of  their  lyves  in  this 

worlde  and  is  in  ma- 

ner  of  a  morall 

playe. 

Then,  on  the  title-page  from  which  this  is  taken,  there  follow  some 
rather  gruesome  woodcuts  representing  the  chief  characters.  "  Every- 
man "  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  plays  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  that  period,  and,  strange  to  say,  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
at  a  time  when  the  standard  of  morality  was  not  so  refined  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  and,  either  as  realized  in  life  or  expressed  in  litera- 
ture, was  such  as  to  render  a  play  of  this  character  the  exception. 

"  Everyman "  is  a  dramatic  sermon,  based  upon  the  parable  of 
the  rich  man — "  This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee  " — and  is 
followed  out  in  the  spirit  of  Ecclesiastes. 

The  story  is  simple,  and  is  effectively  told  in  verse.  Like  all  the 
plays  of  those  early  times,  greater  stress  was  laid  upon  the  importance 
of  acting,  while  scenic  effects  were  used  only  as  supplementary,  and 
were  as  simple  as  possible  in  character.  In  this  we  see  a  continuation 
of  the  Greek  tradition.  In  fact,  all  the  so-called  "  unities  "  are  pre- 
served by  this  play,  impressing  upon  us  the  fact  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  classic  drama,  not  only  in  range  of  subject,  but  also  in  form. 
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The  length  of  the  action  corresponds  to  the  time  talien  in  its  represen- 
tation on  the  stage;  the  action  itself  is  essentially  one,  and  Everyman 
is  on  the  stage  from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  exception  of  one  brief 
interval,  when  he  retires  to  receive  the  sacrament  and  the  last  rites  of 
the  church.  The  scene,  too,  remains  unchanged.  Simple,  almost 
bare,  in  its  furnishing,  the  stage  consists  of  three  platforms  at  different 
levels,  though  it  is  to  the  middle  one  that  the  main  action  is  confined. 
The  highest  platform  is  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  at  the  opening 
of  the  play  it  is  hidden  behind  a  curtain  of  tapestry.  Both  sides  of  the 
stage  are  also  occupied  by  Gothic  niches,  somewhat  resembling  the 
tombs  of  the  period,  with  the  upper  recesses  curtained  off. 

As  was  customary,  the  representation  begins  with  a  monologue 
by  the  Messenger,  in  which  he  says: — 

"  I  pray  you  all  give  your  audience, 

And  hear  this  matter  with  reverence 
*         «         *         « 

For  ye  shall  hear,  how  our  Heaven  King 
Calleth  Everyman  to  a  general  reckoning: 
Give  audience,  and  hear  w^hat  he  doth  say." 

At  this  point  the  play  opens  with  the  drawing  aside  of  the 
tapestry,  disclosing  the  third  platform,  with  God  seated  on  His  throne. 
He  is  somewhat  conventionally  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  gray 
beard,  and  attended  by  an  angel,  a  monk  and  a  nun.  After  summar- 
izing, in  a  short  and  dignified  monologue,  his  mercy  towards  mankind, 
whose  degeneracy  causes  him  sore  displeasure.  He  summons  Death, 
his  "  mighty  messenger." 

A  prolonged  trumpet  blast  sounds,  and  when  it  has  died  away  a 
fantastic  figure,  got  up  after  the  style  of  Holbein's  celebrated  "  Dance 
of  Death,"  appears  and  learns  his  errand: 

"  Go  thou  to  Everyman, 
And  show  him  in  my  name 
A  pilgrimage  he  must  on  him  take, 
Which  he  in  no  wise  may  escape; 
And  that  he  bring  with  him  a  sure  reckoning 
Without  delay  or  any  tarrying. 


j> 
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Another  blast  of  the  trumpet,  and  Death  departs  to  "  cruelly  out- 
search  both  great  and  small,"  while  the  curtain  hides  from  view 
Adonai  the  Almighty. 

Everyman  now  saunters  gaily  in,  clad  in  a  picturesque  garb,  and 
playing  idly  on  a  stringed  instrument;  but  his  careless  gaiety  quickly 
changes  to  consternation  when  Death  appears  and  announces  that  he 
has  to  make  a  long  journey,  and  bring  with  him  his  reckoning,  in 
which  is  written  the  record  of  his  life  with  all  his  deeds,  both  the  few 
good  and  the  many  bad. 


"  O  Death,  thou  comest,  when  I  had  thee  least  in  mind 


t " 


he  says;  and  tries  in  vain  by  offering  gold  to  gain  a  brief  respite.  But 
Death  cares  naught  for  gold,  or  silver,  or  riches;  so  that  Everyman, 
seeing  that  all  his  efforts  avail  nothing,  cries  out  in  anguish: 

"  O  Gracious  God,  in  the  high  seat  celestial, 
Have  mercy  on  me  in  this  most  need. 
Shall  I  have  no  company  from  this  vale  terrestrial 
Of  mine  acquaince,^  that  way  me  to  lead?  " 

Death  bids  him  take  with  him  any  that  are  willing  to  go,  and, 
telling  him  to  make  ready  his  departure,  leaves  him  overwhelmed  with 
his  misfortune. 

Just  then  Fellowship,  attired  like  the  other  characters,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
happens  to  pass  by,  and,  catching  sight  of  Everyman,  asks  him  why 
he  looks  "  so  piteously."  He  professes  to  be  willing  to  help  his  friend 
in  any  way  possible,  "  For,"  as  he  says, 

"  he  that  will  say  and  nothing  do. 
Is  not  worthy  with  good  company  to  go." 

But  when  he  learns  that  Everyman  is  bent  upon  a  journey  from  which 
he  will  never  return,  he  exclaims  in  alarm. 


1  Acquaintance. 
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"Now,  in  good  faith,  I  will  not  that  way; 
But,  and  thou  will  murder,  or  any  man  kill, 
In  that  I  will  help  thee  with  a  good  will." 

In  the  same  way  Everyman  is  deserted  by  Kindred  with  a  heart- 
lessness  that  is  almost  cynical.  Driven  nearly  to  despair,  he  bethinks 
himself  of  his  goods.  Hereupon  the  niche  on  the  left  of  the  stage 
is  uncurtained,  and  reveals  Goods,  an  uncouth  figure  in  Eastern 
garb,  squatting  on  a  divan,  with  piles  of  gold  before  him,  and  bags 
of  gold  and  books  of  accounts  on  either  side.  It  is  to  this  strange 
figure,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  the  merchants  of  Baghdad 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  that  Everyman  determines  to  make, an  appeal 
in  the  hope 

"  That  money  maketh  all  right  that  is  wrong." 

But  here  again  he  is  baffled,  and,  instead  of  finding  his  Goods  ready  to 
help  him  on  his  journey,  Everyman  learns,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  has 
from  the  beginning  been  his  enemy,  striving  to  corrupt  and  destroy 
him,  and  now  remaining  behind  in  the  world  to  work  his  base  schemes 
on  other  luckless  men. 

Deserted  by  Fellowship,  by  Kindred,  and  by  his  Goods,  Everyman 
has  recourse,  in  his  despair,  to  his  Good  Deeds.  The  curtain  of  the 
other  niche  is  drawn  aside  at  this  point,  and  shows  Good  Deeds,  a  pale- 
faced  nun,  bound  back  to  earth.      On  her  rests  Everyman's  last  hope, 

"  But,  alas !  she  is  so  weak, 
That  she  can  nother  go  nor  speak." 

She  does,  however,  promise  him  the  assistance  of  her  sister,  Know- 
ledge, a  majestic  figure,  robed  in  purple,  and  by  her  advice  Everyman 
implores  the  aid  of  Confession: 

"  O  glorious  fountain,  that  all  uncleanness  doth  clarify, 
Wash  from  me  the  spots  of  vices  unclean. 
That  on  me  no  sin  may  be  seen; 
I  come  with  Knowledge  for  my  redemption, 
Redempt  with  heart  and  full  contrition." 
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Confession,  clad  in  the  robes  of  a  Dominican  monk,  then  imposes 
penance,  which  Everyman  performs  upon  the  stage — a  touch  of 
realism — and  then  goes  off  for  a  moment  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
while  Good  Deeds  and  Knowledge  converse  about  the  advantages  of 
a  holy  and  efficient  priesthood. 

Everyman's  invocation  at  this  point  is  worth  quoting,  not  only 
from  its  literary  merit,  but  because  it  marks  a  climax  of  impassioned 
expression  of  emotion: — 

"  O  Eternal  God,  O  heavenly  figure, 
O  way  of  rightwiseness,  O  goodly  vision. 
Which  descended  down  in  a  virgin  pure. 
Because  he  would  Everyman  redeem. 
Which  Adam  forfeited  by  his  disobedience, 
O  blessed  Godhead,  elect  and  high  Divine, 
Forgive  me  my  grievous  offence; 
Here  I  cry  thee  mercy  in  this  presence: 
O  ghostly  treasure,  O  ransomer  and  redeemer! 
Of  all  the  world  hope  and  conduyter. 
Mirror  of  joy,  foundation  of  mercy. 
Which  enlumineth  heaven  and  earth  thereby. 
Hear  my  clamorous  complaint,  though  it  late  be. 
Receive  my  prayers  of  thy  benignity. 
Though  I  be  a  sinner  most  abominable." 

At  this  point  the  tapestry  at  the  back  of  the  stage  is  again  drawn 
aside,  disclosing  the  rather  gruesome  spectacle  of  an  empty  grave,  and 
now  as  Everyman  dies,  he  is  deserted  in  turn  by  his  former  companions 
— Beauty,  Strength,  Discretion  and  his  Five  Wits.  So  weak  now 
that  he  can  scarcely  stand,  though  rejoicing  in  his  salvation,  Every- 
man is  helped  into  his  grave  by  Knowledge  and  Good  Deeds,  who  stay 
by  him  till  the  end. 

Once  more  the  mournful  trumpet  sounds;  Death  appears  in  the 
distance,  and  Everyman,  with  his  last  breath,  murmurs, 

"  In  manus  tuas,  of  might  most. 
For  ever  commendo  spiritum  meum." 
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As  was  customary,  the  play  ends  with  a  monologue  by  the  Doctor 
or  Messenger,  who  sums  up  the  play  and  points  the  moral,  showing 
its  practical  application  to  his  hearers. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  play — simple,  direct,  impressive.  There 
is  one  fact  significant  of  the  psychological  effect  of  the  play  which  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  it  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  sincerity  and  ability 
of  the  players,  and  that  is,  that  during  the  whole  performance  not  once 
was  there  the  least  demonstration  of  applause.  Subdued  throughout 
in  action  and  in  scenery,  the  whole  play  might  be  designated  as  a 
symphony  in  a  minor  key.  The  plot,  as  critics  have  remarked,  is 
simple  and  strong,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  earnestness  and  reality 
of  the  theme.  Its  interest  for  the  audience  was  almost  guaranteed 
by  the  universality  of  its  scope,  which  is  such  as  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion, if  not  the  sympathy,  of  every  one  who  saw  it. 

To  many  modern  spectators,  accustomed  to  the  modern  drama, 
the  allegorical  form  of  the  play  may  perhaps  seem  somewhat  tedious, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  character  of  the  modern  drama 
is  the  result  of  many  influences,  among  which  the  most  prominent 
are  that  humanistic  spirit  of  regarding  the  world  which  has  character- 
ized  the   last  three   centuries,   and   that  extraordinary   development 
w^hich  has  made  itself  so  evident  in  art  and  science  during  the  same 
period.      This  importance  which  allegory  and  personification  attained 
in  the  fourteenth    and    fifteenth    centuries   in  European    literature  is 
accounted  for  as  being  a  natural  and  essential  step  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  mankind.       This  psychological  phenomenon  finds  its 
material  realization  in  the  various  realms  of  art — in  literature,  from 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose   to   the   Divina    Cornmedia   of   Dante,    in    Giotto's 
frescoes,  and  in  the  sculpture  of  Orcagna.    It  was  manifested  also  in 
Germany,  while  in  England  we  are  familiar  with  it  in  the  "  Vision  of 
Piers  the  Plowman."      In   the   drama  it  developed   from  the  gradual 
tendency  to  lay  more  and  more  stress  upon  one  or  other  of  the  person- 
ages of  the  earlier  Miracle  Play,  and  consequently  to  arouse  increased 
interest  in  them.      It  is  in  this  separation  and  generalization  of  con- 
ventional   characters   that   we   get   the    first   representation    of   real 
dramatic  types  of  character,  and  of  this  there  are  numerous  examples 
in  "  Everyman." 

But  equally  important  with  the  existence  of  natural  and  distinc- 
tive types,  is  the  necessity  of  scope  for  the  action,  not  of  those  passions 
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which  are  individual,  localized  and  perhaps  bizarre  in  character,  but 
for  the  dramatic  presentation  of  these  feelings  which  spring  from  the 
foundations  of  men's  daily  life,  giving  us  that  "  touch  of  Nature  that 
makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

In  "  Everyman  "  this  element  of  dramatic  passion  is  present  in  a 
marked  degree.  A  cursory  glance  through  the  text  as  it  remains  to 
us  will  not,  however,  bring  this  home  to  the  majority  of  readers. 
The  play  must  be  seen  before  its  effect  can  be  appreciated,  or  even 
realized,  in  a  moderate  degree.  In  cold  print  the  allegory  is  obtru- 
sive, and  our  imagination  does  not  seem  able  to  free  itself  from  that 
bondage.  Everyman  becomes  Every  Man,  and  in  that  brief  moment 
his  connotation  disappears — he  becomes  indefinite,  general,  bookish. 

Yet,  on  the  stage,  there  is  scarcely  a  more  real  or  more  living 
character  than  Everyman  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  actor.  He 
is  no  longer  the  epitome  of  the  human  race,  but  a  living  man;  no 
general  type,  but  an  individual ;  and  it  is  only  afterwards  that  reason 
asserts  that  the  sufferings  of  Everyman  are  typical  of  mankind, 
and  that  the  whole  play  is  an  allegory.  Yet  it  all  seems  so  real  at 
the  time  that  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  it  is  perhaps  a  comparative 
lack  of  imaginative  power  in  the  modern  mind  that  renders  the  alle- 
gorical genre  uninteresting  to  so  many. 

The  half-light  and  sombre  accessories  of  the  stage  are  intensified 
by  the  deep  shadows,  and  as  the  gay  accents  of  Everyman's  mirthful 
companions  die  away  and  are  succeeded  by  the  solemn  and  measured 
tones  of  Knowledge  and  Confession,  we  forget  that  we  are  at  the 
theatre,  forget  that  these  mediaeval  men  and  women  will  in  an  hour's 
time  be  walking  the  same  streets  of  London  with  us,  forget  where  we 
are,  and  who  we  are.  Everyman  has  our  sympathy.  When  the 
mournful  blast  of  the  trumpet  sounds  for  the  last  time,  an  involuntary 
shudder  passes  through  us,  and  when  Everyman  descends  into  the 
grave,  the  effect  is  of  an  intensity  and  a  realism  that  are  perhaps  never 
surpassed  by  a  scene  of  equal  simplicity. 

GERHARD  R.  LOMER. 


SURSUM. 


Hush,  vex  me  not!    The  soul 
Makes  her  own  creed, 

Borne  to  an  unseen  goal 
Whate'er  impede, 

A  shrine  she  keepeth  whole, 
Though  the  heart  bleed. 


^b' 


The  lingering  shades  of  night 

Now  melt  away, 
And,  see,  the  blind  grows  white 

With  dawning  day, 
And  soon  shall  ruddy  light 

Flood  sky  and  spray. 

Come,  wheel  my  chair  again 

The  window  near; 
What  murmur  in  my  brain 

Grows  yet  more  clear 
That  'mid  the  pulse  of  pain 

I  could  not  hear? 

Its  tones  are  those  of  earth, 
Solemn  nor  strange — 

His  voice?     Doth  then  new  birth 
Bring  naught  of   change. 

Of  human  speech  no  dearth 
Where  spirits  range? 
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Surely  he  prayeth  low 

To  God  for  me; 
Methinks  the  words — but  so 

'Tis  God's  decree 
That  mortals  may  not  know 

What  words  they  be. 

And  like  the  dying  hymn 

Of  minster  choir 
That  floats  through  spaces  dim 

High  and  yet  higher 
And  joins  the  cherubim 

Ere  it  expire, 

I  hear  an  antiphone 

From  lips  unseen 
Take  up  his  accents  lone 

That  come  between — 
'Tis  gone — perchance  its  tone 

Hath  never  been. 

Go,  part  the  curtains  free. 

The  blind  upraise; 
Once  more  I  fain  would  see 

The  city  ways 
We  wandered,  I  and  he, 

In  bygone  days. 

Silent  o'er  lea  and  lawn 

The  low  mist  lies; 
Up  through  the  grey  of  dawn 

The  steeples  rise. 
And  pierce  the  red  flush  drawn 

In  eastern  skies. 

There  on  the  hillside  climbs 
The  straggling  street; 

And  there  the  grove  of  limes 
Beside  the  wheat. 

Where  oft  in  summer  times 
I  led  his  feet. 
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The  fitful  gusts  would  blow, 
Cleaving  the  grain, 

And  flash  of  poppies  show 
A  crimson  vein. 

Then  vanish  in  the  glow 
Of  gold  again. 

And  gating  on  the  field 
In  mute  surprise. 

As  if  God  had  revealed 
To  infant  eyes 

A  sudden  glory  sealed 
To  old  and  wise. 

My  darling  stands;  and  then 
From  that  high  land 

We  come  down  through  the  glen 
And  by  the  strand 

And  on  through  hum  of  men 
Hand  laid  in  hand. 

O  fickle  life!  O  frail! 

Thy  transient  hour 
Biddeth  that  man  prevail 

With  human  power, 
Nor  lose  in  grief  and  wail 

Thy  passing  dower. 

Once  more  I  see  a  rout 
Of  school-boys  play, 

And  hear  the  victor  shout 
Rise  from  the  fray — 

And  borne  in  triumph  out 
He  moves  away. 

My  dying  eyes  scarce  mark 
Yon  school-house  there; 

Oft  late  into  the  dark 

I've  climbed  the  stair. 

And  seen  his  taper's  spark 
Above  the  glare. 
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Once  more  the  garlands  hung, 

The  happy  eyes, 
The  song  of  welcome  sung. 

The  play's  disguise. 
The  generous  cheers  outflung, 

The  crowning  prize! 

Ah  me,  for  him  my  choice 

Should  be  the  same — 
'Tis  well  ambition's  voice 

Men  cannot  tame, 
Bidding  them  weep,  rejoice, 

Nor  sink  to  shame. 

O  college  walls  that  soar 

Beside  the  wave. 
Your  peace  and  ancient  lore 

A  child,  he'd  crave — 
Never  can  ye  restore 

What  once  I  gave! 

Yours  are  the  little  room. 

The  roaring  gale, 
The  flickering  light,  the  gloom. 

The  lashing  hail. 
The  final  hour  of  doom. 

The  features  pale. 

His  head  he  bade  me  lift. 

Half  in  a  dream. 
Flung  through  the  moving  drift 

He  watched  the  beam. 
And  pointing  to  the  rift, 

Passed  in  the  gleam. 

I  hear  him  praying  low 

To  God  for  me; 
At  last  God's  peace  I  know. 

From  earth  soon  free. . . . 
I  fall  asleep ....  I  go 

With  him  to  be. 

CHAS.  E.  MOYSE. 


HASTY   NOTES  AND  JUDGMENTS. 


"  Travels  do  not  much  hurt  me,  were  it  not  for  the  charges,  which  are 

exceedingly'  great." — Montaigne. 

Xew  York  to  Naples! — To  be  strictly  conventional,  the  good  ship 
Phoenicia  worked  out  into  a  gale  off  Sandy  ITook,  the  wind  (90  miles 
an  hour,  N.Y.  Weather  Bureau)  screeching  through  the  rigging.  To 
be  strictly  truthful,  it  would  not  have  hurt  the  good  ship  if  the  wind 
could  have  blown  through  her  at  290  miles  an  hour,  if  it  could  have 
blown  off  the  smell  that  2,000  Hamburg  emigrants  had  left,  three  days 
before.  Further,  the  wind  can  blow  90  miles  an  hour  in  certain 
directions,  and  not  make  a  very  heavy  sea;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
captain  did  not  say  that  it  was  the  worst  he  had  ever  seen.  Gentle 
reader,  have  we  not  heard  that  old  lie  about  the  captain  many  times? 
It  is  possible  that  even  Charon  says  these  things  to  the  passengers  who 
pay  two  ohoU  and  who  sit  nearest  him. 

There  are  twelve  of  us  on  board  whose  native  speech  is  English, 
and  the  majority  of  the  passengers  form  a  pilgrimage  (not  at  all  in 
sack-cloth  and  ashes)  from  Mexico  to  Rome,  composed  of  a  dozen 
affable-looking  priests  and  a  few  Spanish  laymen  and  women.  The 
Mexican  habits  of  costume  are  picturesque,  but  unsuited  for  sea-sick 
weather.  From  careful  observation,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
neatest  wear  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  spend  much  time  upon  the 
ceremony  of  dressing  is  a  tight-fitting  tailor-made  gown  and  a  rubber 
bathing  cap.      The  mantilla  is  most  effective,  when  not  worn. 

A  little  Italian  is  travelling  to  Sicily,  ostensibly  for  his  health. 
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The  true  inwardness  of  his  life  he  discloses  to  me  after  the  deck  has 
cleared  at  night,  though  why  I  have  to  be  his  confidant  I  cannot 
imagine;  it  was  not  that  I  was  sympathetic.  He  loved  her,  and  she 
loved  him;  they  were  to  be  married  in  a  few  days.  She  had  bought 
her  clothes.  His  family  objected,  gave  him  |4:00,  telegraphed  her  that 
he  was  going  away,  destination  unknown.  "  I  will  write  to  her  to  say 
that  I  will  not  marry  her.  I  am  sorry,  too.  I  hope  she  will  not  kill 
herself!"  Many  comments  arose  in  my  mind,  but  I  suppressed  them 
all.  To  do  him  the  justice  of  his  intentions,  he  added,  "  I  am  sorry  I 
took  the  money  from  my  family!".  It  did  occur  to  me  to  refer  him 
to  the  later  history  of  Judas,  but  one  hates  to  throw  away  good  advice. 
One  beautiful  evening  we  came  in  sight  of  Gibraltar.  It  looked 
so  natural,  an  American  remarked,  that  one  expected  to  see  "  Pru- 
dential Life  "  written  across  the  face  of  it.  In  sight  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  south  side,  are  the  snowy  hills  of  Morocco.  As  we  passed,  the 
huge  rock  stood  out  against  a  glorious  sunset,  prodigal  of  scarlet  and 
gold,  and  perched  on  the  topmost  part  of  the  rock,  not  far  from  the 
fluttering  little  patch  that  represented  the  Union  Jack,  stood  a  gun, 
with  its  long  nose  defiantly  tilted  up  into  the  air,  easily  distinguishable 

against  the  bright  sky.  In  these  historic  waters,  where  Britain  has 
had  her  say  among  the  history  makers,  it  was  fitting  that  we  should 

meet  coming  up  dead  ahead  a  cruiser,  which  some  of  the  Americans 
pronounced  an  American;  but  the  black  hull  and  the  yellow  funnel, 
with  that  peculiar  dull  red  below  the  water  line,  told  a  different  story, 
that  was  confirmed  by  the  little  white  ensign  that  fluttered  up  in 
response  to  the  Phoenicia's  flag.  She  looked  ideally  clean  and  smart 
as  she  swept  by,  two  of  her  three  stacks  pouring  smoke,  her  nose 
pointed  for  England. 

The  first  glimpse  of  glorious  Naples!  Framed  in  a  port  hole,  I 
saw  spread  out  before  me  the  rusty  side-plates  of  a  Sunderland  collier 
and  a  few  square  yards  of  dock  stonework.  But  once  on  deck  the  Bay 
of  Naples  is — (see  Journeys  through  Italy,  p.  280). 

The  horse  leech  may  have  three  daughters,  but  she  has  many  sons, 
and  among  the  first  are  the  Italians  of  the  street.  "  Give,  give! "  It 
begins  when  one  steps  on  the  boat  to  go  ashore,  and  it  ceases  when 
one  crosses  the  frontier,  only  to  reappear  there  in  another  guise.  Italy 
is  so  cheap  a  country  in  which  to  travel  that  a  whole  day  of  petty 
extortions  makes  one  not  so  poor  in  pocket  as  in  kindness  of  heart;  but 
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if  dishonesty  jeopardize  tlie  soul,  then  is  spiritual  welfare  in  Italy  sold 
for  rather  less,  per  yard,  than  block  pavement.  I  have  seen  the  ticket 
agent  at  an  Italian  station  keep  back  from  the  change  of  the  successive 
purchasers  one  or  two  soldi  each;  so  paltry  is  such  a  thing  that  it 
becomes  comical. 

A  jaunt  in  Italy  becomes  a  pure  pleasure  if  one  can  separate  him- 
self from  beggars,  from  baggage  and  from  a  strenuous  conscience. 
The  last-named  drives  the  victim  to  see  things  he  would  not  otherwise, 
and  prevents  his  seeing  things  he  would  gladly  see,  and  has  for  its  hall 
mark  "  two  stars  in  Baedeker.''  That  excellent  book,  as  everyone 
w^ho  has  used  it  knows,  is  a  treasure  to  the  traveller,  but  it  has  a 
method  of  designating  everything  that  one  should  not  miss  by  "  two 
stars."  If  the  "  two  star  "  habit  get  its  fatal  clutch  upon  you,  it  were 
better  to  go  straight  home.  As  you  approach  an  otherwise  beautiful 
town,  you  are  made  aware  that  there  is  a  something  which  you  must 
see,  an  obsession  which  is  waiting  for  you,  and  the  feeling  becomes 
most  irksome.  If  you  are  bravely  neglectful,  and  once  or  twice  go 
past  the  very  door  which  hides  the  treasure,  it  Avill  soon  happen  that 
the  "  two  stars  "  have  lost  their  dominion  over  you,  and  afterwards  you 
may  go  and  see  the  treasures,  not  because  you  ought  to 
but  because  you  choose.  I  take  it  that  the  chief  charm 
of  Italy  lies  in  its  oddities — ^the  thousand  and  one  things  that  catch 
the  eye  as  you  walk,  which  you  recognize  as  different  from  your  ex- 
perience. As  Tommy  says,  "  No,  thank  you,  I  don't  care  for  any;  we 
get  them  at  home,"  so  we  of  older  growth  reject  the  familiar,  and 
desire  to  see  things  that  are  unfamiliar.  The  oranges  that  hang  over 
the  walls  are  less  beautiful  but  more  novel  than  the  dog  roses  of  the 
English  hedgerows.  The  blue  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  is  not  a  whit  more 
wonderful  than  the  grey  haze  of  a  Canadian  autumn.  But  these  things 
please  us  inordinately  until  they  lose  their  novelty.  Italy  is  a  wonder- 
ful country  by  reason  of  its  art  and  its  history,  and  these  are  the  things 
we  are  apt  to  magnify  to  a  fictitious  value  as  they  apply  to  ourselves. 
We  do  not  put  copies  upon  our  walls  of  Raphael  or  Da  Vinci,  but  of 
Sargent  and — save  the  mark! — C.  D.  Gibson.  To  us  the  tomb  of 
Nelson  is  more  an  object  of  reverence  (and  rightly  enough)  than  the 
Colosseum.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  degeneracy  that  our  likes  are  as  they 
are.  If  we  live  long  enough  and  become  sufficiently  well  educated 
in  the  broad  sense,  we  may  acquire  the  tastes  we  do  not  possess  natur- 
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ally,  not  to  displace,  but  to  supplement.  Then  we  may  be  able  to 
value  Italian  art  for  its  value  to  us;  until  then,  we  do  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  the  mark  of  ignorance  to  deny  the  excellence  that  we  cannot 
understand. 

If  you  have  to  see  Naples  and  die,  arrange  your  demise  that  it 
may  occur  subsequently  to  a  visit  to  Pompeii.  As  we  waited  at  the 
station  on  our  journey  thither  we  noticed  a  soldier  standing  by  the 
train  with  a  girl  weeping  on  his  shoulder.  The  strong  hand  of  the 
service  was  parting  these  fond  lovers,  and  despatching  the  man  to  a 
southern  city — as  effectual  a  separation  as  if  it  were  to  another  con- 
tinent. The  girl  turns  away  sorrowfully,  and  the  soldier's  dovvucast 
expression  changes  to  one  of  placid  contentment.  "  She  is  mistaken," 
he  says,  with  a  grin,  "  she  thinks  I  am  going  to  Taranto,  but  I  am 
going  only  to  Sorrento."       Sweet  variations  on  that  old  theme! 

Pompeii  is  a  place  of  peace.  It  is  a  walled-in  city,  shaved  off  ten 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  houses  left  open  to  the  sky,  and  save  for  its 
guardians  absolutely  deserted.  Scrujjulously  clean  and  weather- 
washed  ,  the  streets  and  courtyards  paved  with  stone,  the  rooms 
carpeted  by  short  grass,  the  walls  topped  by  verdure,  with  an  occa- 
sional poppy,  the  blue  sky  above  it  and  smoking  Vesuvius  just  over 
the  walls  there — Pompeii  sits  now,  as  it  sat  in  79  a.d.,  save  that  the 
whiteness  of  its  walls  hints  at  purification,  physical  and  moral,  that 
it  has  undergone.  Scarcely  one  third  of  the  city  is  as  yet  excavated, 
and  work  is  continually  carried  on  with  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
small  charge  made  upon  visitors.  In  a  beautiful  evening,  dusty  and 
fragTant,  we  drove  to  Castellamare,  its  lights  twinkling  against  the 
high  hills  behind  it,  where  we  found  an  inn  which  would  have  deceived 
Don  Quixote  himself,  so  huge  were  its  proportions  and  so  excellent  its 
accommodations.  Everybody  drives  from  Castellamare  to  Sorrento 
along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  everybody,  for  once,  does  a  wise  thing. 
Those  winding  smooth  roads,  olive  groves  on  one  side,  the  sea  on  the 
other,  stone  walls,  villages,  villas,  orange  and  lemon  trees — the  whole 
thing  recalls  something  Moorish,  or  Spanish,  or  Arabian — really  it 
does  not  matter  which,  but  something  out  of  a  book. 

From  Naples  by  the  fastest  train  in  Italy,  flying  at  actually  60 
miles  an  hour,  around  fearsome  curves,  with  light  rolling-stock,  one 
comes  at  last  to  the  broad  reaches  of  the  Campagna,  and  catches 
glimpses  of  the  long  row  of  arches  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.      Rome  is 
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— well,  Rome  is  just  Kome  (see  Guide-book).  Thence  we  journey  north- 
ward to  Florence,  over  the  flat  plains  of  Emilia  by  lagoon  and  marsh 
to  Venice.  At  close  quarters  Venice  gives  the  impression  of  an  in- 
secure base,  and  as  one  threads  the  smaller  canals,  a  sagged  corner  of 
a  house  or  a  submerged  doorstep  hints  at  further  sinkings  in  the  future; 
but  each  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  it  will  last  his  life  time.  St.  Mark's 
will  always  be  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  irreverent  remark  of  an 
American:  "It's  a  beautiful  building,  but  it  looks  too  much  like  the 
Midway  Plaisance."  Criticism  can  go  no  further.  The  glory  of 
Venice,  but  not  its  charm,  has  departed.  Upon  one  of  the  grandest 
palaces  of  the  Grand  Canal,  its  bygone  builder,  in  the  humility  of  pride, 
has  graved  on  each  side  of  the  massive  doorway  "  Non  nobis,  Domine." 
Could  he  pass  to-day  he  would  doubtless  find  that  his  modest  disclaimer 
has  brought  its  effect,  for  others  have  long  since  entered  upon  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  and  shops,  fish  stalls  and  produce-gondolas  raise 
their  plebeian  odours  at  his  very  doors.  The  gondola  of  the  brougham 
class,  the  barge  of  the  dray  variety,  the  huckster's  waggon-gondola,  the 
gondola  for  hire,  the  hearse-gondola,  the  furniture-moving  van  are  all 
here  upon  keels  instead  of  wheels,  and  there  is  not  a  horse  in  Venice. 
The  whole  city  seems  to  sit  there  and  ask  itself,  "Why  am  I  here?  "  And 
the  answer  is  not  forthcoming.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  prop 
up  the  city  a  ward  at  a  time,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter;  in  the  mean- 
time, one  can  enjoy  it  and  not  trouble  about  its  future. 

From  Venice  over  to  Trieste,  less  beautiful  but  more  business-like, 
is  an  interesting  journey,  especially  the  last  few  miles,  where  the  road 
lies  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  overlooking  the  Adriatic,  with  villas  and  vine- 
yards lying  below  upon  the  shore.  Northward,  again,  from  Trieste  by 
Steinbrtick  and  Gratz,  the  road  leads  over  the  Semmering,  the  hills 
snow-topped  and  the  valleys  a  mass  of  verdure.  A  succession  of 
mountain  and  defile,  pine  forests  and  rocky  plateaus,  tunnels,  viaducts, 
castles  and  ruins  of  castles  follow  so  quickly  that,  once  passed,  the 
memory  holds  only  a  composite  picture,  and  the  railway  emerges  upon 
the  hills  overlooking  the  great  rolling  plains  of  Austria,  and  by  a  few 
hours'  run  Vienna  is  reached. 

In  the  words  of  that  most  graphic  of  writers,  whose  every  sentence 
is  a  poem,  "  Thence  he  advances  certain  stadia,  certain  parasangs  to 
Prague,  a  great  and  wealthy  city  of  the  Bohemians."  Most  people 
know  something  about  Prague;  firstly,  that  it  has  something  to  do  with 
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a  witch;  secondly,  that  there  was  a  battle  there — or  was  it  a  piece  of 
music? 

Prague  is  an  ancient-modern  city  of  several  hundred  thousand, 
that  has  seen  its  share  of  war,  and  has  seven  times  opened  its  gates  to 
a  conquering  army.  Here  belongs  the  Wallenstein  family,  here  centred 
the  strife  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  here  died  grim,  old  Schwerin,  and 
here  was  the  battle-ground  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.  Prague 
to-day  is  intensely  Catholic,  and  by  force  of  numbers  is  becoming,  as 
fast  as  she  can,  anti-Germanic.  To  a  casual  onlooker  the  Bohemian 
is  crowding  out  the  German.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  my  friend,  the  old 
German  doctor,  "  the  Prussian  army  march  into  Prague,  and  (he  raises 
a  prophetic  forefinger)  perhaps  it  will  happen  again!" 

The  Moldau  rolls  muddily  through  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  supplies  water,  which  is  good,  as  the  Kentucky  colonel  remarked, 
"  for  navigation  purposes."  Be  warned!  It  is  not  to  drink.  "  I  had 
a  cousin,"  said  my  friend  the  doctor,  "  who  went  SAvimming  in  the 
Moldau."  A  long  pause  leads  me  to  w^onder  if  I  have  already  reached 
the  striking  fact  of  his  recital,  but  it  is  merely  the  pause  of  decency. 
"  He  got  a  mouthful  of  the  water  as  he  w^as  swimming,  and  died  of 
typhoid  fever! "  The  astute  mind  will  draw  two  morals.  Prom  a 
traffic  standpoint  the  Moldau  is  interesting,  not  only  by  reason  of  its 
rafts  of  poles  (they  can  scarcely  be  called  timber)  but  also  for  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  antiquated  steamboats  that  can  be  found  afloat.  One 
of  these,  about  the  size  of  a  harbour  dredge,  bears  upon  its  wheelhouse 
an  inscription  which  states  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  carry  more  than 
890  persons. 

Lying  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river  is  the  old  Jewish  city,  where 
the  houses  are  crowded  together  until  the  roofs  almost  meet  across  the 
lanes.  As  might  be  predicted,  the  Jews  have  for  the  most  part  become 
so  prosperous  that  they  have  been  able  to  leave  these  precincts,  the 
slums  of  the  city,  to  their  Christian  brethren.  In  the  midst  of  these 
crowded  lanes  lies  the  walled-in  cemetery  of  the  Jews,  long  since  dis- 
used, where  stand  gravestones  so  thickly  set  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  move  between  them.  The  inscriptions  are  all  in  Hebrew,  and 
each  bears  at  its  head  the  distinctive  tribal  symbol,  the  waterpot  or  the 
uplifted  hand.  Looking  out  upon  this  "  Court  of  Peace  "  (a  phrase  in 
which  our  German  brethren  have  beaten  us)  are  the  windows  of  the 
Jewish  hospital,  and  but  a  step  away  is  perhaps  the  oldest  synagogue 
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in  Europe.  "  Do  not  remove  the  bat,"  says  the  janitor,  as  one  enters, 
"  it  is  not  necessary!  "  No,  my  prosaic  friend,  it  is  not  necessary,  but 
it  is  decent.  The  walls  are  pierced  by  embrasures,  through  which  the 
women  were  permitted  to  look,  and  against  the  centre  pillars  are 
bundles  of  guidons  presented  to  the  Jews  for  their  bravery  against  the 
Swedes  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Should  it  seem  strange  to  think 
of  the  Jews  as  a  fighting  race,  one  would  do  well  to  consult  the  Old 
Testament!  An  atmosphere  of  unshaken  curtains  pervades  the  place, 
and  the  air  is  cavernous  and  damp. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  this  thousand-year-old  city  is  the  Karls- 
Briicke,  Avhich  has  stood  since  1360.  It  is  decorated  by  thirt}^  statues, 
chief  of  which  is  that  of  Holy  John  of  Nepomuk,  formerly  plain  Friar 
John,  the  Queen's  confessor,  who,  upon  his  refusing  to  divulge  to  the 
King  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  had  his  tongue  torn  out  and  was 
thrown  from  the  bridge.  As  his  body  floated  down  the  river  by  night, 
stars  were  seen  to  hover  over  it,  and  this,  being  hailed  as  a  sign,  led  to 
his  canonization,  and,  indirectly,  to  his  appearance  in  many  public 
squares  in  the  city,  invariably  with  the  stars.  Despite  the  manner  of 
his  death,  he  is  a  patron  saint  of  Austrian  sailors.  His  annual  feast 
day  is  an  occasion  of  strange  ceremony,  for  pilgrims  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  in  number  visit  the  city.  Early  in  the  afternoon  preceding 
the  festival  the  Karls-Briicke  is  thronged,  and  those  who  are  first,  take 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night  upon  the  bridge,  where  they  sleep  upon 
the  pavements.  One  evening  is  set  apart  for  a  display  of  fireworks, 
and  among  the  illuminated  barges  which  floated  down  the  river  as  part 
of  the  spectacle,  was  one,  which,  I  was  told,  was  an  advertisement. 
Perhaps  I  was  misinformed,  but  it  would  strike  the  reverent  mind 
rather  unpleasantly  to  see  amidst  the  banners  of  a  religious  procession, 
one  setting  forth  the  merits  of  somebody's  pills.  It  would  not  be  much 
stranger  than  one  may  see  upon  the  museum  of  Bohemia,  a  magnificent 
building,  where  panels  of  stone  bear  the  names  of  the  country's  great 
men.  Side  by  side  are  the  names  of  a  local  politician  and  John  Huss. 
Quite  as  incongruous  is  one  group  in  the  Sieges-Allee  in  Berlin,  where 
a  fat  Kurfiirst  stands  upon  the  pedestal  and  hides  the  modest  bust  of 
Martin  Luther.  This  spirit,  we  were  so  foolish  as  to  suppose,  was  the 
monopoly  of  our  own  continent. 

Upon   the   highest   hill   towers   the   fine   cathedral   of   St.   Vitus 
(whether  the  deity  of  Terpsichorean  fame  or  not,  I  know  not),  equalled 
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in  antiquity  by  tlie  Teynliirclie  of  tlie  old  town,  Avhere  lies  buried  Tycho 
Bralie,  the  astronomer.  Facing  the  latter,  across  a  roughly-paA'ed 
square,  is  the  Rathhaus,  which  contains  the  celebrated  clock,  whose 
multiple  faces,  covered  by  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  other  cabalistic 
figures,  beggar  description.  No  modern  clockmaker  has  been  able  to 
read  the  riddle  of  its  mechanism,  and  it  goes  in  a  disjointed  haphazard 
way.  The  times  at  which  it  strikes  its  erratic  hours  are  announced 
on  a  placard  close  by.  At  the  hours  of  striking  a  window  opens,  a 
cock  flaps  his  wings,  and  the  puppet  figures  of  the  apostles  march 
around  and  disappear  in  another  small  window. 

There  are  several  very  old  hospitals,  of  which  the  quaintest  is  that 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Pity- — stone  floors,  cold,  stony  passages,  huge 
grey-walled  wards,  where  quiet  monks  in  brown  gov\^n  and  hood  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  not  very  joyful  patients.  The  mortuary,  ideally 
mediaeval,  is  a  stone  chamber  lit  by  stained  glass  Gothic  windows, 
curtains  along  one  wall,  an  inclined  platform  whereon  lie  the  bodies 
covered  by  black  cloth.  At  each  head  stands  a  large  slab  of  slate, 
with  a  skull  and  crossbones  painted  in  oils,  surmounted  by  the  letters 
R.I.P.  Carelessly  scrawled  below  is  the  name  of  the  temporary 
occupant,  and  over  all  a  red  lamp,  burning  before  a  large  crucifix,  sheds 
its  rays  down  to  struggle  with  the  faint  daylight. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  history  of  Prague  is  the 
fondness  of  the  national  sport,  "  defenestration,"  which  consisted  in 
throwing  one's  neighbours  out  of  the  window,  preferably  those  of  the 
upper  stories.  At  various  times  in  the  troublous  history  of  Prague 
this  punishment  has  been  meted  out  to  offenders  against  the  prevailing- 
government,  and,  in  at  least  two  places,  monuments  mark  the  spots 
where  the  victims  have  fallen.  A  splash  of  red  paint  on  the  pavement 
would  be  effective,  but  it  has  evidently  been  overlooked. 

Leaving  the  Prague-Dresden  line  at  the  busy  industrial  town  of 
Ausslg,  and  bearing  westward,  one  reaches  a  little  health  resort,  called 
Teplitz-Schonau,  which  is  presumably  a  fair  model  of  all  the  inland 
health  resorts,  where  one  bathes  in  the  hot  natural  'sj)rings,  listens  to 
orchestra  concerts  in  the  public  squares  several  times  daily  (the  earliest 
at  7  a.m.),  picks  up  as  much  of  his  neighbour's  business  as  he  dare,  and 
as  much  of  his  own  health  as  he  can.  Circulated  among  the  visitors, 
a  weekly  list  announces  the  names  and  particulars  of  each  day's 
arrivals,  and  as  one  sees  daily  the  same  faces,  it  becomes  an  unconscious 
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missing-word  puzzle  to  determine  who  is  who.  Here,  daily  in  the  last 
midsummer  one  might  see  the  venerable  Yirchow  being  wheeled  about 
in  his  chair,  his  sallow  face  and  slight  form  scarcely  suggesting  the 
powers,  mental  and  physical,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  German 
scientists.  This  leads  me  to  remark  that  it  is  especially  unsafe  to  draw 
conclusions  from  outward  appearances  in  a  foreign  country.  In  the 
words  of  a  modern  sage,  "  You  cannot  tell  from  the  look  of  a  frog  how 
far  he  can  jump! "  To  one  who  is  accustomed  to  draw  conclusions 
from  American  surroundings  it  is  rather  baffling  to  stand  in  the  midst 
of  a  hundred  men  and  not  be  able  to  judge  from  their  demeanour  or 
dress  whether  they  are  lawyers  or  shopkeepers,  physicians  or  com- 
mercial travellers.  By  stature,  one  can  say  that  the  children  are 
children;  were  it  not  so,  they  seem  often  old  men.  In  the  Thiergarten 
in  Berlin  as  I  sat  reading,  two  small  urchins  of  nine  and  seven  came 
and  sat  by  my  side  and  ostentatiously  opened  their  books.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  after  we  had  gravely  laughed  at  the  errors  of 
the  younger,  dissected  and  laid  bare  by  the  elder,  I  mentioned  that  in 
my  country  the  boys  did  not  go  to  school  on  Saturday.  "  Oh,  but  we 
have  Sunday  free."  I  ignored  the  allusion,  and  remarked  that  our 
li^PPy  youth  also  had  Sunday.  "  Would  you  not  like  to  have  no  school 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday? ''  I  queried.  "  No,"  the  elder  answered,  and 
in  reply  to  my  wondering  question,  he  added,  "  One  can  learn  so  much 
more."  Presently  he  returned  to  his  game  of  ball,  and  when  he  threw 
to  his  playmate,  he  threw  with  a  straight  arm,  like  a  girl;  but  he  must 
have  had  a  well-stuffed  little  head.  Ten  years  hence  he  will  be  very  like 
thousands  of  students  of  his  country,  a  man  in  learning  and  a  boy  in 
most  other  ways.  Contrasted  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  his  age,  the 
Saxon  student  is  very  young  in  all  but  years,  and  very  non-athletic. 
Despite  the  widespread  custom  of  duelling,  skill  with  the  sword  is  of 
the  rarest.  Association  football  is  gaining  favour,  and  a  brighter  day 
seems  to  be  dawning  wherein  a  student  will  not  be  taught  his  play  as 
he  is  taught  his  lessons.  As  we  criticise,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
are  all  provincial,  but  the  Anglo-SaxQn  instinct  of  travel  is  emancipat- 
ing us  more  rapidly  than  them;  even  to  the  casual  and  careless  observer 
the  excellence  of  German  svstem  is  obvious,  but  wisdom  forbids  one 
to  say  so.  There  is  no  one  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sense 
of  Germany's  national  greatness  than  her  own  people,  and  the  calm 
assurance  of  superiority  is  often  exasperating.      Nowhere  can  one  find 
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fuller-blown  provincialism  than  in  Germany.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
crow,  for  in  truth  we  are  not  far  behind  them.  When  a  hundred 
thousand  coal  miners  strike  we  feel  the  world  shaking:  "  If  the  frost 
chance  to  nip  the  vines  about  my  village,  my  priest  doth  presently  argue 
that  the  wrath  of  God  hangs  over  our  head,  and  threateneth  all  man- 
kind, and  judgeth  that  the  Pippe  is  already  falne  upon  the  Canibals." 
It  is  a  healthful  and  improving  thought  that  if  the  continent  of 
America  were  to  fall  under  water  to-day  there  is  scarcely  an  inhabitant 
of  Asia  who  would  on  that  account  miss  his  breakfast  to-morrow. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  Germans'  self-satisfaction,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  atmosphere  of  Germany  is  not  entirely  pleasant  to 
one  of  British  sympathies.  The  general  courtliness  which  is  more 
characteristic  of  their  race  than  of  ours,  forbids  a  personal  exhibition 
of  any  such  feeling,  but  the  newspapers,  the  theatres,  the  passing  word 
all  indicate  the  enmity  of  the  nations.  Yet  one  does  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  a  strange  story  that  has  not  two  sides. 

Among  the  notable  places  of  Germany  there  is  none  that  repays 
more  fully  a  visit  than  Potsdam,  especially  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Here,  in  the  Garrison  Church,  a  plain  building  hung  profusely 
with  French  flags,  one  steps  behind  the  pulpit  to  a  door  beneath  the 
organ,  and  enters  a  small  stone-paved  room  of  the  severest  simplicity, 
where  upon  the  stone  floor  lie  two  coffins.  To  the  left  an  oblong  box, 
without  ornament  of  any  sort,  contains  the  body  of  Frederick  I.,  and  to 
the  right,  in  the  hexagonal  coffin  of  conventional  shape,  also  without 
any  ornament  or  mark,  are  the  remains  of  Prussia's  greatest  warrior- 
monarch.  Around  the  wails  hang  a  few  memorial  wreaths,  placed  by 
royalty  or  by  the  regiments  of  the  household  troops.  The  simplicity 
of  the  man  seems  to  mark  his  tomb  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  century. 

A  flying  trip  across  Hanover,  into  the  flat,  low  sand  hills  of 
Holland,  the  marshes  and  the  windmills,  the  country  of  artists  and 
farmer-sailors,  ends  at  Amsterdam.  The  guide-books  do  not  lay  suffi- 
cient stress  upon  the  charmingly  untidy  little  streets  and  canals  that 
constitute  a  kind  of  little  Venice  in  the  outlying  north-eastern  part  of 
the  city.  There  are  quiet  by-lanes,  where  fat  barges  unload  straw- 
packed  crockery,  where  market  gardens  flourish  on  the  fore-decks  of 
pug-nosed  rafts,  and  where  the  well-fed  cat  sits  in  the  sun  on  the  roof 
of  the  deck-house.  If  you  choose  to  wander  around  aimlessly,  you 
may  light  upon  a  public  square  of  considerable  size,  where  laid  out  on 
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the  pavement  are  forty  or  fifty  second-hand  stocks  of  all  sorts,  laid 
down  in  the  morning  and  removed  at  night.  Each  vendor  occupies  a 
space  about  fifteen  feet  square,  and  spreads  his  wares  upon  the  flag- 
stones. Side  by  side  are  old  iron  pipes,  brass  work  of  all  kinds,  stoves, 
periodicals  of  thirty  years  ago,  garden  produce,  clothes,  harness.  Here 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  fully  ten  onlookers  a  man  is  trying  on  a  pair 
of  old  boots — can  one  imagine  a  greater  degree  of  restfulness  than 
where  a  man  can  stand  by  and  be  interested  in  the  buying  of  a  pair  of 
old  boots?  Incidentally  there  are  museums,  parks  and  public  build- 
ings in  Amsterdam. 

For  a  charming  half  day  1  mooned  around  Delft,  sat  in  the  sun- 
shine on  the  edge  of  the  canal,  kicked  my  reflective  heels,  watching  the 
barges  and  the  windmills  and  the  green  fields,  watched  two  companies 
of  soldiers  doing  company-firing  under  the  eye  of  a  small  colonel, 
whose  boots  were  much  too  wide  for  his  legs,  peered  through  the  win- 
dow's of  the  old  church  where  sleeps  one  of  those  old  masters  of  the 
sea  (De  Ruyter  or  Van  Tromp,  I  forget  which),  and  walked  back  to  the 
Hague  by  a  beautiful  canal  road.  Then,  lest  I  should  think  the  Dutch 
an  idle  people,  read  the  expense-account  of  the  nation  in  its  eternal 
battle  with  the  sea.  If  they  no  longer  rule  the  sea,  neither  does  the 
sea  rule  them. 

From  the  busy,  modern  Rotterdam  w^e  run  out,  in  a  beautiful 
moonlit  night,  to  the  Hook,  w^here  the  big  channel  boats  lie  waiting, 
the  well-raked  buff  and  black  funnels  stretching  up  into  the  darkness 
above  the  glare  of  the  electric  light,  and  the  Union  Jack  trailing  from 
the  stern.  The  officer  on  the  bridge  shouts  an  order  in  English,  and 
the  purser  who  collects  the  tickets  has  a  Scotch  accent.  Verily,  mine 
own  people! 

JOHN  McCRAE. 


JANE  AUSTEN. 


One  feels  sure  that  Miss  Austen  would  have  been  amused 
at  some  of  the  things  which  have  lately  been  said  in  laud  of  her.  She 
was  able  to  feel  the  keenest  interest  in  her  work  without  taking  her- 
self over-seriously.  She  had  too  much  sound  sense  to  be  carried  away 
with  the  compliments  which  were  meat  and  drink  to  Miss  Burney. 
Hear  the  vain  little  author  of  "  Evelina,"  after  Sheridan  had  been 
whispering  flatteries  in  her  ear!  "  To  be  sure,"  as  Mrs.  Thrale  says, 
"  if  folks  are  to  be  spoilt  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  pleasant  as 
spoiling.  But  I  was  never  so  much  astonished,  and  seldom  have  been 
so  much  delighted,  as  by  this  attack  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  Afterward,  he 
took  my  father  aside,  and  formally  repeated  his  opinion  that  I  should 
write  for  the  stage,  and  his  desire  to  see  my  play,  .  .  .  with  enconiums, 
the  most  flattering  of  '  Evelina.'  And  now,  my  dear  Susie,  if  I  should 
attempt  the  stage,  I  think  I  may  be  fairly  acquitted  of  presumption, 
and,  however,  I  may  fail,  that  I  was  strongly  pressed  to  try  by  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  most  successful  and  powerful  of  all 
living  dramatic  authors,  will  abundantly  excuse  my  temerity."  Sheri- 
dan might  have  trained  his  sweet  blarney  upon  Jane  Austen  for  a  long 
time  before  she  would  have  written  a  passage  like  that.  The  pen  that 
traced  the  character  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot  would  hardly  have  lent  itself 
to  the  service  of  a  peacock  vanity.  Canning,  in  the  keenest  of 
epigrams,  contrasts  "  the  erect,  the  manly  foe,"  with  the  "  candid 
friend."  In  criticising  Miss  Austen,  one  starts  with  the  conviction 
that  she  would  have  dreaded  the  candid  friend  less  than  the  blind  and 
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blatant  admirers.  How  deftly,  for  instance,  slie  turns  Mr.  Elton's  "con- 
tinual raptures "  and  stupid  praise  of  Emma's  painting  to  gentle 
ridicule.  And,  speaking  playfully,  she  narrows  her  own  limits  to  the 
"  little  bit  (two  inches  wide)  of  ivory  on  which  I  work  with  so  fine  a 
brush  as  produces  little  effect  after  much  labour." 

I  am  often  reminded,  in  reading  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  or  "  Mans- 
field Park,''  of  Ben  Jonson's  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Morison, 

"  It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be." 

Miss  Austen  indeed  wrote  little,  when  judged  by  the 
standard  of  Scott  or  Trollope,  but  that  is  not  the  special 
point.  It  is  the  line,  "  In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties 
see,"  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  strongest 
impression  one  gathers  from  all  the  novels  of  this  group  is 
that  their  compass  is  very  restricted.  For  aught  we  can  tell  from 
internal  evidence,  Miss  Austen  might  have  written  a  hundred  stories 
without  stepping  outside  her  little  charmed  circle  of  the  squirearchy. 
While  she  has  a  Shakesperean  faculty  of  entering  into  the  life  of  her 
characters,  she  takes  care  that  these  characters  shall  be  the  ones  «he 
understands.  So  far  is  there  from  being  any  trace  in  her  pages  of  the 
host  of  Shakespeare's  men  and  women,  that  she  may  be  said  to  stand 
at  the  other  pole  from  him  in  the  range  of  her  subjects.  Eural 
England  is  her  theme,  but  even  here  with  close  limitation  to  a  single 
class.  Her  heroes  and  heroines,  together  with  their  families,  are,  in 
the  main,  of  comfortable  means,  with  a  fixed  income  flowing  from  the 
ownership  of  land.  These  are  the  people  she  knows,  and  she  is  con- 
tent to  describe  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  "  Little  but 
good,"  is  the  rule  of  her  literary  conduct.  Thus  the  first  question 
arising  from  the  study  of  her  novels  involves  the  difference  in  kind 
between  her  genius  and  her  dramatis  personce.  The  one  is  perfectly 
flexible,  perfectly  easy;  the  others  are  fixed  to  the  point  of  rigidity. 
She  treats  a  narrow  group  of  persons,  linked  by  the  same  social  status 
and  the  same  general  occupations,  in  a  way  which  makes  them  truly 
artistic,  and  gives  them  a  perennial  freshness.  One  may  object  that 
Mr.  Darcy  and  Mrs.  Bennet  can  only  by  a  stretch  of  language  be  placed 
in  the  same  class.      The  answer  is  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
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he  was  proud  or  she  vulgar.      They  were  on  visiting  terms,  and  neither 
of  them  was  contaminated  by  the  smirch  of  trade. 

Miss  Austen  does  not  fly  so  high  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  but  she  has  fixed  for  us  the  lesser  gentry  of  her  time  like  flies 
in  amber.  Despite  all  that  laws  of  entail  can  do,  the  society  she  de- 
scribes has  passed  away  for  ever.  One  would  shrink  from  supporting 
the  view  that  genius  depends  altogether  on  economic  conditions.  Still, 
the  following  facts  are  worth  notice.  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  was 
begun  in  1796,  and  "  Northanger  Abbey  "  two  years  later.  In  1801 
wheat  rose  to  the  price  of  120  shillings  the  quarter,  that  is,  the  Win- 
chester quarter  of  eight  bushels.  While  this  was  an  exceptionally 
high  figure,  the  rate  ranged  from  86  to  100  shillings  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Those  w^ere  halcyon  days  which 
English  landholders  will  never  see  again.  Faint  echoes  of  the  great 
struggle  reach  the  ears  of  Miss  Austen's  readers,  who  are  apt,  how- 
ever, to  pass  over  what  they  imply.  These  rumours  of  war  mean  that, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  agricultural  prosperity  is  founded  on  the  com- 
fortable basis  of  wheat  at  13s.  a  bushel.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Darcy 
had  an  income  of  £10,000  and  Mr.  Rushworth  of  £12,000.  In  the  same 
year  that  Miss  Austen  sat  down  to  begin  her  first  novel,  the  leaders  of 
the  Whig  aristocracy,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  joined  the  Tories, 
and  during  the  next  generation  artisans  and  small  tradesfolk  were  out 
of  count.  Legislation  protected  the  landed  interest  through  thick  and 
thin.  Miss  Austen's  lords,  baronets,  knights  and  gentlemen  had  their 
heyday.  It  was  grossly  their  own  fault  if  they  ever  came  to  financial 
grief.  The  turf  or  deep  play  could  alone  impoverish  men  who  reaped 
such  a  golden  harvest. 

One  is  grateful  for  the  glimpses  of  English  country  life  which  the 
novelists  give  us,  from  Squire  Western's  day  to  the  Barsetshire  cycle 
of  Trollope,  and  the  W^essex  cycle  of  Hardy.  In  many  respects,  Miss 
Austen  stands  midway  between  Fielding  and  George  Eliot.  By  the 
end  of  the  last  century  rural  society  had  dropped  a  good  deal  of  the 
Stuart  and  early  Hanoverian  grossness,  while  Reform  Bill  searchings 
of  heart  had  not  jei,  begun.  Set  side  by  side  any  typical  novel  of  Miss 
Austen  with  "  Felix  Holt."  The  reader  will  recollect  the  introduction 
to  this  latter  tale.  The  passenger  on  the  box  seat  of  the  coach  passes 
through  a  land  which  is  no  longer  all  hedgerows  and  meads.  Dirt  is 
in  sight  and  also  dissent.       "  In  these  midland  districts  the  traveller 
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passed  rapidly  from  one  phase  of  Englisli  life  to  another;  after  looking 
down  on  a  village  dingy  with  coal-dust,  noisy  with  the  shaking  of 
looms,  he  might  skirt  a  parish  all  of  fields,  high  hedges  and  deep-rutted 
lanes;  after  the  coach  had  rattled  over  the  pavement  of  a  manufactur- 
ing town,  the  scene  of  riots  and  trades-union  meetings,  it  would  take 
him  in  another  ten  minutes  into  a  rural  region,  where  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  was  only  felt  in  the  advantages  of  a  near  market  for 
corn,  cheese  and  hay,  and  where  men  with  a  considerable  banking 
account  were  accustomed  to  say  that '  they  never  meddled  with  politics 
themselves.'  The  busy  scenes  of  the  shuttle  and  the  wheel,  of  the 
roaring  furnace,  of  the  shaft  and  the  fjulley,  seemed  to  make  but 
crowded  nests  in  the  midst  of  the  large-spaced,  slow-moving  life  of 
homesteads  and  far-away  cottages  and  oak-sheltered  parks."  Miss 
Austen's  England  lacked  such  diversity  as  this.  In  the  interval  between 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Rej^eal  of  the  Corn  Laws  a  great  trans- 
formation scene  took  place.  Most  people  who  read  Miss  Austen  deem 
her  to  be  slow  and  monotonous,  because  she  reflects  the  incidents  of  a 
tame  and  quiet  life.  She  presents  scenes  which  are,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase  of  Matthew  Arnold,  "  unravaged  by  the  fierce,  intellectual  life 
of  our  century."  That,  surely,  is  no  loss  to  us,  and  the  people  who 
moved  amid  those  scenes  she  has  fixed  in  unfading  colours. 

The  status  of  the  novel  writer  in  Miss  Austen's  day  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  Respectable  people  might  read  a 
moralist  in  fiction,  like  Richardson,  but  young  ladies  were  no  more 
expected  to  touch  the  ordinary  novel  than  they  are  at  present  expected 
to  indulge  in  entrees  at  dinner  parties.  In  "  The  Rivals"  Lydia  Languish 
is  represented  as  smuggling  the  forbidden  fruit  into  her  lodgings  at 
Bath,  and  fiction  in  general  was  under  the  same  taboo  which  Browning 
places  upon  "the  scrofulous  French  novel,"  in  the  "Soliloquy  in  a 
Spanish  Cloister."  Miss  Austen  had  strong  convictions  on  this  sub- 
ject. She  felt  that  the  stigma  was  unjust,  and  should  be  removed. 
Sometimes  in  jest  and  ■sometimes  seriously  she  places  the  graceful  art 
so  dear  to  her  over  against  such  standard  subjects  as  history  and  helles- 
lettres.  Thus,  in  "  Northanger  Abbey,"  she  makes  a  digression  from 
the  main  course  of  her  narrative  to  vindicate  her  craft.  "  Although," 
she  says,  "  our  productions  have  afforded  more  extensive  and  unaffected 
pleasure  than  those  of  any  other  literary  corporation  in  the  world,  no 
species  of  composition  has  been  so  much  decried.      While  the  abilities 
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of  the  nine-hundredth  abridger  of  the  History  of  England,  or  of  the 
man  who  collects  and  publishes  in  a  volume  some  dozen  lines  of  Milton, 
Pope  and  Prior,  with  a  paper  from  "  The  Spectator,"  and  a  chapter 
from  Sterne,  are  eulogized  by  a  thousand  pens,  there  seems  almost  a 
general  wish  of  decrying  the  capacity  and  undervaluing  the  labour  of 
the  novelist,  and  of  slighting  the  performances  which  have  only  genius, 
wit  and  taste  to  recommend  them."  Though  these  are  not  words  of 
heat,  they  show  clearly  enough  that  Miss  Austen  was  in  dead  earnest 
about  her  profession.  She  had  •something  more  than  invention, 
sprightliness  and  range  of  observation.  She  was  a  true  artist  with  a 
strong  sense  of  symmetry  and  an  unusual  power  of  self-criticism.  One 
likes  especially  to  connect  her  with  the  drama.  The  subjects  with 
which  she  was  familiar  were  not  fitted  for  the  stage,  and  she  kept  her- 
self closely  tethered  to  the  types  she  knew.  But  her  characters  ex- 
press themselves  so  much  through  conversation,  that  they  create  a 
dramatic  atmosphere,  and  move  in  it.  Her  situations  are  never  trying 
to  the  nerves,  and  the  action  is  extended  over  too  long  a  period  of  time 
to  comply  with  the  first  of  the  dramatic  unities.  But  it  says  much  for 
the  novelist's  directness  that  one  should  think  of  comparing  her  with 
a  playwright  at  all.  Miss  Austen  belongs  to  the  small  class  of 
English  writers  who  go  to  the  point  at  once,  after  the  French  fashion. 
Compare  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  with  almost  any  one  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  say,  "  Anne  of  Geierstein,"  or  "  Woodstock."  I  profess  myself 
to  be  a  devoted  admirer  of  Scott,  and  yet  the  flood  of  his  verbiage  can 
become  oppressive.  Miss  Austen's  rapidity  of  pace  and  excision  of 
flourishes  are  sure  proof  of  the  pains  she  took,  and  of  her  even-balanced 
common  sense. 

Jane  Austen's  chief  charm  is  her  freshness,  her  frankness  and  her 
zest  in  life.  No  one  was  ever  less  hlase.  Too  many  novelists  give  one 
the  impression  that  they  are  out  of  order,  and  need  a  tonic,  or,  perhaps, 
a  change  of  scene.  She,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  well  both  in 
body  and  mind.  She  is  the  last  person  at  whose  head  one  would  hurl 
that  passage  from  "  The  Two  Voices," 

'Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want. 
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How  admirable  are  those  who  can  be  clear  sighted  without  show- 
ing either  pride  or  bitterness!  Miss  Austen  saw  people's  faults  with 
piercing  clearness,  but  she  was  catholic  enough  to  see  their  virtues  too, 
and  she  escaped  the  danger  so  imminent  to  one  of  her  power  in  the  use 
of  sarcasm,  of  being  supercilious.  She  delighted  in  human  beings, 
and  they  meant  more  to  her  than  merely  the  raw  material  for  her 
stories.  She  had  strong  sympathy  for  them  as  what  is  styled,  in  the 
fine  old  English  expression,  even  Christians,  that  is,  fellow  creatures 
of  the  same  faith  and  failings.  Compared  with  her  interest  in  men 
and  women,  her  love  of  nature  is  so  little  striking  that  by  some  it  may 
be  overlooked.  She  was  not  a  "  gusher  "  of  the  Rousseau  school.  She 
looked  upon  the  outer  world  more  after  the  fashion  of  the  poet  Gray. 
Wordsworth,  five  years  her  senior,  was  already  striving  to  connect 
Nature  with  Man.  Miss  Austen  may  have  admired  the  Lyrical  Ballads 
of  1798  and  his  other  poems.  She  certainly  shows  small  sign  of  any 
disposition  to  accept  what  he  regarded  as  his  philosophical  system. 
Nature,  with  her,  however  beautiful,  is  still  objective.  Scenery,  moon- 
light and  flow^ers  are  to  be  admired,  loved.  No  wealth  of  fine  phases, 
no  metaphysics  were  required  to  vindicate  claims  so  obviously  strong. 
Fanny  Price,  who  bears  strong  features  of  resemblance  to  the  typical 
German  Backfisch,  can  sometimes  wax  Wordsworthian  in  the  midst 
of  her  tears  or  the  lacerations  of  her  tender  heart.  After  the  Miss 
Bertrams  have  outgrown  the  school  room,  she  is  allow^ed  to  take  posses- 
sion and  treat  it  as  her  own.  She  places  on  the  lower  panes  of  a 
window  three  transparencies — the  one  of  Tintern  Abbey,  the  second 
of  a  cave  in  Italy,  and  the  third  of  a  moonlight  lake  in  Cumberland. 
In  one  place,  we  see  her  standing  with  Edmund  at  a  win- 
dow, and  looking  out  upon  a  moon-lit  lawn.  His  eyes  soon 
turned  like  hers  towards  the  scene  without,  where  all  that 
was  solemn  and  soothing  and  lovely  appeared  in  the  brilliancy 
of  an  unclouded  night,  and  the  contrast  of  the  deep  shade 
of  the  woods.  Fanny  spoke  her  feelings.  "  Here's  harmony," 
said  she,  "  here's  repose?  Here's  what  may  leave  all  painting  and  all 
music  behind,  and  what  poetry  only  can  attempt  to  describe.  Here's 
what  may  tranquillize  every  care,  and  lift  the  heart  to  rapture.  When 
I  look  out  on  such  a  night  as  this,  I  feel  as  if  there  could  be  neither 
wickedness  nor  sorrow  in  the  world;  and  there  would  certainly  be  less 
of  both  if  the  sublimity  of  Nature  were  more  attended  to,  and  people 
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were  carried  more  out  of  themselves  by  contemplating  such  a  scene." 
Fanny  has  learned  to  spell  Nature  with  a  capital  n.  Had  she  lived  a 
generation  or  so  later,  and  come  under  the  influence  of  "ChiMe 
Harold/'  ''The  Scottish  Chiefs,"  and  the  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese," 
her  wild  romanticism  would  have  run  to  shocking  lengths.  As  it  is,  she 
is  far  from  being  Miss  Austen's  sample  woman.  Her  health  is  so  weak 
that  the  shortest  walk  fatigues  her.  Elizabeth  Bennet  and  Catherine 
Morland,  much  more  representative  girls,  instead  of  exclaiming  about 
moonlight  which  is  seen  through  a  pane  of  glass,  dash  about  vigorously, 
and  gain  from  contact  with  Nature  a  fund  of  animal  spirits.  Eliza- 
beth takes  pleasure  in  marching  through  three  miles  of  dirty  lane. 
Catherine,  when  Henry  Tilney  recommends  fresh  air  to  ladies,  says 
that  she  is  not  now  to  learn  its  value.  I  must  cite  a  little  of  the  con- 
versation between  them  to  show  Miss  Austen's  love  of  flowers  and  the 
healthiness  of  her  outlook.  "What  beautiful  hyacinths!"  exclaims 
Catherine;  "  I  have  just  learnt  to  love  a  hyacinth."  "  And  how  might 
you  learn?  By  accident  or  argument?  "  "  Your  sister  taught  me;  I 
cannot  tell  how.  Mrs.  Allen  used  to  take  pains,  year  after  year,  to 
make  me  like  them ;  but  I  never  could  till  I  saw  them  the  other  day  in 
Milsom  street.  I  am  naturally  indifferent  about  flowers."  "  But  now 
you  love  a  hyacinth.  So  much  the  better.  You  have  gained  a  new 
•soured  of  enjoyment,  and  it  is  well  to  have  as  many  holds  upon  happi- 
ness as  possible.  Besides,  a  taste  for  flowers  is  always  desirable  in 
your  sex,  as  a  means  of  getting  you  out  of  doors  and  tempting  you  to 
more  frequent  exercise  than  you  would  otherwise  take;  and,  though 
the  love  of  a  hyacinth  may  be  rather  domestic,  who  can  tell,  the  senti- 
ment once  raised,  but  you  may  in  time  come  to  love  a  rose?  "  "  But 
I  do  not  want  any  such  pursuit  to  get  me  out  of  doors.  The  pleasure 
of  walking  and  breathing  fresh  air  is  enough  for  me,  and  in  fine  weather 
I  am  out  more  than  half  my  time."  The  single  phrase,  "  It  is  well  to 
have  as  many  holds  upon  happiness  as  possible,"  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  Miss  Austen's  character.  It  puts  eimui  out  of  the  question. 
Catherine  Morland,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  stays  out  of  doors  more 
than  in  the  house.  Yet  depend  up,on  it,  were  she  mewed  up  by  stress 
weather,  she  would  not  be  bored.  Lord  Falkland  was  wont  to  remark, 
"  I  pity  unlearned  gentlemen  on  a  rainy  day."  Miss  Austen's  heroines 
were  very  well  able  to  amuse  themselves,  for  they  had  the  love  of 
Nature  when  weather  was  fine,  and  the  use  of  their  wits  to  fall  back 
upon  when  it  was  dull. 
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There  is  also  another  matter  to  be  touched  ou,  the  important  ques- 
tion of  ph^t.  The  opening  sentence  of  Miss  Austen's  first  and  best  novel 
runs  as  follows:  "  It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged  that  a  single 
man  in  possession  of  a  good  fortune  must  be  in  want  of  a  wife."  Here 
with  her  usual  precision,  she  thrusts  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  at  once. 
Owing  to  causes  already  discussed,  her  young  men  always  have 
Fortunatus's  ten  pieces  of  gold  in  their  pockets.  Rarely  it  happens 
that,  other  things  equal,  marriage  need  be  deferred  on  account  of 
poverty.  Anne  Elliot  and  Captain  Wentworth  are  forced  to  wait,  but 
the  rule  is  otherwise.  Mr.  Collins,  after  dilating  on  the  snugness  of 
his  income,  says  to  Elizabeth  Bennet,  "  I  shall  hope  to  lead  you  to  the 
altar  ere  long."  And  although  his  suit  failed  of  success,  we  feel 
certain,  on  opening  one  of  Miss  Austen's  books,  that  somebody  will  be 
led  to  the  altar  ere  long.  Thus,  short  time  elapses  between  Mr. 
Collins's  defeat  and  his  triumph  in  securing  the  hand  of  Miss  Lucas. 
Elizabeth  herself  receives  short  shrift  from  Mr.  Darcy;  Jane  arranges 
a  highly  eligible  match  with  Bingley;  and  although  Lydia's  marriage 
to  Wickham  falls  short  of  the  others  in  point  of  wisdom,  it  yields  to 
none  of  them  in  celerity.  Four  weddings  in  a  first  attempt  might 
appear  to  be  excessive,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  mar- 
riage is  Miss  Austen's  piece  de  resistance.  No  matrimonial  bureau  in 
Germany  was  ever  more  as.tute  and  practical  in  the  arrangement  of 
matches  than  are  her  fathers,  mothers,  and  even  young  people  them- 
selves. In  Naples  at  the  present  time,  when  paterfamilias  has  a  num- 
ber of  marriageable  daughters,  he  takes  a  box  at  San  Carlo,  and  while 
the  endless  recitative  of  the  Italian  opera  is  being  trilled  through, 
courtships  are  regularly  conducted  by  the  young  gallants  who  make  a 
round  of  the  theatre  from  night  to  night.  Miss  Austen's  machinery, 
though  simple,  is  more  elaborate  than  this.  She  furnishes  a  series  of 
dinners,  dances,  rambles  in  country  lanes,  and,  once  in  a  while,  a  dis- 
tant excursion.  Feelings  of  fondness  or  aversion  progress  steadily, 
and  nature  more  often  than  not  has  her  own  way,  despite  the  best  laid 
schemes  of  ambitious  relatives.  The  author,  without  being  a  heavy 
moralist,  does  more  by  playful  raillery  to  discountenance  such  plotting 
than  she  would  have  done  by  taking  a  tone  of  invective.  The  very 
first  budget  of  family  correspondence  in  the  English  language,  the 
Paston  letters,  is  full  of  huckstering  about  wedlock.  Miss  Austen 
seems  to  have  little  liking  for  these  long-established  mariages  de  con- 
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venance.  Perhaps,  instead  of  saying  that  marriage  is  her  staple  article, 
it  would  be  better  to  say  that  love  is  her  theme,  and  that  she  exalts 
it  by  exposing  false  views  of  marriage.  Lady  Catherine  de  Burgh's 
plans  come  to  grief;  so  do  those  of  General  Tilney;  Mrs.  Bennet's 
daughters  succeed  in  spite  of  their  mother;  and  meddling  is  very 
notably  decried  in  the  case  of  Emma's  interference  between  Harriet 
Smith  and  Robert  Martin. 

Of  almost  equal  moment  with  Miss  Austen's  treatment  of  mar- 
riage is  her  treatment  of  clergymen,  a  subject  over  which,  however,  I 
must  pass  without  more  than  casual  mention.  A  charge  of  cynicism 
has  been  brought  against  her  for  the  so-called  flippant  manner  in 
which  she  handles  subjects  like  matrimony  and  the  church.  One 
could  combat  such  an  accusation  with  some  warmth,  for  cynical  she 
certainly  is  not.  She  has  the  unusual  virtue  of  being  alert  and  in- 
cisive without  leaving  a  sting.  What  she  exalts  more  than  any  other 
quality  is  consideration;  and  consideration  not  so  much  for  the  feelings 
of  the  strong  as  for  the  foibles  of  the  weak.  She  is  able  to  suffer  fools 
gladly  when  their  follies  spring  from  defect  of  ability,  but  only  then. 
The  folly  which  has  its  root  in  self-conceit  is  made  ridiculous.  Miss 
Austen  is  thoroughly  happy  when  she  can  put  some  addle-pated  and 
arrogant  ninny  in  the  stocks: 

"  Be  kind  to  babes  and  beasts  and  birds; 
Hearts  may  be  hard  though  lips  are  coral; 
And  angry  words  are  angry  words: 
And  that's  the  moral." 

Miss  Austen  would  have  applauded  this  sentiment  of  Calverley 
with  all  her  might. 

Once  in  a  while  a  piece  of  work  is  executed  so  well  that  no  one 
can  pretend  to  find  a  necessity  for  doing  it  over  again.  Who,  for 
instance,  after  Mr.  Bryce,  could  think  of  writing  a  short  monograph 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  or,  after  Sir  Henry  Yule,  of  editing  Marco 
Polo.  Likewise  with  Miss  Austen's  novels.  Within  their  scope  they 
are  complete.  It  is  a  literary  miracle  that  a  slip  of  a  girl  should  at 
a  bound  have  reached  such  perfection,  such  finish.  Those  who  have 
most  appreciated  and  loved  her  have  been  members  of  her  own  guild, 
or  widely-read  and  highly-trained  critics.       The  novelists  admire  her 
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because  they  have  proved  the  difficulties  she  overcame,  and  know  how 
great  they  are.  The  critics  have  found  that  she  will  stand  comparison 
with  the  best.  In  writing  to  congratulate  Macaulay,  Jeffrey  asked 
him  where  he  had  picked  up  that  .style.  This  question  might  with 
fuller  force  have  been  put  to  Miss  Austen,  for  after  a  hundred  years 
her  manner  of  expression  is  still  above  cavil.  Macaulay's  trick  of 
antithesis  is  far  less  fetching  now  than  it  used  to  be.  Mis's  Austen's 
style  is  independent  of  fashion.  Her  clear  and  rapid  sentences  are 
invested  with  perpetual  youth.  Even  her  little  grammatical  vagaries 
enhance  her  piquancy.  They  may  be  likened  to  the  charm  which  a 
slight  tilt  of  the  nose  often  gives  a  pretty  face.  Tennyson,  as  it 
appears  from  his  recent  life,  used  to  rally  Browning  on  the  obscurity 
and  uneouthness  of  his  style,  urging  that  a  small  boat  of  delicate  lines 
has  a  much  better  chance  of  sailing  a  long  distance  down  the  stream 
of  time  than  a  huge  raft.  One  usually  regards  attempts  to  discount  a 
given  author's  literary  immortality  as  sheer  waste  of  time,  but  there 
is  some  plausibility  in  guessing  that  Miss  Austen,  by  virtue  of  style 
and  symmetry,  will  outlive  Dickens. 

This  reference  to  symmetry  leads  one  to  contrast  Miss  Austen 
with  the  banal  novelist,  whose  plot  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 
How  often  do  we  find  a  dozen  people  sent  about  their  business  in  the 
last  chapter  of  a  novel,  merely  to  get  rid  of  them  now  that  they  have 
ceased  to  have  value  as  supernumeraries!  With  ]Miss  Austen  the  plot 
is  an  organism;  each  figure  is  clearly  articulated;  the  lines  converge. 
The  piece  is  not  dragged  out  beyond  the  end  of  the  action,  nor  does 
poverty  of  invention  require  a  tragical  denouement. 

Miss  Austen,  herself  remote  in  type  from  the  "  elegant  female,"  com- 
bines feminine  delicacy  with  a  considerable  degree  of  broad-minded- 
ness. None  of  the  terms  "  strong-minded,"  "  emancipated,"  "  new 
woman,"  express  exactly  what  is  meant.  Assuming,  as  she  doubtless 
did,  that  a  work  of  fiction  should  be  a  true  reflex  of  life  in  its  varied 
phases,  she  grappled  with  more  than  one  of  the  painful  vicissitudes 
which  arise.  In  such  cases,  she  is  at  her  best,  frank  without  boldness, 
and  delicate  without  prudery. 

If  Miss  Austen  were  seriously  to  be  put  on  trial  before  us,  her 
barrister  would  not,  I  am  sure,  ask  for  a  change  of  venue.  He  would 
be  content  with  showing  the  merits  of  her  cause,  and,  possibly,  with 
resorting  to  the  old  Saxon  method  of  proving  good  character  by  com- 
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purgation.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  legal  system 
of  our  forefathers,  one  man's  oath  was  better  than  another's;  a  thegn's 
testimony  would  outweigh  that  of  a  hundred  churls.  In  this  case,  one 
would  be  able  to  subpoena  literary  thegns  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
Goldwin  Smith.  Miss  Austen  may  be  caviar  to  the  general,  but, 
though  this  will  sound  like  mutual  admiration,  she  is  in  high  favour 
with  the  saving  remnant.  The  reverse  of  Goldsmith's  line  on  Burke, 
"  Who,  born  for  a  universe,  narrowed  his  mind,"  holds  good  of  her. 
She  was  not  born  for  a  universe.  She  does  not  sweep  the  gamut  of 
human  passion;  but  she  has  so  mastered  a  narrow  subject  as  to  be  of 
universal  interest.  She  lies  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  a  place 
redolent  with  the  memory  of  bishops  and  kings.  Mr.  Freeman's 
enthusiasm  for  our  Saxon  past  notwithstanding,  most  of  us  when  we 
go  to  this  ancient  town,  will  not  devote  our  first  thoughts  to  Ethelwulf 
or  Athlestan.  Indeed,  unless  as  weather  experts,  we  pay  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  legends  of  St.  Swithin,  or,  as  educational  experts,  to  the 
noble  school  of  Wykeham,  we  shall  think  first  and  last  of  the  delight 
we  owe  to  the  author  of  "  Pride  and  Prejudice." 

C.  W.  COLBY. 
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I  had  a  vase  as  light  as  air. 

Of  fair  Venetian  glass, 
I  sought  to  make  it  hold 
A  weight  of  beaten  gold, 

'Tis  broken  now,  alas! 

I  had  a  friendship,  sweet  and  rare. 

Ah,  Phyllis,  where  art  thou? 
I  sought,  in  friendship's  name, 
What  Love  alone  might  claim, 

Alas,  'tis  broken  now! 

WYDOWN. 
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THE    UNDERGRADUATES'    LITERARY    SOCIETY. 

September  26th.,  1902. — A  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  Literary 
Society  was  held  on  September  26th.,  1902,  in  the  McGill  Library. 

Several  important  changes  in  the  constitution  and  procedure  of 
the  society  were  discussed,  the  most  important  being  the  change  of 
date  of  the  meetings  from  Friday  to  Saturday  evening.  This  change 
was  brought  about  by  the  great  diflflculty  felt  in  past  years  by  those 
who  belonged  to  other  societies  which  met  on  the  same  evening. 

Another  change  approved  of  was  the  postponment  of  the  business 
portion  of  the  meetings  until  the  regular  programme  had  been  com 
pleted.       The  executive  also  approved  of  a  proposal  to  join  with  the 
Y.M.O.A.'s  social  Saturday  evening,  it  being  felt  that  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  both  institutions. 

It  was  decided  to  apply  for  leave  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the 
society  in  the  Law  Lecture  Room  instead  of  the  Old  Chemistry  Room, 
where  the  meetings  have  been  previously  held.  The  nature  of  the 
weekly  programme  was  also  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  it  was  decided 
to  broaden  the  entertainment  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  the 
society  more  truly  literary  and  less  a  debating  society  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  the  outlook  seemed 
bright  for  a  successful  year. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  for  the  session  of  190203 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  October  3rd.,  in  the  Law  Lecture  Room. 
This  room  is  decidedly  superior,  both  in  light  and  comfort,  to  that  pre- 
viously used  in  the  Arts'  Building.       The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
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President,  who  prefaced  the  proceedings  by  an  introduction.  The 
first  speaker  on  the  programme  was  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  gave  a 
humorous  selection,  which  gave  much  amusement  to  the  audience. 
The  rest  of  the  programme  consisted  of  impromptu  speeches,  the 
method  of  procedure  being  as  follows: — To  each  person  present  was  sub- 
mitted a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  wrote  what  he  considered  a  fitting 
topic.  These  were  collected,  mixed  up,  and  one  picked  out  indis- 
criminately from  the  bunch  was. given  to  any  volunteer  who  wished 
to  speak.  He  was  to  confine  his  remarks  to  the  subject  matter  on 
the  paper,  and  was  given  three  minutes  in  which  to  treat  his  subject. 

This  arrangement  afforded  a  medium  for  making  a  start  in  ex- 
temporaneous speaking,  and  on  this  occasion  it  proved  both  pleasant 
and  profitable,  some  of  the  speeches  on  woman  suffrage,  Chinese 
feet,  and  the  coal  strike  being  particularly  ludicrous.  After  these 
subjects  had  been  exhausted,  the  business  portion  of  the  meeting  was 
taken  up.  There  were  two  important  matters  to  attend  to.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  proposed  to  change  the  place  of  meeting  from  the 
Old  Chemistry  Room  to  the  room  in  which  the  society  was  then 
assembled,  and,  secondly,  to  change  the  day  of  meeting  from  Friday  to 
Saturday.  Both  of  these  changes  were  approved  of  by  the  meeting. 
Then  came  the  election  of  officers,  there  being  two  positions  vacant 
owing  to  the  absence  from  the  University  of  those  appointed  last  year. 
The  election  resulted  as  follows: — Secretary,  Mr.  Couture;  Member  of 
Executive,  Mr.  De  Witt.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned,  and  the 
members  proceeded  to  the  Y.M.O.A.,  where  the  more  material  portion 
of  the  programme  was  awaiting  them. 

October  11th. — A  meeting  of  the  Undergraduates'  Literary  Society 
was  held  on  October  11th.,  in  the  Law  Room,  President  Williams  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  first  number  on  the  programme  was  a  reading  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
subject  being  "  A  Selection  from  David  Copperfield," 

After  the  reading  came  the  debate:  "Resolved,  that  compulsory 
arbitration  should  be  employed  in  settling  all  disputes  between  capital 
and  labour." 

The  speakers  were  Messrs.  Ogilvie  and  Davidson  for  the  affirma- 
tive, and  Rubinowitz  and  Edwards  for  the  negative.  The  debate  was 
very  warmly  contested,    the  speakers   on  both    sides   showing  a  good 
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kno^yledge  of  their  subject,  and  ability  to  use  that  knowledge  to  the 
best  advantage. 

After  the  debate  had  been  concluded,  a  vote  was  called  for,  which 
resulted  in  a  tie.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  had  consented  to  act  as  critic,  then 
addressed  the  meeting.  After  assuring  the  speakers  that  the  re- 
marks he  was  about  to  make  w^ere  intended  in  the  very  best  spirit,  he 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  weak  parts  of  the  speeches,  and  to  suggest 
the  best  modes  of  remedying  them.  Among  other  things  he  advised 
the  speakers  not  to  begin  their  remarks  by  an  apology.  If  they  had 
not  prepared  their  speeches,  the  audience  would  become  aware  of  the 
fact  without  being  informed.  The  speakers  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
criticism  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  meeting,  and  on  its  conclusion 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  critic.  The  business  part  of  the  meet- 
ing followed.  The  secretary  announced  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  had 
voted  f  15  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Inter-University  Debat- 
ing League,  and  it  was  resolved  to  instruct  the  Secretary  to  send  the 
Undergraduate  Society  of  that  Faculty  a  letter  of  thanks.  The  meet- 
ing then  adjourned. 

October  18th. — A  meeting  of  the  Undergraduates'  Literary  Society 
was  held  in  its  usual  room  at  8  p.m..  President  Williams  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The  first 
number  on  the  programme  was  an  essay  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  "  Some 
Model  Commonwealths."  The  essay  showed  careful  preparation,  and 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  Then  followed  the  debate:  "  Re- 
solved, that  hunting  with  hounds  should  be  abolished."  Mr.  De  Witt 
led  for  the  affirmative.  He  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  cruelty  of  that  mode  of 
hunting,  and  the  injury  which  it  inflicted  on  crops,  farms,  etc.  Mr. 
Couture,  who  led  for  the  negative,  contented  himself  for  the  most  part 
with  showing  the  weakness  of  his  opponent's  arguments.  Mr. 
McMillan  was  the  second  speaker  on  the  affirmative.  Although  it  was 
his  first  appearance  before  the  society,  he  spoke  very  clearly,  and  in 
a  very  pleasing  manner.  Mr.  McNaughton,  who  was  to  have  spoken 
on  the  side  of  the  negative,  failed  to  make  his  appearance,  and  Mr. 
Harper  Lindley  consented  to  take  his  place.  The  two  leaders  then 
summed  up,  and  the  question  was  put  to  the  meeting,  which  decided 
that  the  afiirmative  had  carried  its  point. 

The  President  then  criticised  the  speakers,  dwelling  especially 
on  the  lack  of  preparation  which  was  in  evidence  in  all  the  speeches. 
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During  the  business  portion  of  the  meeting,  a  suggestion  was  made 
that  it  would  be  well  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  different  theologi- 
cal societies.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  meeting  then 
adjourned. 

October  25th. — A  meeting  of  the  Undergraduates'  Literary  Society 
was  held  in  the  Law  Room,  on  the  above  date,  at  8  p.m.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  a  reading  by  Mr.  Drew,  and  the  usual  debate.  The  reading  was 
taken  from  "  The  Habitant,"  and  both  delivery  and  accent  were  very 
good.  The  debate  read:  "  Resolved,  that  the  admission  of  women  into 
business  and  professional  life  is  advisable."  Mr  McGougan  pleaded 
for  the  affirmative.  He  pointed  out  that  women  already  occupy 
professional  and  business  positions,  and  pleaded  that  these  at  least 
they  should  be  permitted  to  keep.  Mr.  Adams  upheld  the  negative, 
holding  that  it  would  lower  women  to  have  them  enter  such  walks  of 
life.  The  next  speaker  on  the  side  of  the  affirmative  was  Mr.  Mathieu, 
who  argued  for  the  admission  of  women  into  business  life,  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  better  train  their  children  if  they  themselves 
had  a  wider  experience.  Mr.  Wallace  followed  for  the  negative.  Mr. 
Cousins  was  the  next  speaker  for  the  affirmative.  He  in  turn  gave 
place  to  Mr.  Carr.  The  decision  was  rendered  by  a  vote  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  negative  being  victorious.  Mr.  Couture  then  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting critique.  Before  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  choose  the  two  speakers  who  would  represent 
McGill  in  the  approaching  debate  with  'Varsity.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  the  President,  Vice-President  and  Secretary.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned. 

October  28th. — A  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  Undergraduates' 
Literary  Society  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  McGill  Library  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  speakers  to  represent  McGill  in  the  approach- 
ing debate  with  'Varsity.  Mr.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Johnson — both  of 
Arts  '03 — were  unanimously  chosen.      The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

November  1st. — The  Undergraduates'  Literary  Society  held  its 
usual  meeting  on  the  above  date.  President  Williams  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  vrere  read  and  confirmed. 
The  programme  of  the  evening  began  with  a  reading  by  Mr. 
Davidson  on  the  subject  of  "  Cats."  The  reading  was  humorous 
in    character,     and    was    much    appreciated.        The    debate    read: 
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"  Resolved,  that  current  fiction  should  not  be  admitted  into 
public  libraries."  jMr.  Mitchell  opened  for  the  affirmative.  He  began 
by  defining  the  term  public  library.  Continuing,  the  speaker  pointed 
out  that,  owing  to  advertisement  and  prejudice,  it  was  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  current  fiction,  and  therefore  impossible  to 
separate  the  good  from  the  bad  in  selecting  for  library  use.  The  leader 
for  the  negative  was  Mr.  McNaughton,  who  affirmed  that,  as  the  public 
supported  the  library,  the  public  should  have  the  right  of  choosing 
what  class  of  literature  should  be  upon  the  shelves,  and  further,  that 
from  the  criticisms  which  appeared  from  time  to  time,  it  was  quite 
possible  to  determine  what  books  were  worth  reading  and  what  were 
not.  The  second  speaker  for  the  affirmative  was  Mr.  McKenzie,  while 
Mr.  De  AVitt  upheld  the  side  of  the  negative. 

The  debate  was  thrown  open,  and  Mr.  Couture  and  Mr.  Rabinowitz 
spoke  for  the  affirmative  and  negative  respectively.  The  question  was 
put  to  the  meeting,  and  the  vote  was  in  favour  of  the  negative.  Mr. 
McGrougan  then  delivered  a  criticism. 

In  the  business  portion  of  the  meeting  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Jenkins  as  Rejjorter  was  tendered  and  accepted.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned. 

THE  DELTA  SIGMA  SOCIETY. 

The  Delta  Sigma  has  now  had  a  place  in  the  college  life  of  the 
women  students  of  McGill  for  over  fourteen  years,  and  has  already 
at  its  back  a  goodly  store  of  history  to  serve  as  credentials,  if  need  there 
be  of  such,  and  to  encourage  to  yet  greater  things  in  the  future.  Com- 
pared with  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  when  the  attendance  aver- 
aged twelve,  it  seems  to  have  made  great  strides  forward,  but  when 
we  consider  how  dift'erent  are  the  conditions  now — the  greatly  larger 
number  from  which  to  draw  for  membership,  increased  help  from  our 
loving  guardian,  the  Undergraduates'  Society,  perfect  liberty  to  discuss 
whatever  subjects  may  appear  wise  and  proper  to  the  committee — it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  we  are  accomplishing  more  than  our 
simple  duty,  doing  more  than  just  holding  our  own.  What  have  we 
done  to  deserve  the  luxuries  which  we  accept  so  quietly?  In  those 
bygone  days  everyone  of  the  twelve  worked  conscientiously.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  fifty  odd  active  members  of  to-day  accomplish  more  in 
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the  course  of  the  year,  or  reap  more   lasting  benefit   than  did  those 
twelve. 

Shall  we  be  content  with  manifesting  merely  life  enough  to  keep 
from  forfeiting  our  present  favours?  That  is  not  the  spirit  which  is 
abroad  in  the  R.  V.C.  "  Nitere  porro  "  is  no  idle  decoration  on  our 
portals;  it  is  being  lived  out  every  day  in  every  other  branch  of  college 
activity.  If  we  also  are  not  pressing  forward  continually,  we  are 
working  along  lines  of  great  resistance.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, under  present  conditions,  not  to  make  some  progress,  but  the 
question  is — Are  we  striving  intelligently,  do  we  know  exactly  what 
we  want  to  effect,  and  are  we  chooisng  the  best  means  of  effecting  it? 

Our  aims  are  defined  by  the  need  in  college  life  of  something  more 
than  lectures,  something  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  the 
Athletic  Club,  something  to  train  us  a  little  in  those  habits  of  clear 
thinking  and  plain  speaking,  which  are  supposed  to  descend  somehow 
on  every  girl  who  is  entitled  to  wear  a  gown,  something  to  connect  us 
with  the  outside  world,  something  to  bring  us  all  together  on  common 
ground. 

This  social  aim  has  given  rise  to  perhaps  our  greatest  difficulty, 
thai:  is,  the  reconciliation  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  sisterhood  with 
a  working  membership.  The  society  has  had  its  seasons  of  refresh- 
ment, when  one  or  the  other  of  these  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  again 
its  periods  of  mediocrity,  when  each  w^as  striving  for  first  place.  There 
is  no  reason  why  both  these  aims  should  not  exist,  but  on  terms  of 
equality  they  practically  cannot,  beautiful  as  is  the  theory. 

Now,  there  are  in  existence  among  us  other  organizations  which 
consider  the  social  side;  there  are  none  which  do  anything  approaching 
the  work  proper  of  the  Delta  Sigma.  Conclusion — the  society  should 
stick  to  its  primary  aims — encouragement  of  interest  in  questions  of 
the  day,  extension  of  general  reading,  and  training  in  logical  and 
ready  expression  of  ideas. 

If  these  are  carefully  worked  out,  then,  always  provided  that  the 
doors  are  left  open,  good  fellowship  will  not  be  slow  to  make  a  per- 
manent home  in  the  midst  of  us.  Moreover,  it  is  the  best  kind  of  good 
fellowship  which  comes  to  us  in  this  w^ay,  unconsciously,  just  because 
we  have  worked  together,  failed  together  and  succeeded  together.  The 
days  when  the  Common  Room  is  thronged  may  seem  to  many  the  days 
of  prosperity,  but  such  a  golden  age  brought  about  by  catering  to  a 
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desire  for  amusement  and  pleasure  alone,  would  be  worse  far  than 
utter  extinction,  for  it  would  mean  falseness  to  our  ideals  and  the 
support  of  a  most  outrageous  sham.  We  are  not  a  Glee  Club  nor  a 
Mutual  Entertainment  Club;  if  we  try  to  be  a  Literary  Society  worthy 
of  the  R.V.C.,  we  shall  find  plenty  of  work  ready  to  our  hand. 

As  we  get  deeper  into  college  we  realize  more  and  more  that  it 
cannot  possibly  do  for  us  all  that  we  dreamed  it  could.  We  thought 
that  we  would  be  picked  up  like  bits  of  plastic  clay,  turned  round  on 
the  wheel  of  college  life  a  certain  number  of  times  and  in  certain  ways, 
acording  as  we  ourselves  directed,  and  then,  lo!  the  vase  of  the  shape 
we  admire  most,  the  woman  we  would  like  to  be.  The  awakening  is 
so  gradual,  and  so  many  pleasant  realities  are  there  to  slip  into  the 
place  occupied  by  our  dream,  that  the  pain  develops  into  a  dull  ache, 
of  which  we  are  conscious  only  when  we  have  time  to  think  of  it.  But 
the  dream  was  soft  and  round,  and  the  reality  is  all  sharp  corners.  It 
needs  something  to  round  it  out,  by  filling  in  the  differences.  The 
Delta  Sigma  alone  could  not  do  this,  but,  along  with  its  sister  societies 
and  with  the  help  of  many  indefinable  influences,  it  aims  to  do  its  part, 
and  not  the  humblest,  in  the  great  university  world. 

September  29th.,  1902. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  Delta  Sigma 
was  held  on  Monday,  September  26th.,  in  the  Common  Room.  The  con- 
stitution was  read  by  the  Secretary.  The  President  then  gave  an 
address,  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  foundation  and  object  of  the  society, 
as  well  as  defining  the  duty  of  each  student  to  the  Delta  Sigma  and  all 
other  societies  in  college.  After  the  reading  of  "  The  Model  Under- 
graduate "  by  Miss  GriflQn,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

October  6th. — Regular  meeting.  The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  Miss  Constance  Griffin  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer.  Readings  were  then  given  from 
Milton's  "  Areopagitica "  and  Ruskin's  "  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  all  of 
which  referred  to  the  choice  and  use  of  books. 

October  13th. — Regular  meeting.  The  subject  appointed  was  Norse 
Myths  and  Legends.  Miss  Macleod,  '04,  read  a  number  of  legends, 
and  Miss  Massy,  '06,  read  an  account  of  the  popular  belief  about  the 
origin  of  Norway  and  such  fttes  as  Christmas. 

October  20th.— Regular  meeting.  The  first  debate  of  the  year  was 
the  Senior- Junior.  The  question  was:  "  Resolved,  that  combination  is 
more  adapted  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind  than 
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competition."  Miss  Wales  and  Miss  Belyea,  '03,  spoke  for  the  affirma- 
tive, Miss  Wilson  and  Miss  Dickson,  '04,  for  the  negative.  Miss  Wales 
gave  a  very  clear  and  forcible  argument  for  combination,  morally  and 
economically.  Miss  Wilson  spoke  of  the  value  of  competition  as  re- 
gards the  progress  and  civilization  of  the  world,  and  also  of  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  trades-unions  and  trusts.  Miss  Belyea,  in  reply, 
showed  how  progress  was  assisted  by  combination  in  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  and  in  the  intricate  modern  railway  system.  Miss  Dick- 
son, in  very  comprehensive  language,  contrasted  the  effects  of  com- 
bination and  of  competition  in  literature  and  upon  man  intellectually. 
Finally,  Miss  Wales  gave  a  brief  but  concise  summing-up.  Miss 
Oakeley  and  Miss  Dover,  who  very  kindly  acted  as  judges,  decided  that 
the  debate  had  been  won  by  the  affirmative.  Miss  Oakeley  spoke  in 
praise  of  the  matter  and  style  of  the  debate,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
hear  many  more  of  an  equally  high  order.  After  a  very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  had  been  moved  and  tendered  to  the  judges,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

November  3rd. — The  annual  lecture  was  delivered  before  the  Delta 
Sigma  Society  and  its  friends  by  Professor  Moyse.  The  subject  was 
Tennyson.  The  lecturer  traced  through  the  poet's  works  one  or  two 
striking  features,  such  as  his  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  love, 
and  his  consummate  skill  as  an  artistic  poet.  Miss  Dickson 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  enthusiastically  carried,  and  ten- 
dered the  lecturer  by  the  President  in  a  few  appreciative  words.  Tea 
was  then  served  in  the  dining-room. 

November  17th. — The  regular  meeting  was  held  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  Common  Room.  Miss  Constance  Griffin  read  a  short  paper  on 
the  friendship  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Clough,  and  Miss  Sharp  one  on 
Carlyle  and  Irving.  There  was  then  an  impromptu  debate  on  the 
question:  "  Resolved,  that  the  suppression  of  circulating  libraries  would 
lead  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  books."  Miss  Grace  Griffin 
and  Miss  Freeze  upheld  the  affirmative,  and  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Miss 
Draper  the  negative.  There  was  some  general  discussion,  and  a 
popular  vote  taken  in  the  absence  of  the  judges,  who  were  Miss  Wilson 
and  Miss  Idler.  They  finally  gave  their  decision  for  the  negative, 
which  was  also  the  decision  of  the  meeting.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned. 
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THE    HISTORICAL   CLUB. 

Founded  in  1897  by  Dr.  Colby,  the  Historical  Club  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prosperous  societies  of  the  University.  Its  aims  have 
constantly  been  not  only  to  study  phases  of  history  which  an  ordinary 
history  course  cannot  touch  upon,  but  to  develop  in  its  members  some 
knowledge  of  contemporary  history,  and  to  arouse  and  invite  original 
opinions  in  the  way  of  discussion  upon  the  subjects  treated.  Hence 
the  meetings  are  of  great  value,  for  every  member  must  contribute 
during  the  year  one  thesis  of  a  sustained  character,  and  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  hearing  and  taking,part  in  the  discussion  of  any  or  all  of  the 
papers. 

During  the  last  session  attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of  the 
East — its  peoples  and  politics.  This  year  a  series  of  essays  has  been 
outlined,  to  cover  the  history  of  America  from  the  Incas  and  Mound- 
builders  to  the  Revolution,  the  Civil  War,  the  U.E.  Loyalists,  and  Lord 
Durham's  "  Report." 

The  officers  for  the  present  year  are: — President,  Mr,  G.  C. 
Couture;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Edgar  Parkins;  Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Johnson;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Talbot  Papineau;  Committee,  Dr.  Colby,  G.  R. 
Lomer,  and  G.  Campbell. 

October  9th. — The  first  regular  meeting  this  year  was  held  on 
October  9th.  A  paper  on  the  "  Incas  of  Peru,"  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  De 
Witt,  B.A.,  and  read  by  Mr.  Clement  Munn,  B.A.,  was  thoroughly 
appreciated.  ]Mr.  De  Witt  traced  in  an  interesting  manner  the  life, 
customs  and  religious  rites  of  this  ancient  civilization. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Johnson  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Mound-builders," 
in  which  he  discussed  the  possible  origin  of  these  people,  outlining  the 
various  theories  of  the  peopling  of  America,  and  drawing  attention  to 
the  skill  of  the  Mound-builders  as  strategists  as  evidenced  by  their 
fortifications.  He  pointed  out  that  there  may  have  been  a  prevalent 
religion,  that  they  were  agricultural  people,  and  referred  to  their  skill 
as  makers  of  pottery.  Interesting  photographs,  illustrating  the  essay, 
were  passed  round.  After  considerable  discussion  of  the  paper,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

October  23rd. — A  meeting  of  the  Historical  Club  was  held  on 
October  23rd.  President  Couture  presided.  The  first  paper,  delivered 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  dealt  with  the  Risings  of  1809-10  in  South  America. 
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Mr,  Lomer  then  discussed  the  career  and  character  of  Bolivar, 
drawing  attention  to  his  great  energy  and  his  skill  as  a  soldier  and 
statesman.  Mr.  Lomer  referred  to  the  want  of  appreciation  at  first 
shown  by  his  countrymen  of  Bolivar's  work,  and  his  subsequent 
glorification  as  a  national  hero.  The  essays  aroused  a  lively  discus- 
sion, after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


ATHLETICS. 


In  no  previous  year  has  McGill  enjoyed  a  greater  measure  of 
success  in  her  athletic  activities.  The  officers  of  the  various  clubs 
began  their  effective  work  in  the  spring  term,  and  returned  from  their 
holidays  with  new  ideas  and  fresh  enthusiasm.  Prospects  were  bright 
for  a  successful  autumn  season.  The  teams  started  work  early,  and 
things  went  with  a  swing,  and  a  swing  that  carried  things  before  it.  It 
has  been  a  crucial  year  for  the  Athletic  Association.  There  was  little 
anxiety  about  the  inter-class  competition  in  the  year  of  its  introduction, 
when  the  novelty  of  the  move  lent  it  interest.  The  real  test  of  such  a 
change  must  come  in  the  subsequent  year.  The  test  did  come,  and 
has  only  served  to  establish  the  system  on  a  more  solid  basis. 

An  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Training  and  Competing,"  given  by  Dr. 
Tait  McKenzie  in  September,  helped  in  no  small  measure  to  get  mattei^s 
under  way.  The  suggestion,  voiced  at  this  time  by  President  Carlyle, 
that  a  training  table  be  instituted,  found  favour,  and  the  majority  of 
the  track  team  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  presented,  and 
temporarily  forsook  their  boarding-houses. 

At  this  very  representative  meeting  plans  for  the  securing  of  an  up- 
to-date  gymnasium  were  launched.  The  campaign  decided  upon  was 
that,  on  the  strength  of  the  student  body  pledging  to  raise  a  fair 
amount,  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  alumni.  The  project,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  the  students,  is  going  to  succeed.  How  the  graduates  will 
receive  the  matter  remains  to  be  seen. 
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Of  small  subscriptions,  a  very  great  number  will  be  required  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  and  is  perhaps 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  that  a  number  of  our  graduates,  who, 
thanks  to  their  university  training,  have  met  with  a  full  measure  of 
success,  may  see  fit  to  help  on  the  project  with  very  generous  gifts;, 

The  resources  of  the  undergraduates  are  limited,  but  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press,  while  the  canvas  is  very  incomplete,  they  have  pledged 
very  nearly  a  thousand  dollars.  It  is  within  reason  to  expect  that 
when  the  building  is  provided,  the  undergraduate  body  will  be  able  to 
suitably  equip  it. 

The  undertaking  is  an  ambitious  one,  and  richly  deserves  success. 

ROYAL  VICTORIA   COLLEGE   ATHLETIC  CLUB. 

For  some  time  the  need  of  this  Club  has  been  felt;  it  had  been 
found  difficult  to  keep  the  various  clubs  together  without  some  such 

organization.       Last  year    (1901-1902)  the   Club    was   organized,  but, 

owing  to  its  being  already  late  in  the  season,  it  was  much  handicapped, 

especially  with  regard  to  basket-ball.       Two  outside  matches    were 

arranged,  how^ever,  which  resulted  in  one  victory  and  one  defeat. 

The  Club  was  much  more  successful  with  its  hockey,  and  several 
inter-class  matches  were  played.  The  graduating  year  did  much  to 
encourage  hockey  by  presenting  a  silver  trophy  for  inter-class  com- 
petition. 

1902-1903  was  begun  under  somewhat  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  officers  for  the  year  having  been  elected  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  session: — President,  E.  L.  McLeod,  '03;  Vice-President,  A. 
Dickson,  '04;  Secretary-Treasurer,  M.  Pearson,  '05;  Committee,  M.  E. 
Gilmour,  '05;  M.  A.  Massy,  '06;  A.  G.  Griffin,  '03,  Captain  of  the  basket- 
ball team.  Each  year  has  its  own  basket-ball  team,  and  from  these 
year  teams  a  college  team  is  chosen  to  play  in  outside  matches.  It  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  sufficient  interest  shown  in  basket-ball  to 
warrant  a  trophy,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  different  years. 

Hockey  will  be  organized  upon  the  same  plan  of  class  teams,  with 
one  college  team 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  tennis  tournament  was  held,  and 
was  so  successful  that  it  will  probably  be  repeated  each  year.  Both 
singles  and  doubles  were  played,  and  in  some  of  the  sets  there  was 
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keen  competition,  reflecting  great  glory  upon  the  winners.  Tlie 
doubles  were  won  by  F.  E.  Sharp  and  M.  Newman,  and  the  singles  by 
F.  E.  Sharp.  All  things  being  taken  into  consideration,  the  outlook 
for  the  first  real  working  year  of  the  Royal  Victoria  College  Athletic 
Club  is  most  promising. 

McGILL   UNIVERSITY   SPORTS. 

Temperature  varying  from  30°  to  40  °F.  is  not  usually  productive 
of  the  best  results  in  athletic  events,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  McGill  ever 
held  a  better  field  day  than  that  of  October  10th. 

Only  three  events  were  called  for  the  morning,  viz.,  the  trials  of 
the  100  yards,  the  hop,  step  and  jump,  w^on  by  Ryan,  with  the  excellent 
mark  of  43  feet  3  1-4  inches,  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  college 
record,  and  the  shot-put,  where  Ogilvie,  Eraser  and  Mcintosh  settled 
it  among  themselves  and  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Ryan  won  the  hurdles,  the  first  event  in  the  afternoon,  and  Morrow 
ran  the  880  according  to  his  own  fancy. 

The  high  jumping  was  fairly  good,  Waugh  getting  first,  Eraser 
second  and  Dalgleish  third. 

The  220  was  won  handily  by  Morrow  in  23  3-5  seconds,  followed  by 
Gibson  and  McCuaig  in  the  order  named. 

The  mile  proved  to  be  a  good  race.  Stovel  ran  well,  and  finished 
at  a  good  clip.  The  time  was  4.43  4-5,  only  about  three  seconds  behind 
Brodie's  record. 

Dalgliesh  broke  the  record  in  the  pole  vault,  clearing  9  feet  10 
inches.  Kent  was  second.  Ogilvie  was  the  only  other  candidate,  and 
retired  after  making  a  low  height,  scoring  one  point.  He  again  proved 
his  superiority  with  the  discus,  throwing  it  105  feet  8  inches,  a  couple 
of  inches  better  than  the  former  record,  held  by  himself. 

Morrow  had  another  easy  thing  in  the  440,  and  won  at  his  own  pace 
in  52  seconds  flat.      Gibson  and  McKenzie  took  the  other  places. 

The  record  for  the  hammer  throw  received  a  substantial  increase 
at  the  hands  of  Eraser,  who  made  104  feet  5  inches;  Ogilvie  was 
second,  Mcintosh  third. 

Morrow  won  his  fifth  event  in  the  220  yards  hurdle,  with  Dickson 
and  Eraser  following  well. 

This  year  certain  changes  were  made  in  the  list  of  events.      The 
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bicycle  events  were  cut  out  for  very  obvious  reasons,  and  also  the  56 
lb.  weight,  an  event  quite  in  keeping  with  policemen's  games,  but  which 
should  form  no  part  of  a  university's  programme. 

The  two  mile  run  was  introduced,  the  necessity  for  which  was  de- 
monstrated by  the  visit  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  team  last  year. 
This  is  a  standard  inter-university  event,  and  must  of  necessity  figure  in 
our  subsequent  meetings  with  the  English  collegians.  We  cannot 
develope  distance  runners  in  a  season,  and  have  not  introduced  the 
event  too  soon.      Edwards  was  the  winner  of  this  event. 

The  inter-class  team  race,  which  ended  the  programme,  was  run 
off  in  rather  a  dim  light.      The  seniors  proved  the  victors. 

On  the  basis  of  points  scored,  the  juniors  won  by  a  safe  margin, 
thanks  in  the  main  to  Morrow's  efforts. 

The  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  were  well  matched,  but  the  first- 
year  men  proved  a  little  too  strong.  The  seniors  played  the  part  of 
whippers-in  not  without  honour. 

THE   INTER-COLLEGIATE   MEET. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  McGill  U.A.A.  team  met  the  representa- 
tives of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  fourth  track  and  field  contest, 
and  for  the  fourth  time  our  efforts  were  successful. 

This  year  the  games  were  held  in  Toronto  on  the  'Varsity  Athletic 
Field,  which  has  been  improved  during  the  past  summer  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  cinder  track,  three  and  one-half  laps  to  the  mile,  slightly 
larger  than  the  track  on  the  McGill  Campus.  The  grounds  have  many 
advantages  over  Kosedale,  but  the  dressing  accommodation,  due  to  the 
heavy  tax  made  on  the  resources  of  the  sister  club  incident  to  the 
making  of  the  track,  is  very  limited  as  yet.  It  was  found  necessary 
for  the  team  to  don  their  running  outfit  at  the  University  gymnasium, 
some  distance  away.  This  inconvenience,  however,  was  overlooked 
when  the  fellows  on  their  return  from  the  contest  were  able  to  get  a 
refreshing  plunge  in  the  swimming  bath,  a  privilege  we  hope  to  extend 
to  future  competitors,  when,  in  the  days  to  come,  we  have  that 
gymnasium  of  our  own. 

The  day  w^as  clear  and  bracing.  A  slight  breeze  w^as  blowing 
down  the  stretch  to  aid  rather  than   hinder   in   the   dashes.      It  was 
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warmer  perhaps  than  on  the  occasion  of  our  own  games,  but  was  much 
too  cold  for  best  efforts. 

The  attendance,  considering  the  limited  accommodation,  was  very 
fair,  and  the  enthusiasm  ran  high  when  success  came  to  the  indigenous 
contestants.  There  was  little  provision  for  keeping  the  crowd  in  the 
stands,  and  late  in  the  day,  when  a  race  was  closely  contested,  the  ex- 
citement, coupled  to  some  extent  by  the  increasing  cold,  brought  the 

spectators  to  the  sides  of  the  track. 

The  two  teams  went  into  the  contest  with  the  object  of  winning. 
Neither  did  much  talking,  but  each  possessed  the  right  amount  of  con- 
fidence. The  McGill  team  won  on  its  merits,  yet  the  'Varsity  men 
made  good  losers,  when  losing  was  necessary. 

Of  the  twelve  events  McGill  secured  eight  firsts,  four  seconds  and 
seven  thirds,  Toronto  getting  four  firsts,  seven  seconds  and  four  thirds. 
A  tie  occurred  for  second  place  in  the  high  jump,  whereby  the  points 
were  divided.  The  aggregate  score  was  61  for  McGill  to  47  for 
Toronto,  a  slight  improvement  on  last  year's  figures,  when  we  won  by 
57  to  51. 

Professor  McLeod  and  Dr.  Tait  McKenzie  accompanied  the  team, 
and  imparted  quiet  encouragement. 

The  programme  was  called  for  2.30  p.m.,  but  was  a  little  late  in  be- 
ginning on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  dressing  quarters  from  the 
field.  The  100  yards  was  the  first  race  on  the  card,  and  brought  out 
a  field  of  five  starters,  conveniently  filling  up  the  track.  The  two 
'Varsity  men,  Worthington  and  Ferguson,  broke  together  before  the 
shot,  but  were  not  penalized;  then  Morrow  offended.  After  a  very 
short  wait  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  men  leapt  up.  Morrow  (M.) 
had  a  slight  advantage,  Brown  (M.)  a  loss  of  a  couple  of  yards.  The 
race  was  never  in  doubt,  Morrow  leading  all  the  way,  with  Worthing- 
ton (T.)  running  well.  Morrow  won  by  a  couple  of  yards  in  10  2-5 
seconds,  with  Worthington  (T.)  second  and  Ferguson  (T.)  third.  Brown 
was  unable  to  make  good  his  loss. 

An  unpleasant  halt  was  caused  at  the  beginning  of  the  half-mile 
race  by  a  miniature  strike  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  McGill  men,  happily 
settled  without  bloodshed.  Those  who  lined  up  on  the  scratch  were 
Graham,  Warren  and  Teasdale  for  Toronto,  and  Morrow,  Gray  and 
Edwards  for  McGill.  There  had  been  much  speculation  about  this 
event.      Warren  had  on  the  Friday  previous  beaten  Teasdale,  who,  it 
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will  be  remembered,  tied  with  Molson  for  first  place  in  this  event  last 
year.  It  was  expected  that  the  Toronto  men  would  have  set  such  a 
pace  that  Morrow,  because  of  subsequent  races,  would  not  dare  to 
follow.  It  turned  out  that  Morrow  made  the  pace  to  suit  himself  in 
the  first  lap,  allowed  Warren  to  get  a  slight  lead  about  the  500-yard 
mark,  which  he  gradually  reduced,  and,  passing  him  at  the  beginning 
of  the  stretch,  won  easily  in  2  minutes  8  seconds.  Teasdale  and 
Graham  fought  hard  for  third  place,  finishing  in  the  order  mentioned. 

The  broad  jump  was  performed  with  the  sun  in  the  eyes  of  the 
contestants.  Ryan  (M.)  made  a  new  record  in  this  event  by  his  first 
jump  of  20  feet  10  1-5  inches.  His  subsequent  jumps  were  20  feet  10 
inches  and  19  feet  10  1-2  inches,  getting,  in  the  last,  a  very  poor  take-off. 
Worthington  (T.)  did  not  attain  the  21-foot  jump  he  was  credited  with 
the  week  preceding,  and  took  second  place  with  a  jump  of  19  feet  11  2-5 
inches.  Kent  (M.)  was  third,  clearing  19  feet  11  inches,  and  losing 
second  place  by  less  than  half  an  inch.  This  was  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  the  honesty  of  the  judges,  some  of  whom  happened  to  be  wearing 
red  and  white  ribbon. 

The  pole  vaulting  was  not  up  to  the  average.  There  were  but 
three  contestants,  one  of  whom  represented  'Varsity,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  even  third  place  with  some  difficulty.  Dalgleish  (M.)  and 
Kent  (M.)  tied  at  9  feet  4  inches  for  first  place,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated 
efforts,  could  only  decide  the  matter  by  tossing  a  coin  for  the  medals. 
Kent  won  in  this  proceeding. 

Fraser  (M.)  was  facile  princeps  in  the  throwing  of  the  16-lb.  hammer, 
clearing  over  100  feet  on  all  three  throws.  His  first  throw  of  105  feet 
7  inches  was  the  best.  The  former  record  stood  at  94  feet  3  inches. 
Ogilvie's  (M.)  three  throws  ranged  from  97  feet  10  inches  to  101  feet 
11  inches,  Mcintosh  (M.)  from  86  feet  9  inches  to  92  feet  7  inches. 
McGill  took  all  three  places  in  this  event.  Ford's  (T.)  best  throw 
amounting  to  about  84  feet. 

When  the  220  yards  was  called,  it  was  considered  advisable,  in 
view  of  subsequent  races,  to  keep  Morrow  out  of  the  race,  who, 
although  suffering  somewhat  from  his  stomach,  could  no  doubt  have 
sustained  his  reputation  had  it  appeared  necessary.  McGill  at  the 
time,  however,  had  33  points  to  Toronto's  12,  a  large  enough  lead  to 
give  a  certain  feeling  of  security.  'Varsity  was  able  to  score  eight 
points  in  this  event.       Gurney  (T.)  won  with  apparent  ease  in  22  4-5 
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seconds,  remarkably  good  time  under  the  conditions.  Ferguson  (T.) 
was  second,  with  Gibson  (M.)  third. 

The  mile  run  was  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  best  race  of  the  day, 
although  it  was  manifestly  disappointing  to  the  McGill  team.  A  com- 
parison of  the  times  made  at  the  games  of  the  two  Universities  the 
Friday  before,  led  us  to  count  on  first  and  second  places  at  least,  and 
this  would  have  been  the  result  had  not  'Varsity  found  out  that  a  man 
they  had  regarded  as  ineligible  for  their  own  sports  was  really  qualified 
to  compete,  and,  as  he  turned  out  to  be  a  good  miler,  he  was  put  in  the 
event.  Gray  took  the  pole  at  the  start,  and  went  out  to  make  a  good 
pace.  After  a  comparatively  fast  lap  Gray  was  leading,  followed  by 
Stovel  (M.),  Edwards  (M.),  and  the  three  Toronto  men.  On 
the  second  lap  Stovel  let  out  somewhat  for  a  lead  of  about  ten 
yards  on  the  field.  Shepherd,  Toronto's  dark  horse,  was  running  second 
to  him  at  the  end  of  the  second  lap,  with  Saunderson  (T.),  Gray  (M.), 
Edwards  (M.),  and  Adams  (M.)  following  in  the  order  named  and  at 
different  distances.  It  was  evident  on  the  last  round,  as  Stovel  and 
Shepherd  increased  their  lead  on  the  others,  that  the  fight  was  to  be 
between  them.  The  Toronto  man  seemed  to  be  running  with  less 
effort,  and  gradually  dlosed  up  on  Stovel.  At  the  300  yard  mark  the 
two  men  were  running  side  b^^  side.  Shepherd  seemed  to  be  less  dis- 
tressed, and  forging  ahead  by  degrees,  finished  strong,  winning  by  10 
yards  in  4.39  3-5,  and  reducing  the  record  from  4.4G  made  last  year. 
Gray  (M.)  finished  third;  Edwards  (M.)  fourth. 

In  putting  the  16-lb.  shot  'Varsity  had  another  surprise  forthcom- 
ing in  the  person  of  Cook,  who  was  only  discovered  some  two  days 
before  the  contest.  He  was  nothing  hampered  by  his  Gunga  Din 
uniform,  and  his  first  and  best  put  of  35  feet  3  3-4  inches  was  enough  to 
break  the  record  and  give  him  first  place.  The  work  of  the  McGill 
men  was  disappointing,  for  any  one  of  the  three  might  have  done 
better  than  this.  Ogilvie  took  second  place  with  34  feet  9  3-5  inches, 
and  33  feet  5  inches  gave  Eraser  third  place.  It  was  a  decidedly  off- 
day  for  Mcintosh,  but  he  retrieved  his  good  name  in  Ottawa  on  the 
following  Saturday,  winning  the  valuable  trophy  given  by  the  "  Ottawa 
Valley  Journal  "  for  the  individual  championship  of  the  Ottawa  Valley 
and  District,  a  credit  to  himself  and  to  McGill. 

The  high  jump  was  a  tame  though  in  some  respects  an  amusing 
contest.    In  the  three  previous  events  Toronto  had  made  18  to  McGill's 
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9,  so  when  Fraser  failed  at  the  first  height  and  Waugh,  upon  whom  we 
counted  for  first  place,  had  some  narrow  escapes  at  low  heights,  not 
clearing  the  bar  until  his  last  trial  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  'Varsity's  scoring  all  the  points  in  the  hurdles  yet  to 
come,  things  began  to  look  critical.  Worthington  (T.)  was  the  next  to 
fail,  leaving  Edwards  (T.),  Dalgleish  (M.),  and  Waugh  (M.)  still  in  the 
event.  All  three  cleared  5  feet  3  inches,  and  all  three  failed  at  5  feet 
4  inches,  bringing  about  the  peculiar  condition  of  a  three-cornered  tie 
for  first  place.  They  decided  to  jump  off  at  the  same  height,  the  first 
one  to  clear  the  bar  on  even  trials  to  be  the  winner.  All  three  missed 
once,  twice,  three  times.  On  the  fourth  trial  Dalgleish  cleared;  the 
others  missed,  and  thus  first  place  was  decided.  This  still  left  a  tie  for 
second.  Edwards  and  Waugh  decided  to  keep  jumping  at  the  same 
height,  but  this  seemed  of  no  avail,  for  each  missed  four  times.  The  bar 
was  lowered  one  inch.  Waugh  jumped  and  cleared,  then  Edwards 
jumped  and  cleared,  and  the  bar  had  to  be  raised  again.  In  spite  of 
every  effort  neither  could  get  over  it,  and  had  the  judges  not  intervened, 
suggesting  a  division  of  second  and  third  points  with  a  toss  up  for  the 
medal  (which  Edwards  won),  it  is  possible  that  they  might  be  jumping 
yet. 

Morrow,  old  reliable,  took  the  pole  at  the  start  and  won  the  440 
without  difficulty,  although  at  one  time  Gurney  looked  a  worthy  rival. 
The  latter  finished  second  by  about  ten  yards,  scarcely  a  foot  in  the 
lead  of  Gibson,  who  was  fast  closing  up  the  distance  between  them. 
The  time  was  52  seconds  flat. 

Toronto  scored  one,  two,  three  in  the  hurdles,  which  were  run  on 
grass.  Ryan  (M.)  started  well,  and  led  at  the  first  hurdle,  but  managed 
to  fall  in  getting  over  the  second  fence.  Ford  ran  in  splendid  form, 
and  reversed  last  year's  order,  breasting  the  tape  a  winner  by  a  yard, 
gained  from  E.  L.  Biggs  on  the  run  in  from  the  last  hurdle.  The  time, 
17  2-5  seconds,  establishes  a  new  record.  Worthington  was  a  good 
third. 

The  figures  in  the  discus  throw  were  very  poor.  Ogilvie  won  with 
a  throw  of  95  feet  6  inches.  Worthington's  mark  of  83  feet  9  inches 
is  good,  considering  that  he  throws  without  turn  or  run.  Mcintosh 
was  third,  some  four  inches  behind  the  Toronto  man.  Thus  ended  the 
competition  so  far  as  scoring  is  concerned. 

No  points  are  given  for  the  relay  race,  the  last  event  on  the  pro- 
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gramme,  except  in  the  event  of  a  tie,  wliich  did  not  happen  on  this 
occasion.  Although  it  was  rapidly  darkening  by  this  time,  there  was 
sufficient  daylight  left  for  the  spectators  to  see  and  become  enthusiastic 
over  the  race.  Gurney  (T.)  and  McCuaig  (M.)  ran  the  first  quarter, 
and  such  a  good  race  did  the  latter  run  that  he  was  able  to  hold 
'Varsity's  best  man  down  to  a  lead  of  five  yards.  Brown  (M.)  made 
this  up  on  Graham,  after  a  splendid  run,  and  started  Gibson 
off  with  the  handkerchief  about  a  yard  in  the  lead  of  Ford. 
The  latter  challenged  Gibson  in  the  first  hundred  yards.  The 
McGill  man  ran  a  well-judged  race,  and  was  leading  by  five  yards  when 
he  reached  Morrow.  The  pick-up  was  not  good,  and  the  Toronto  men 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  miler,  Shepherd,  close  up  and  pass 
Morrow  unawares.  McGill  followers  were  somewhat  solicitous,  con- 
sidering Morrow's  former  work,  but  without  any  ground,  for  in  the 
stretch  Morrow  shot  past  with  ease,  drew  away  from  his  fellow,  and 
won  by  fifteen  yards  to  the  manifest  disgust  of  the  many,  but  to  the 
supreme  delight  of  the  few. 

W.P.D.C.   FIELD  DAY. 

The  students  of  the  four  Theological  Colleges  held  their  fourth 
annual  field  meeting  on  the  M.A.A.A.  Grounds  on  Tuesday,  October 
21st.,  and,  although  in  the  main  the  times  made  were  not  exceptionally 
good,  the  events  were  well  contested.  The  day  w^as  very  cold,  and  not 
many  records  were  broken.  Morrow  thought  wise  not  to  enter,  and  no 
champion  arose  to  endanger  the  records  made  by  him  in  former  years. 
The  spectators  did  not  number  very  many,  but  such  as  braved  the  cold 
had  reason  to  be  interested,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  amused.  Dal- 
gleish  (W.)  won  more  than  his  share  of  first  places,  including  the  high 
and  long  jumps,  the  hop,  step  and  jump,  the  pole  vault  and  the  low 
hurdles. 

Sturdy  Peter  Mathieson  (P.)  took  first  in  the  100  and  in  the  220 
yards  run.  Gray  (P.)  won  the  440  and  the  880;  Lochead  (P.)  the  mile. 
The  28-lb.  weight  and  the  shot  were  won  respectively  by  May  (P.)  and 
Keid  (P.)      A  220  yards  open  race  fell  to  McCuaig,  McGill,  '06. 

The  relay  race  was  competed  for  by  all  four  colleges.  The  Pres- 
byterians won,  w^ith  the  Methodists  not  far  behind. 

In  the  aggregate  of  points,  the  Presbyterians  won  by  reason  of 
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their  strength   of  numbers,   scoring   57   points.      With  three  men  the 
Methodists  made  37.      The  Diocesan  and  the  Congregational  Colleges 

followed  with  12  points  and  2  points  respectively. 

t 

BASKET-BALL. 

The  Basket-Ball  Club,  which  was  organized  only  last  year,  is  con- 
ducti»g  a  very  successful  season.  The  game  is  without  exception  the 
best  indoor  game  that  has  yet  been  introduced,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
held  fcway  for  a  decade,  with  unabating  interest,  in  the  gymnasiums  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  and  of  many  Universities,  is 
sufficient  justification  for  its  introduction  at  McGill. 

Dr.  McKenzie  has  offered  cups  for  the  individual  members  of  the 
team  which  wins  the  series  of  inter-class  games  to  be  played  in 
January.  There  is  good  material  in  the  classes,  and  the  practices  that 
have  been  going  on,  give  promise  of  some  interesting  matches. 

ASSOCIATION   FOOTBALL. 

This  club,  after  a  lapse  of  a  number  of  years,  was  re-organized  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  session. 

About  sixty  students  assembled  in  response  to  the  notice,  elected 
officers,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  i^repara- 
tory  to  asking  for  recognition  from  the  Grounds  and  Athletics  Com- 
mittee. 

In  Montreal,  Association  Football  is  classed  as  a  summer  game, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  under  existing  conditions, 
keep  in  vogue  from  year  to  year  till  the  snow  comes. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  who  come  up  to  college  with  a  fond- 
ness for  the  game,  and  to  whom  Rugby  does  not  appeal.  The  two 
games  are  not  likely  to  interfere,  for  it  is  unusual  to  find  the  same  man 
playing  them  both.  Playing  Association  certainly  provides  a  most 
excellent  way  of  taking  an  hour's  exercise,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect 
that  the  club  will  grow  in  numbers  and  in  proficiency.  Even  if  nothing 
so  ambitious  as  a  match  with  other  colleges  is  attempted  for  a  couple 
of  seasons,  inter-class  games  might  be  introduced,  to  take  place  after 
the  Rugby  season  is  over,  or  concurrently,  if  without  too  much  clashing. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  Rugby  season  has  not  been  com- 
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pletecl,  so  far  as  the  second  team  is  concerned,  although  we  chronicle 
with  pride  that  the  cup,  representative  of  the  highest  honours  in  the 
Intercollegiate  Union,  is  for  the  ensuing  year  McGill  property.  A 
review  of  the  season's  doings  will  appear  "  in  our  next." 

CROSS-COUNTRY    RACE. 

This  very  successful  event  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber. President  Carlyle  and  Secretary  Ross  mapped  out  a  course  of 
about  half-a-dozen  miles,  much  the  same  as  last  year,  but  a  straight 
run  was  substituted  for  the  climb  and  drop  over  the  Westmount  moun- 
tain, and  a  run  from  the  gates  to  Greene  Avenue  and  back  was  added, 
so  that  the  course  lay  through  the  grounds.  Fifteen  men  lined  up  on  the 
Cote  des  Neiges  Road,  opposite  the  cemetery,  and  at  the  starting  signal 
made  off,  with  Hall,  last  year's  winner,  in  the  lead.  They  bore  on 
to  near  the  old  Athletic  Club-house  turn,  where  the  car-track  was 
reached,  and  followed  for  a  mile  or  so  to  the  Old  (Quarry  Road.  From 
here  they  cut  cross  lots  up  and  down,  through  rough  and  smooth, 
reaching  the  college  grounds  via  Law's  Lane  and  Milton  Street.  Hall 
kept  his  lead  all  this  distance,  and  made  the  turn  of  the  track  about 
fifty  yards  ahead  of  Gomery,  with  Edwards  and  Lochead  in  steady 
pursuit.  Hall  had  disappeared  through  the  gates  and  west 
along  Sherbrooke  street  when  Gray  reached  the  track;  Foreman, 
Stewart,  Laurence,  Dutaud,  Lambart,  A.  D,  Harris,  Hausser  and 
Shearer  followed  at  irregular  intervals,  and  in  the  order  named. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know  the  name  of  the  next  to  arrive,  and  he  refused 
to  tell.  S.  D.  Harris  was  the  last  to  reach  the  track,  and  received 
passing  words  of  encouragement  from  the  spectators.  A  large  crowd 
had  by  this  time  gathered^  and  the  quarter  of  an  hour  the  leaders 
spent  on  the  way  to  Greene  Avenue  and  back  were  minutes  of  suspense. 
Word  was  brought  back  that  Lochead  had  caught  and  passed  the 
leaders,  and  this  report  was  substantiated  when  the  returning  runners 
were  seen  through  the  iron  fence  on  Sherbrooke  street.  He  made  the 
track  ten  vards  in  advance  of  Hall,  who  had  the  same  lead  on  Edwards. 
The  three  were  well  played  out;  every  effort  to  gain  was  unavailing, 
and  the  three  crossed  the  line  holding  the  same  relative  positions. 
Gomery  came  in  at  a  good  clip  about  300  yards  behind.  Foreman  and 
Laurence  had  a  good  try-out,  and  the  former  came  in  ten  feet  to  the 
good. 
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Gray  and  Stewart  finished  in  the  order  named,  about  200  yards 
behind  these.  Dutaud  covered  the  600  yards  intervening,  finishing 
next,  and  followed  by  the  Harris  brothers  at  intervals  of  300  yards. 
Lambart,  Hausser  and  Shearer  did  not  finish. 

The  run  was  a  most  satisfactory  one  from  all  points  of  view,  and 

the  ease  with  which  the  entry  list  filled  up  would  seem  to  indicate  that 

within  the  Athletic  Association  a  place  could  easily  be  made  for  a  club 

holding    regular   runs,  which    might    develop  into  a  snow-shoe    club 

in  season.      It  is  a  pity  that  snow-shoe  races  are  so  much  a  matter  of 

history.      Is  this  a  department  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  college 

athletics? 

FRED.  J.  TEES. 


CRICKET,    1902. 

During  the  season  of  1902  the  McGill  University  Cricket  Club 
played  fourteen  matches,  winning  five  and  losing  six,  whilst  two  were 
drawn  and  one  proved  a  tie. 

These  figures  might  be  taken  to  signify  a  falling-off  in  the  strength 
of  the  club,  but  although  six  matches  were  lost,  four  of  these  were  of 
such  a  close  character  that  the  beaten  side  were  very  near  victory. 
Three  matches  were  lost  by  less  than  five  runs,  and  in  no  case  was  the 
McGill  team  badly  beaten.  The  1902  eleven  acquitted  themselves  well, 
and  there  is  a  very  desirable  addition  of  young  promising  players  to  the 
team,  of  whom  still  better  things  are  expected  next  year.  King,  our 
new  West  Indian  bowler,  trundled  with  surprising  skill  and  steadiness 
throughout  the  season,  and  his  name  is  held  in  great  respect  by  •some 
international  batsmen  in  Toronto,  where  he  was  most  successful.  The 
batting  averages  are  not  published  yet,  but  six  or  seven  players  have 
averages  well  into  double  figures.  Owing  to  the  wet  season,  scoring 
was  lower  than  usual,  McGill's  highest  total  being  204  for  seven 
wickets,  against  All  Toronto. 

List  of  Matches. 

May  24. .  McGill  (did  not  bat).  Ottawa  88 Drawn 

May  31..       „       78 Montreal  39 McGill 

June   7 . .       „       91 „         29 v        „ 
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July  12.  McGill  99  for  9 Montreal  98 McGill 

15 . .  „  (did  not  bat) .  Toronto  48  for  3 . . . .  Drawn 

1 . .  „  43 Quebec  55 Quebec 

Aug.    9.  „  48 Montreal  68 Montreal 

„     16. .  „  58  and  64. . .  Ottawa  40  and  82. . .  Tie 

Sep.     6 . .  „  58  and  77 . . .  Ottawa  82  and  55 . . .  Ottawa 

8.  „  81 Tor.  Cli.  League  107.  Tor.  Ch.  League 

10.  „  149 St.  Alban's  69 McGill 

11.  "  80 Rosedale  82 Rosedale 

12.  „  204  for  7 All  Toronto  80 McGill 

13 .  „  110 Toronto  141 Toronto 


W.  A. 

The  Tour  of  the  McGill  University  Cricket  Club  in  Ontario. 

The  McGill  University  Cricket  Club  ended  the  season  of 
1902  by  making  a  week's  tour  in  Ontario.  The  financial  support  of 
some  of  its  members,  supplemented  by  the  ready  generosity  of  friends 
of  the  game  and  well-wishers  of  the  club,  rendered  possible  what  has 
proved  to  be  a  beneficial  visit  to  a  province  where  cricket  is  more  in 
evidence  than  in  Quebec.  On  the  whole,  the  tour  was  a  successful 
one,  for  although  the  club  won  only  two  games  out  of  six,  the  opposing 
elevens  that  were  victorious  were  put  on  their  mettle.  The  match 
with  Ottawa  was  lost  by  one  wicket,  that  with  Rosedale  by  two  runs, 
and  a  strong  Toronto  team — the  strongest,  perhaps,  that  opposed  the 
club — lost  eight  of  their  wickets  before  they  passed  their  opponents' 
total.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  captain,  M.  C.  Hill,  was  unable  to 
accompany  the  team,  for  his  loss  was  undoubtedly  felt  in  both  batting 
and  bowling.  His  substitute,  W.  W.  Walker,  captained  the  eleven 
with  great  judgment.  His  knowledge  of  the  game  and  of  his  side 
enabled  him  to  manage  the  eleven  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  result  of  the  team's  batting  during  the  tour  is  gTatifying,  and 
shows  great  consistency,  as  no  fewer  than  seven  of  the  side  obtained 
an  average  of  double  figures.  Three  innings  of  more  than  fifty  runs 
were  made,  the  highest  being  Walker's  fifty-six  against  the  All-Toronto 
eleven,  whilst  in  the  same  match  Baber  followed  closely  with  a  stylish 
fifty-four,  not  out.       Both  innings  were  free  from  fault,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  one  chance  from  each  batsman  after  he  had  scored  fifty. 
The  greatest  credit  for  an  individual  effort  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  given 
to  Hainsworth,  the  club's  popular  and  indefatigable  professional,  who, 
after  being  severely  hurt  in  the  last  match,  with  his  score  at  twenty- 
six,  resumed  his  innings  and  carried  out  his  bat  for  fifty-one,  made  by 
sound  and  at  times  brilliant  cricket.  The  bowling  fell  mainly  to  King 
and  Philpot,  and  both  deserve  great  praise  for  the  way  in  which  they 
acquitted  themselves.  King  is  entitled  to  special  mention  for  his  fine 
performance,  and  his  record  of  thirty-three  wickets  for  the  tour  gives 
some  evidence  of  the  splendid  length  and  control  which  he  exhibited. 

An  account  of  the  visit  would  not  be  complete  without  reference 
to  the  hospitality  of  several  members  of  Toronto  clubs.  The  pleasure 
of  the  tour  was  greatly  increased  by  their  efforts  to  make  the  stay  of 
the  visiting  eleven  enjoyable.  The  McGill  University  O.C.  is  especially 
indebted  to  the  President  of  the  Toronto  CO.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Woods,  for 
the  trouble  to  which  he  put  himself  in  order  to  give  the  visitors  a  ta«te 
of  social  life.  A  Toronto  eleven  will,  it  is  expected,  come  to  Montreal 
next  summer,  where  a  hearty  welcome  awaits  them.  In  the  interests 
of  a  fine  old  game,  which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  from  languishing  in  this 
province,  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  make  tours  things  of 
annual  occurrence. 

The  summary  of  the  results  of  matches  and  of  averages   is   as 

follows: — • 

List  of  Matches. 

September  6th. — Vs.  Ottawa.  McGill,  58  and  77  for  six  wickets 
(innings  declared).  Ottawa,  82  and  55  for  nine  wickets.  Ottawa  won 
by  one  wicket. 

September  8th. — Vs.  Toronto  Church  League.  McGill,  81  and  86 
for  six  wickets  (innings  declared).  Toronto,  107  and  64  for  two 
wickets.      League  won  by  eight  wickets. 

September  10th.— Vs.  St.  Albans.  McGill,  149;  St.  Albans,  69. 
McGill  won  by  80  runs. 

September  11th.— Vs.  Kosedale.  Eosedale,  82;  McGill,  80.  Rose- 
dale  won  by  2  runs. 

September  12th.— Vs.  All  Toronto.  McGill,  204  for  seven  wickets 
(innings  declared);  All  Toronto,  80.     McGill  won  by  124  runs. 

September  13th.— Vs.  Toronto  Club  and  Ground.  McGill,  110; 
Toronto,  141.      Toronto  won  by  31  runs.  C.  E.  M. 
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Batting  Averages. 

Times  High- 
Inn-  Not  Ttl.  est 
ings.  out.  runs,  score.  Ave.. 

W.  C.  Baber 8        2  109  *54  18.1 

Hainsworth  (pro.) 8         1  127  *51  18.1 

W.W.Walker 8         0  121  56  15.1 

W.  N.  Philpot 8         0  109  2G  13.5 

A.  B.  Wood 7         1  69  19  11.3 

F.  L.  Gunter 7         1  64  29  10.4 

P.  Barton 8        0  80  24  10.0 

J.  L.  King 7         1  46  24  7.4 

T.  F.  Short 4         1  17  *13  5.2 

E.  Relf 4         1  12  6  4.0 

H.  Jones 5         0  17  15  3.2 


« 


Signifies  not  out. 

Bowling  Averages. 


o.  M. 

1.  Wood 29.4  8 

2.  King 108.5  33 

3.  Philpot 87  24 

4.  Baber 47.5  10 

5.  Gunter 5.5  1 

6.  Hainsworth 13  4 


R. 

w. 

Average, 

57 

9 

6.3 

228 

33 

6.9 

196 

19 

10.4 

123 

9 

13.6 

20 

1 

20.0 

22 

1 

22.0 

BURIAL  OF  A  CHIEF  IN   ANGOLA. 


The  capital  of  the  Ondulu  country,  two  days'  journey  north  of  the 
Sakaujimba  Station  of  the  American  Board  Mission  in  South  Angola, 
was  recently  the  scene  of  the  obsequies  of  a  dead  chief  and  the  induc- 
tion of  a  new  one.  The  place  is  beautiful  for  situation,  strategic  also, 
evidently  chosen  at  its  foundation  with  a  view  to  defence.  It  is  built 
upon  a  large  round  hill  covered  with  huge  granite  boulders,  with 
others  of  a  lesser  size  scattered  all  around  its  sides.  At  the  summit 
is  the  chiefs  enclosure,  the  huts  being  built  largely  upon  a  foundation 
of  soil,  carried  up  from  the  lower  sides  of  the  hill  and  deposited  upon 
the  bare  rock.  Around  this^  below,  in  clear  spaces,  are  built  the  houses 
of  his  wives  and  immediate  followers,  all  surrounded  by  a  palisade, 
having  two  gates,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hill,  opposite  to  each  other. 
Around  this  again,  below,  are  built  the  compounds  of  the  resident 
chiefs,  who,  with  the  ruler,  form  the  governing  body.  Some  of  these 
have  their  permanent  residence  there,  but  others  reside  temporarily, 
going  to  and  from  their  respective  districts  over  which  they  hold  rule. 
Outside  these  compounds  again  are  the  remains  of  a  mud  and  wattled 
fence  that  once  ran  around  the  hill  and  closed  the  whole  in.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  glory  of  the  place  has  departed,  for ,  according  to  custom, 
since  the  old  chiefs  death,  who  did  not  keep  the  place  built  up,  it  has 
been  left  to  go  to  ruin,  to  be  rebuilt  by  the  new  chief. 

Five  days  before  such  a  funeral  as  this,  the  time  of  the  women  is 
given  up  to  brewing  the  beer  of  the  guests,  during  which  days  they  are 
arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  country.      These  are  accommodated,  as 
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far  as  possible,  in  the  houses,  huts  being  built  for  those  who  cannot 
be  so  provided  for.  On  the  fifth  day  the  proceedings  proper  take 
place,  but  preparatory  ceremonies,  religious  and  otherwise,  precede  the 
burial.  Morning  and  night,  for  several  days  previous  to  the  interment, 
the  crier,  from  an  elevated  point,  •shouts  a  warning  to  all  to  shut  up 
their  animals,  and  take  care  of  their  little  children  during  the  coming 
days  until  the  funeral  is  over,  lest  they  disappear.  Plunder  of  this 
kind  is  permissible,  and  was  carried  on  much  more  in  older  times  than 
now.  Three  nights  before  the  funeral  the  widows  of  the  dead  chief 
begin  to  wail  for  the  dead,  whose  corpse  has  been  that  day  removed 
from  a  hut  near  by  into  the  royal  cooking  house,  the  only  sound  build- 
ing remaining  in  the  compound.  In  the  cold  and  darkness  they  •sit  on 
the  rocks  and  wail  and  cry  most  mournfully  for  some  hours.  In  the 
daytime  they  stay  in  the  house  with  the  corpse.  This  continues  during 
the  second  night  and  the  night  before  the  funeral. 

On  the  morning  of  the  funeral  the  whole  place  is  like  a  hive  of 
people.  Chiefs  with  their  clans  have  been  gathering  during  the  past 
five  days,  and  late  arrivals  are  still  coming  in.  Up  in  the  dead  chief's 
compound  some  of  the  younger  men  are  busy  adorning  the  bier,  which 
consists  of  a  palm-pole  with  a  frame  fastened  on,  to  which  is  suspended 
as  much  coloured  cloth  as  can  be  attached,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground.  When  the  last  artistic  touches  are  made,  thig  is  taken  into 
the  house  where  the  corpse  is,  and  the  corpse  being  wrapped  in  an  ox- 
skin,  just  taken  from  one  of  the  oxen  killed  in  honour  of  the  dead  as 
part  of  the  religious  ceremonies,  is  tied  to  the  pole.  The  hoofs  of  the 
ox  are  left  dangling,  and  appear  below  the  curtains  of  cloth,  striking 
together  as  the  bearers  carry  the  corpse  on  their  shoulders.  To  the 
native  mind  this  is  very  pleasing  as  a  finishing  touch  suitable  to  an 
occasion  «o  important.  The  widows  sit  crouched  together  all  the 
morning,  covered  over  with  cloths.  Later  in  the  day,  after  the  corpse 
has  been  carried  out,  these  are  conducted  in  single  file,  going  in  a 
crouching  manner,  with  the  cloths  still  over  them,  to  a  house  in  one 
of  the  lower  outer  compounds,  and  later,  they  go  to  the  river  in  the 
same  way  to  undergo  some  rite  of  purification  by  bathing. 

During  the  preparations  referred  to,  a  renowned  fetish  priest  and 
some  assistants  are  conducting  religious  ceremonies.  Men,  women 
and  children  crowd  about  them,  struggling  to  be  sprinkled  with  water 
from  a  bark  trough,  in  which  has  been  placed  some  herbs  and  other 
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concoctions.  The  sprinkling  is  done  with  a  bunch  of  sprigs  in  one 
hand  and  a  ferule  in  the  other,  both  being  dipped  in  the  water  and 
sprinkled  over  the  body  of  each  one  presenting  himself.  The  signific- 
ance of  this  ceremony  is  that  good  crops  will  be  ensured  for  the  women 
during  the  reign  of  the  incoming  chief,  and  good  hunting  for  the  men. 

Preparations  for  conducting  the  corpse  out  into  the  open  country 
seem  to  be  completed  about  mid-day ,  but  the  rain  which  has  been 
threatening  begins  to  fall,  whereupon  some  of  the  fetish  doctors  get 
together  and  call  upon  all  the  parents  of  twins,  with  their  children,  to 
congregate  in  one  spot  and  sing  a  chorus  as  a  charm,  which  they  do 
with  all  their  mights  This  is  to  cause  the  rain  to  cease,  and  it  did 
within  half  an  hour,  a  verification  of  its  power  over  the  elements.  If 
il  had  not  succeeded,  however,  some  other  evil-disposed  persons  or 
spirits  with  greater  power  would  have  destroyed  the  influence  of  their 
charm,  all  of  which  is  good  native  logic. 

The  funeral  procession  now  forms  for  descent  into  the  adjacent 
country,  where  further  ceremonies  are  to  take  place  before  burial.  The 
corpse  is  carried  by  some  of  the  old  men,  councillors  of  the  dead  chief, 
others  play  musical  instruments,  and  one  assists  the  priest  in  strewing 
the  pathway  with  a  charm  in  the  form  of  roots  and  leaves  of  a  certain 
tree,  reduced  to  a  pulp. 

The  relatives  and  more  important  people  of  the  ombala  follow  in 
single  file — the  general  crowd  either  following  also,  or  lining  the  sides 
of  the  pathway.  Arrived  at  the  outer  gate,  there  is  a  halt,  when  a 
dog  and  fowl  are  killed,  and  their  mingled  blood  spilt  on  the  ground 
to  honour  the  egress  of  the  dead  chieftain  into  the  country,  and  for 
other  reasons.  This  ceremony  over,  the  procession  moves  on,  directing 
its  way  to  a  rough  altar  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  gate.  This 
altar  is  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  the  hunt,  and  is  built  of  rough  stones, 
supported  by  spikes  of  wood  driven  into  the  ground,  upon  the  points 
of  which  are  placed  skulls  of  animals  killed  in  hunting.  As  the  late 
chief  was  a  hunter,  worship  is  paid  at  this  spot  by  singing  and  dancing, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  hunters,  the  corpse  being  kept  there  while  it 
is  going  on.  During  the  advance  to  the  altar  the  different  chiefs,  with 
their  clans,  grouped  here  and  there  about  the  slopes,  have  been  firing 
salutes  (the  honour  done  to  the  dead  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of 
powder  expended),  but  the  performance  at  the  altar  being  over,  the 
groups  all   converge   towards   the   corpse,   and   surrounding   it  in  an 
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immense  crowd  of  five  thousand  or  more,  musicians  in  the  centre,  circle 
it  continuously,  chanting  choruses,  gesticulating,  and  leaping  into  the 
air  as  they  move  unceasingly  round  and  round  and  round.  Only  those 
incapacitated  from  old  age  refrain  from  this  wild  abandonment. 
Viewed  from  a  rising  ground,  such  a  sight  is  impressive,  and  is  seldom 
witnessed  on  so  extensive  a  scale.  The  circling,  swaying  mass  of 
black  humanity,  flecked  with  bright-coloured  cloths,  worn  by  the 
majority  of  them,  the  sea  of  heads,  being  relieved  by  a  variety  of  head- 
gear from  a  handkerchief  or  soft  wide-awake  to  a  silk  hat  or  a  police- 
man's helmet,  the  surface  of  the  crowd  being  continually  broken  by 
the  men  leaping  with  shouts  into  the  air  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  dance, 
the  sonorous  monotone  of  the  chorus  pointed  by  explosive  shouts  from 
the  whole  crowd,  the  mellow  tone  of  the  pipes  and  the  thud  of  the 
drums  heard  at  intervals  in  a  lull  of  the  chanting,  all  this  is  a  glimpse 
of  heathen  Africa  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

This  goes  on  for  some  two  hours  or  more,  when  the  incoming  chief, 
who  has  been  in  seclusion  in  the  ombala,  is  sought  for  by  some  of  the 
chief  men,  and  escorted  out  to  the  crowd  to  be  crowned — to  receive  the 
insignia  of  office  from  the  dead  chief  and  his  councillors. 

It  is  evidently  a  momentous  ceremony  for  all  directly  concerned, 
as  well  as  for  the  onlookers.  The  chief  takes  his  stand,  facing  the 
corpse,  still  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men;  half-a-dozen  or  more 
chief  men  stand  in  a  line  on  one  side  of  the  corpse,  the  same  number 
on  the  other,  the  crowd  closing  around  gazing  in  superstitious  wonder- 
ment at  the  performance.  The  chief,  after  a  short  address  to  the 
peojjle  depreciating  their  choice  of  himself  for  the  office,  and  expressing 
his  appreciation  of  the  honour  shown  him,  commences  an  interlocution 
with  the  corpse,  the  latter  being  supposed  to  have  power  to  move  the 
bearers  who  carry  it  backwards  or  forwards  at  its  will,  thus  answering 
the  questions  put  to  it — forward,  "  Yes!,"  backward,  "  No!  "  The  in- 
terrogations are  on  this  wise: — "You,  my  father,  our  chief!  I  have 
been  chosen  chief  by  the  people  in  your  place.  I  am  not  worthy  of 
that  position.  There  are  many  older  chiefs  than  I.  You  know  me 
who  I  am.  I  was  one  of  your  family  when  you  were  here  upon  the 
earth.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  my  accepting  the  rulership  of  this 
people?  Have  I  done  evil  that  discredits  me?  Is  there  anything  I 
have  done  that  may  prevent  my  being  chief  in  your  stead?  Speak,  I 
pray  you,  and  let  the  people  know  if  I  am  unworthy,  or  if  you  have  any 
personal  dislike  for  me." 
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There  is  a  pause;  the  silence  is  oppressive.  The  suppressed  excite- 
ment is  not  only  felt  by  all  the  people  from  those  surrounding  the  corpse 
who  can  see  its  movements,  back  to  the  outskirts  of  the  vast  crowd, 
but  the  chiefs  commanding  voice  quavers,  and  the  eyes  of  the  old  men 
are  rivetted  on  the  bier  in  expectation  of  the  answer.  The  two  bearers, 
after  standing  motionless  for  some  seconds,  amid  perfect  silence  over 
the  crowd,  made  tense  by  the  suppressed  breathing  of  the  multitude, 
or  the  rustling  of  leaves  stirred  by  the  breeze  in  the  trees  near  by, 
begin  to  sway  slightly  under  their  load;  they  incline  a  little  to  one  side, 
then  to  the  other,  then  move  back  a  little,  and  finally  and  distinctly 
they  lunge  forward.  The  answer  is  propitious;  the  chest  of  the  new 
chief  heaves  as  he  draws  a  deep  breath.  The  old  men  breathe  freely, 
and  exchange  wise  nods  of  approval,  and  a  murmur  ripples  from  the 
centre  to  the  edges  of  the  crowd. 

The  interrogation  is  continued  in  the  same  manner  and  answered  in 
the  same  vray,  until  it  is  fully  ascertained  that  the  choice  of  the  people 
entirely  meets  the  wishes  of  the  dead  chief.  Then  the  "  master  of  the 
keys  "  of  the  old  chief  comes  forward  amid  a  murmur  of  applause  from 
the  populace,  and  hangs  a  bunch  of  keys  that  belonged  to  the  dead 
chief  around  the  neck  of  the  new  one,  this  being  the  insignia  of  his 
formal  induction  to  office. 

The  tall,  commanding  chief,  with  much  dignity  and  grace,  but  still 
under  great  excitement,  now  addresses  the  corpse  again,  covenanting 
to  rekindle  new  fires  in  the  omhala  when  the  fires  of  the  dead  chief 
shall  be  put  out,  and  keep  them  going  all  his  lifetime,  to  build  up  the 
place  and  restore  it  to  its  former  glory  as  a  good  chief  should,  and  to 
be  a  wise  judge  and  father  to  his  people,  calling  on  the  dead  and  living 
to  be  witnesses  to  his  covenant. 

Amidst  murmurs  of  applause  the  crowd  breaks  up,  and  two  pro- 
cessions are  formed — one  to  escort  the  corpse  to  its  last  resting-place 
with  the  remains  of  the  former  chiefs,  and  the  other,  headed  by  fifers 
and  drummers,  to  conduct  the  chief  to  his  compound. 

As  one  wended  one's  way  through  the  crowd  in  the  evening 
twilight  back  to  the  iTumble  lodging  that  hospitality  had  provided  for 
the  white  stranger,  thoughts  upon  the  scenes  just  witnessed  crowded 
one  upon  another.  Among  them  this. — Take  away  the  ignorance,  the 
servile  superstition  and  fear  from  all  these  ceremonies,  and  there 
remains  a  substratum  of  native  dignity,  loyalty  and  respect  that  the 
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Gospel  will  one  day  transfigure,  enhance  and  glorify. — Had  the  chief 
consulted  the  will  of  the  people  alone  instead  of  the  corpse;  had  he, 
with  his  dignified  bearing  and  address,  called  upon  the  true  God  to 
witness  to  his  fidelity;  had  he  covenanted  with  Him  and  the  people  to 
be  a  good  and  true  chief,  it  had  been  a  most  imposing  ceremony. 

F.  W.  READ. 


[We  regret  to  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Read, 
which  took  place  recently  in  this  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  The  McGill 
University  Magazine,  express  sympathy  with  his  family  in  their 
bereavement. — Ed.  ] 
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Ir  Memoriam. 


The  death  of  Professor  Wyatt  Johnston,  which  occurred  on  the 
19th  of  June,  deprives  the  profession  of  Canada  of  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  and  original  members.  His  death  was  due  to  septic  poison- 
ing, incurred  in  the  autopsy  room  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Wyatt  Gait  Johnston  was  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston, 
of  Sherbrooke,  Que.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Bishop's 
College,  Lennoxville,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  in  McGill 
University  in  1880,  graduating  in  1884.  As  a  student  he  showed 
special  aptitude  for  pathology,  and  was  a  constant  associate  of  Dr. 
Osier,  assisting  him  at  autopsies  and  preparing  material  for  demonstra- 
tion. Immediately  after  graduation  he  became  resident  medical 
officer  in  the  General  Hospital,  and  during  the  period  of  his  service  had 
more  than  the  usual  responsibility  on  his  shoulders,  as  the  staff  that 
year  was  small  and  continually  changing.  In  the  spring  of  1885  he 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Germany,  working  during  the  summer  in 
Virchow's  laboratory  in  Berlin.  Next  year  he  returned  again  to  Ger- 
many, and  carried  on  researches  in  connection  with  pernicious  anaemia 
in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Grawitz  at  Greifswald.  He  was 
appointed  demonstrator  in  pathology  at  McGill,  and  alone  he  gave  all 
the  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  this  department  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Germany,  and  worked  at  com- 
parative pathology  in  Munich  and  also  for  some  months  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  in  London.      Shortly  after  this  he  resigned  his  position 
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in  pathology  in  McGill,  but  still  continued  to  work  in  the  General 
Hospital,  devoting  himself  almost  exclusively  to  bacteriology  and 
beginning  his  medico-legal  work. 

In  1890  he  made  a  bacteriological  study  of  the  water  supply  of 
Montreal,  including  the  bacteriology  of  surface  water  generally.  His 
very  thorough  report  on  the  methods  of  classification  of  water  bacteria 
and  their  sanitary  importance  was  widely  published.  He  was 
appointed  lecturer  in  bacteriology  at  McGill  in  1895,  and  was  connected 
with  the  departments  of  pathology  and  hygiene.  About  this  time  also 
he  became  bacteriologist  for  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  and 
medico-legal  expert  for  the  district  of  Montreal.  In  1897  he  was  made 
Assistant  Professor  in  Public  Health  and  Lecturer  in  Medico-Legal 
Pathology,  and  only  a  few  months  before  his  death  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Hygiene  and  director  of  that  department  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  ]\lcGill  University.  He  had  practically  occupied  this 
chair  fur  the  Sessions  1900-01  and  1901-02,  but  until  just  before  his 
death  he  was  not  formally  appointed. 

In  December,  1895,  he  married  Julia,  daughter  of  the  late  Michael 
Tumor,  of  Hugely,  England. 

Professor  Johnston's  career  was  a  varied  one;  from  pathology 
proper  he  proceeded  to  the  study  of  comparative  pathology,  and  spent 
a  year  in  the  investigation  of  the  Pictou  Cattle  Disease.  During  this 
period  he  was  associated  with  the  Faculty  of  Comparative  Medicine  in 
McGill  University  as  well  as  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Becoming  more 
interested  in  bacteriology,  he  made  a  specialty  of  the  sanitary  applica- 
tion of  this  science,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  the  bacteriology  of  water  supplies.  Originality, 
inventiveness  and  the  power  of  recognizing  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
method  of  reaching  results,  characterized  his  work  in  every  department. 
While  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  water  supply  of  Montreal, 
he  devised  a  very  rapid  and  convenient  method  for  collecting  samples 
of  water  at  various  depths  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclud.e  the  possibility 
of  contamination.  He  also  devised  a  method  of  distinguishing  and 
counting  the  various  animalculae  found  in  surface  waters.  When 
engaged  in  bacteriology  in  the  General  Hospital,  his  simple  method  for 
the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  by  culture  on  hard-boiled  eggs,  which  is 
even  now  very  widely  used,  was  announced.  His  modification  of  the 
Widal  reaction  for  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  by  means  of  dried  serum, 
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is  also  widely  in  use  in  different  countries.  An  indefatigable  worker, 
lie  tried  all  the  methods  announced  that  gave  promise  of  practical  value 
in  connection  with  the  application  of  bacteriology  to  hygiene  and 
medico-legal  work,  or  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  Having  studied  these 
methods,  they  were  either  immediately  discarded  or  utilized  in  his 
work,  and  almost  invariably  improved  upon  or  simplified.  Instance 
after  instance  occurs  to  the  writer  where  his  inventive  genius  has  made 
practical  and  useful  many  laboratory  methods  in  bacteriology  and 
pathology,  and  so  to  a  great  degree  simplified  the  method  of  instruction 
or  economized  the  time  of  both  student  and  demonstrator. 

Dr.  Johnston's  habit  of  mind,  his  rapidity  of  thought  and  quickness 
in  seizing  upon  what  was  of  immediate  importance,  makes  his  published 
writings  a  very  poor  index  of  the  amount  of  work  he  accomplished,  and 
only  to  those  who  knew  him  do  they  give  anything  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  soundness  and  extent  of  his  knowledge.  His  mental  habit 
of  concentration  and  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  neglecting  all  side 
issues,  which  made  him  so  valuable  and  trustworthy  as  a  medico-legal 
expert  and  a  coroner's  physician,  showed  itself  in  all  his  research,  A 
given  problem  presented  itself  to  him,  and  he  worked  at  it  until  he 
had  satisfied  himself  vrith  regard  to  that  problem  only,  and  being 
satisfied  with  results,  was  extremely  careless  in  placing  them  upon 
record.  His  papers  are  characterized  by  directness;  they  are  unaccom- 
panied by  any  full  or  orderly  history  of  the  development  of  his  subject 
up  to  the  point  at  which  he  took  it  in  hand,  and  he  was  content,  as  a 
rule,  to  refer  incidentally  to  the  work  of  others  which  he  was  able  either 
to  confirm  or  refute.  These  references,  however,  were  always 
adequate  for  those  familiar  with  the  matter,  but  not  always  so  for  the 
ordinary  professional  reader.  The  difficulties  which  he  encountered 
in  attacking  the  problem,  the  side  issues  which  sprang  up  in  the  course 
of  his  investigations,  were  rarely  more  than  hinted  at;  the  part  of  the 
subject  which  interested  him  and  which  impressed  him  with  its  import- 
ance was  recorded  red-hot.  Thus  his  published  papers,  an  incomplete 
list  of  the  more  important  of  which  follows  this  notice,  are  apt  to  strike 
the  reader  as  being  short  and  hurried,  and  certainly  do  not  do  him 
justice.  But  one  has  only  to  glance  over  the  list  to  appreciate  his 
remarkable  versatility. 

His  mastery  of  many  allied  branches  of  medicine,  gross  and  mis- 
croscopic  pathology,  both  human  and  comparative,  bacteriology  in  a 
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more  abstract  form  as  well  as  in  its  applications  to  hygiene  and  public 
health,  sanitation,  medical  jurisprudence  in  many  aspects,  as  well  as 
medical  education,  will  be  seen  in  his  contributions.  To  each  of  these 
subjects  he  made  valued  and  pre-eminently  practical  contributions, 
endeavouring  to  popularize  each  subject  and  to  bring  its  methods 
within  the  reach  of  those  to  whom  it  would  be  useful. 

Of  recent  years  he  devoted  himself  to  hygiene  and  medical  juris- 
prudence. One  of  his  most  thorough  studies  in  the  department  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  probably  stands  pre-eminent  in 
Canada,  if  not  on  this  continent,  was  a  method  of  determining  the 
pecuniary  equivalent  of  injuries  to  one  or  other  portions  of  the  body, 
a  subject  which  was  very  largely  neglected  by  English-speaking  medical 
jurists,  although  it  has  been  very  scientifically  investigated  in  France 
and  Germany.  About  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  negotiating  a 
scheme  for  the  use  of  companies  with  a  large  number  of  employees,  and 
accident  insurance  companies,  which  would  enable  them  to  follow  the 
after-effects  of  injuries  and  the  conditions  and  treatment  after  leaving 
hospital,  forming  a  basis  from  which  valuable  statistics  could  be  com- 
piled in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  teacher,  the  same  characteristics  showed  themselves.  His 
great  mental  activity  and  his  rapidity  of  thought  often  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  exhibit  to  his  hearers  the  process  by  which  conclusions  were 
reached;  hence  it  was  always  necessary  for  him  to  prepare  carefully  his 
set  lectures.  But  in  practical  teaching,  at  the  autopsy  table,  at  his 
weekly  demonstrations  in  morbid  anatomy,  and,  above  all,  to  a  few 
interested  students,  graduates  or  assistants  in  the  laboratory,  he  was 
at  his  best.  In  devising  methods  of  demonstration  and  of  checking 
the  work  of  classes  in  the  laboratory,  his  originality  was  of  much  value. 
He  was  never  contented  unless  he  could  develop  some  simple  method 
of  staining,  some  simple  apparatus  for  class  purposes  or  for  reproduc- 
ing diagrams  in  a  few  minutes;  method  after  method  occurs  to  us,  all 
alike  in  their  directness,  simplicity  and  effectiveness  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  designed.  He  had  a  perfect  genius  for  recognizing 
what  was  at  the  same  time  practical,  scientific,  sound  and  capable  of 
performance  by  the  simplest  means. 

In  addition  to  his  methods  for  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  and 
typhoid  fever,  already  referred  to,  his  simple  method  for  the  diagnosis 
of  leprosy  by  scraping  a  suspected  cutaneous  nodula  and  staining  the 
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mixed  blood  and  lymph  which  exudes,  and  his  introduction  of  the 
ordinary  sterilized  cotton-wool  swab  at  the  end  of  a  length  of  strong 
wire  enclosed  in  a  test  tube,  which  now-a-days  is  used  in  all  public 
health  diphtheria  outfits,  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  how  he  always 
thought  of  the  most  direct  and  simplest  methods  of  reaching  his  results. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  Wyatt  Johnston,  the  man,  the  delightful  com- 
panion, whose  wit  was  ever  full  of  such  delightful  surprises,  that  his 
friends  and  associates  will  regret  the  most.  Intellectually  honest, 
direct  and  simple  to  an  unusual  degree,  he  had  the  greatest  contempt 
for  all  that  savours  of  dishonesty  and  pretence  in  scientific  work.  His 
wonderful  personal  magnetism,  his  ready  wit  and  sympathy,  made  him 
hosts  of  friends  and  admirers  among  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
various  organizations  and  societies  with  which  he  was  connected — the 
Bar  of  Montreal,  the  Coroner's  Court,  the  General  Hospital,  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Health,  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  American  Medico-Legal  Society,  the 
Montreal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  and  the  McGill  Faculties  of  Law 
and  Comparative  Medicine. 

R.  F.  RUTTAN. 


The  following  is  an  incomplete  list  of  his  more  important  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  literature: 

Retrospect  of  Pathology — Montreal  Medical  Journal,  1889. 

Thymus  Gland — Reference  Handbook  of  Medical  Sciences,  1889. 

Thyroid  Gland— Ibid. 

Retrospect  of  Pathology — Montreal  Medical  Journal,  1890. 

An  Unusual  Case  of  Perityphlitis — Montreal  Medical  Journal, 
1890. 

A  Rare  Form  of  Kidney  Tumour — Montreal  Medical  Journal,  1891. 

Notes  on  the  Bacteriological  Study  of  Diphtheria — Montreal  Medi- 
cal Journal,  1891. 

On  the  Collection  of  Samples  of  Water  for  Bacteriological 
Analysis — Canadian  Record  of  Science,  1892. 

A  New  Method  for  the  Culture  of  Diphtheria  Bacilli  in  Hard-boiled 
Eggs — The  Medical  News,  1892. 

Anomalous  Cases  of  Primary  Nasal  Diphtheria — Montreal  Medical 
Journal,  1892. 
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Fracture  of  the  Skull  from  the  Discharge  of  a  Shot-gun  into  the 
Left  Orbit— Montreal  Medical  Journal,  1893. 

Six  Months'  Medical  Evidence,  Coroner's  Court  of  Montreal — 
Montreal  Medical  Journal,  1893. 

One  Hundred  Cases  in  Coroner's  Court  of  Montreal  in  1893 — Mont- 
real Medical  Journal,  1893. 

Keturn  to  an  Order  of  Legislative  Assembly  of  December  13th., 
1893,  upon  Coroner's  Inquests — 1893. 

"  Coroner's  Quest "  Law  in  the  Province  of  Quebec — Read  before 
Medico-Legal  Society,  May,  1893. 

Report  of  Special  Committee  appointed  by  Montreal  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  to  amend  Coroner  s  Law  for  Province  of  Quebec — 
Montreal  Medical  Journal,  1891. 

Coroners  and  Inquests — The  Montreal  Gazette,  February  8th., 
1891. 

Statistics  of  Coroner's  Court,  Montreal,  for  1893 — Montreal  Medi- 
cal Journal,  1891. 

A  Biological  Analysis  of  Montreal  Water  Supply  from  November, 
1890-November,  1891— Montreal  Medical  Journal,  1894. 

The  Use  of  the  Autoclave  for  Sterilizing  Nutrient  Gelatin — The 
Medical  News,  1895. 

A  Few  Observations  upon  Sedimentation  in  Water — Trans. 
American  Public  Health  Association,  1895. 

On  Grouping  Water  Bacteria — Trans.  American  Public  Health 
Association,  1895. 

Clinical  Microscopy — Reference  Handbook  of  Medical  Sciences, 
Supplement,  1895. 

Thymus  Gland,  Development  of — Ibid. 

Thyroid  Gland,  Pathology  of— Ibid. 

Biological  Analysis  of  Water — Ibid. 

Report  on  a  Year's  W^ork  on  Bacteriological  Diagnosis  of 
Diphtheria — Montreal  Medical  Journal,  1896. 

On  the  Application  of  the  Serum  Diagnosis  in  Typhoid  Fever — 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  1896. 

A  Note  upon  Serum  Diagnosis  by  means  of  Dried  Blood  Samples 
in  (Experimental)  Cholera — New  York  Medical  Journal,  1896. 

Ueber  den  Gebrauch  von  im  Wasser  aufgelosten  trockenen  Blute 
fiir  die  Serumdiagnose  des  Typhus — Centralblatt  fiir  Bakter.  Parasit. 
u.  Infekt.  XXI.     Band,  No.  13/14,  1897. 
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Three  Cases  Illustrating  the  Value  of  Bacteriological  Diagnosis 
of  Leprosy  for  Public  Health  Purposes — Montreal  Medical  Journal, 
1897. 

On  the  Difference  between  Blood  Serum  and  Blood  Solutions,  the 
Condition  of  the  Test  Culture  and  Significance  of  Bacterium  Coli  In- 
fection in  Relation  to  Typhoid  Diagnosis — Montreal  Medical  Journal, 
1897. 

On  the  Iodide  Test  for  Semen — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  1897. 

On  the  Medico-Legal  Application  of  Entomology — Montreal  Madi- 
cal  Journal,  1897. 

Notes  on  Household  Disinfection  by  Formaldehyde — British  Medi- 
cal Journal,  1897. 

An  Experiment  with  the  Serum  Reaction  as  a  Test  for  Typhoid 
Infection  in  Water,  etc. — New  York  Medical  Journal,  1897. 

On  the  Application  of  the  Serum  Diagnosis  in  Typhoid  Fever  to 
the  Requirements  of  Public  Health  Laboratories — Trans.  American 
Public  Health  Association,  1897. 

Compilation  of  Pathological  Reports  of  Montreal  General  Hos- 
pital, 1883-1895— August,  1897. 

The  Medico-Legal  Significance  of  the  Presence  of  Sugar  and 
Glycogen  in  the  Liver,  Post-mortem — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  1898. 

Cardiac  Embolism — Montreal  Medical  Journal,  1898. 

The  Condition  of  Test  Cultures,  especially  as  regards  filtration, 
favourable  to  clear  Serum  Reactions  by  the  Dried  Blood  Method- - 
British  Medical  Journal,  1898. 

On  Serum  Reaction  with  Bacteria  other  than  the  usual  Pathogenic 
Forms — British  Medical  Journal,  1898. 

A  Quantitative  Method  of  Serum  Diagnosis  by  means  of  Dried 
Blood— British  Medical  Journal,  1898. 

Notes  on  Progress  of  Legal  Medicine — the  Medico-Legal  Study  of 
Injuries — Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  1898. 

Death  by  Electricity — Montreal  Medical  Journal,  1898. 

Legal  Medicine — American  Year-book  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
1898. 

Recent  Work  Bearing  on  the  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  of 
Shock — The  Railway  Surgeon,  1899. 
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Some  Personal  Experiences  in  Disinfection — Trans.  American 
Public  Health  Association,  1900. 

On  the  Practical  Clinical  Teaching  of  State  Medicine — Phila- 
delphia Medical  Journal,  1900. 

Legal  Medicine — American  Year-book  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
1900. 

On  the  Estimation  of  Disability  and  Disease  due  to  Injury — Read 
before  Montreal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  January,  1900. 

On  the  Establishment  of  Medico-Legal  Diplomas — Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  1901. 

A  Simple  Method  for  Bacteriological  Examination  of  Milk  Supplies 
— Montreal  Medical  Journal,  February,  1902. 

R.  F.  R. 


NOTICES  OF  GRADUATES. 


1879,  Arts.  JAMES  ROY.  Received  the  degree  of  M.A.,  1879, 
and  of  LL.D.  1883.  After  ordination,  was  appointed  curate-in-cliarge 
St.  Peter's  Churcli,  Coburg,  Ontario.  Later  held  various  rectorships 
in  New  York  State.  Now  Principal  of  Ingham  University  and  Rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  Married,  1893, 
Miss  Mary  McElroy  Dorr.  Has  published  verses  and  articles  in 
various  papers  and  magazines,  also  one  volume  of  verse,  entitled  "  Let 
Down  the  Nets,"  and  other  Poems. 

1887,  Arts.  ANDREW  PARKER  SOLANDT.  Ordained  to 
Congregational  Ministry,  1888,  at  Brigham,  Quebec.  Studied  at  Ober- 
lin  Theological  Seminary,  and  received  the  degree  of  B.D.  Pastor 
successively  in  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Bakersfleld,  Vermont; 
East  Berkshire,  Vermont;  Odell,  Illinois  and  Emmetsburg,  Iowa. 
Married,  1889,  Miss  Mary  Capsey. 

WALTER  RUSSELL.  Engaged  ever  since  graduation  in  evan- 
gelistic work  in  various  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Licensed  to  preach  1889.  Married,  1892,  Miss  T.  Hartwell  Mayhew. 
Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Love,"  "  The  Holy  Spirit,"  "  The  Law  of  Love," 
and  miscellaneous  poems.      Present  address,  Bristol,  Quebec. 

Comparative  Medicine.  ALLAN  RITCHIE  ROW  ATT.  Has 
practised,  first,  in  Winchester,  Canada,  and  later  in  Honolulu,  where 
he  holds  the  position  of  government  veterinarian  for  the  island,  and 
inspector  of  live  stock  for  the  port  of  Honolulu.  Married,  1890,  Miss 
Nellie  Mary  Alexander.  Has  written  various  papers  for  the  Montreal 
Veterinary  Medical  Association. 
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1888,  Arts.  JAMES  EDWARD  LE  ROSSIGNOL.  1888-89, 
second  master,  Berthelet  Street  School,  Montreal.  1889-92,  graduate 
student.  University  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  1892  M.A.,  Ph.  D.,  (magna 
cum  laude),  University  of  Leipzig.  Subjects:  Philosophy,  Economics 
and  Pedagogy.  1892,  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark  University,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  1892,  Fellow  (elect)  in  Ethics,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  1892-91,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Ethics,  with 
Economics,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio.  1894-1901,  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Economy,  University  of  Denver,  Colorado.  1900, 
Special  Lecturer  in  Economics,  McGill  Universitj^,  Montreal.  Member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association,  the  American  Historical  Association,  and 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Married, 
1898,  Miss  Jessie  Katherine  Ross,  B.A.  (McGill).  Is  the  author  of  The 
Ethical  Philosophy  of  Samuel  Clarke,  Leipzig,  1892.  The  Training  of 
Animals,  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  1892.  Malevolence  in  the 
Lower  Animals,  Ohio  University  Bulletin,  September,  1893.  The  Ex- 
pression of  Anger,  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  College  Association,  1894. 
Spinoza  as  a  Biblical  Critic,  Canadian  Methodist  Review,  January- 
February,  1895.  Economics  in  the  High  School,  I.,  Rocky  Mountain 
Educator,  March,  1900.  Relation  of  Economics  to  Business  and 
Politics  (in  part),  Montreal  Gazette,  September  26,  1900.  Economics 
in  the  Higher  School,  II.,  Canadian  Magazine,  May,  1901.  History  of 
Higher  Education  in  Colorado,  in  press,  to  be  published  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Monopolies  Past  and  Present,  New  York,  1901. 
Municipal  Affairs  in  Denver  and  Woman  Suffrage  in  Colorado,  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  September, 
1901. 

Applied  Science.  ARTHUR  EDWARD  CHILDS.  1888,  Entered 
the  Central  Technical  College,  South  Kensington,  London,  and  studied 
there  in  the  electrical  engineering  department  for  four  years,  graduat- 
ing with  the  Diploma  of  Associate,  1891.  1891-92,  In  the  employ  of  the 
Canadian  General  Electric  Company;  first  in  Montreal,  later  in  Peter- 
boro,  Ontario.  1892,  Assistant  to  Dr.  Coleman  Sellars,  then  engaged 
upon  the  preliminary  development  of  the  great  power  plant  at  Niagara 
Falls  in  the  interests  of  the  Catarach  Construction  Company.  1893, 
Engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company.      1895,  New  England  manager  of  the  Electric 
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Storage  Battery  Company  of  Philadelphia,  with  an  office  in  Boston. 
1897,  Treasurer  of  the  newly-organized  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Corpora- 
tion, operating  under  public  franchises.  1901,  President  of  this  cor- 
poration. Mr.  Childs  married,  in  1894,  Miss  Alice  Grant  Moen  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  Mr.  Childs  has  been  admitted  to  the  following  engineer- 
ing societies: — Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  (London),  and  i'S  a  member  of  the 
following  clubs: — The  Algonquin  Club,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  Country 
Club,  Brookline,  Mass.;  the  Country  Club,  Lowell,  Mass.;  the  Pomfret 
Club,  Easton,  Pennsylvania;  the  Athletic  Club,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  Ex- 
change Club,  Boston,  Mass. 

1889,  Arts.  GEORGE  HUTCHINSON  SMITH.  Received  the 
degree  of  B.D.  from  the  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  in  1894.  After- 
wards pursued  courses  of  study  in  England — lat  the  British  Museum 
and  Mansfield  College,  Oxford — in  Edinburgh  and  in  Germany.  In 
1900,  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Presbyterian  College,  Mont- 
real. Was  for  four  years  minister  at  Thamsford,  Ontario,  and  in  1899 
was  inducted  into  present  charge,  Knox  Church,  St.  Catherines,  On- 
tario. Married,  1900,  Miss  Maud  May  Cawthorpe,  B.A.  (Toronto).  Dr. 
Smith,  like  many  of  the  graduates  who  communicate  with  the  Univer- 
sity Magazine,  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  growth  of  the  University, 
and  pleads  for  enlarged  opportunities  for  post-graduate  study. 

Applied  Science.  JOHN  HOLDEN  ANTLIFF.  For  the  first 
two  years  after  graduation  was  employed  as  assistant-engineer  and 
draughtsman  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company.  Later,  held  the 
post  of  town  engineer  at  Toronto  Junction.  In  1892  returned  to  McGill 
for  post-graduate  work.  In  1893  passed  the  Dominion  Topographical 
examination  and  also  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Applied  Science 
at  McGill.  1893-94,  draughtsman  with  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company, 
and  later  with  the  Brown  Hoisting  and  Machine  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  In  1896  entered  the  department  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Ottawa, 
and  in  1898  was  appointed  by  an  Order-in-Council  to  the  permanent 
staff  as  a  technical  officer.  Married,  1895,  Miss  Ruth  Caroline  Shaw, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Shaw,  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  College, 
Montreal.  Mr.  Antliff  has  followed,  with  much  interest,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  Library,  and  especially  the  late  outgrowth  of 
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travelling  libraries.  He  pleads  for  increased  facilities  for  the  use  of 
the  library  by  graduates,  and  sends  a  suggestion  that  copies  of  the 
Library  Catalogue  might  be  sent  to  graduates,  with  an  intimation  that 
the  books  are  available  for  reference  (subject  to  certain  limitations) 
upon  payment  of  a  fee. 
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In  this  number  of  The  McGill  University  Magazine  our  readers 
will  find  an  article  written  by  an  Englishman  in  reply  to  two  articles 
contributed  to  the  Monthly  Review  by  Mr.  Bourassa,  a  well  known 
member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  entitled  The  French-Canadian 
in  the  British  Empire,  The  articles  appeared  in  the  September  and 
October  numbers  of  last  year.  On  account  of  the  strong  and,  to  many 
Englishmen,  novel  light  in  which  they  present  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  for  whom  Mr.  Bourassa  speaks,  they  seem  to  have  been  read 
widely  and  with  much  interest,  and  to  have  made  the  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Review  feel  that  a  speedy  reply  was  desirable.  Accordingly, 
a  portion  of  the  November  editorial  grappled  with  the  main  bearings 
of  the  French-Canadian  question  on  the  Empire.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  his  utterances  on  the  platform,  in  the  Monthly  Review  Mr. 
Bourassa  addresses  himself  to  his  subject  in  a  temper  that  its  gravity 
demands,  for  although  he  presents  his  case  with  much  vigour  and  in  no 
spirit  of  compromise,  he  judiciously  abstains  from  seasoning  his  lan- 
guage with  expressions  that  repel  rather  than  convince  open  minds. 
The  article  of  Mr.  Bourassa's  opponent  being  of  similar  tone,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  printing  it,  especially  when  we  reflect 
on  the  vital  way  in  which  the  issues  involved  in  the  controversy  bear 
on  national  and  imperial  progress  and  destiny.  And  we  are  reminded 
that  the  writer,  after  graduating  at  Oxford,  began  a  tour  through  the 
Empire  with  a  prolonged  visit  to  McGill. 

The  educational  attitude  of  Ontario  towards  other  provinces  w^as 
touched    on    in    the    December    editorial.        Some  desire  to  modify 
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it  by  acknowledging-  the  protests  made  by  McGill  as  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, appears  to  exist  in  official  life.  The  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ontario  is  seemingly  ready  to  compare  notes  with  Principal 
Peterson,  with  the  object,  we  suppose,  of  ascertaining  how  far  McGill 
actually  meets  the  requirements  in  Arts  now  in  force  in  Ontario,  and, 
consequently,  to  what  extent  a  modification  of  our  present  curriculum 
is  necessary  in  order  to  satisfy  doubters  and  give  the  University  the 
standing  it  justifiably  demands.  In  view  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
curriculum  in  Arts  only  five  years  ago,  searching  changes  are  hardly 
entertainable  now,  nor,  indeed,  would  they  be  warranted  by  the  end 
that  is  sought.  Whatever  conditions  Ontario  might  advance,  McGill 
could  meet,  but  any  system  that  McGill  has  found  to  be  vital  to  its 
academic  effectiveness  must  remain  essentially  unimpaired.  And  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  add,  quite  quietly,  as  a  fact  and  not  as  a 
vaunt,  that  the  personnel  of  the  McGill  Faculty  of  Arts  is  not  excelled 
in  quality  by  that  of  any  university  in  the  Dominion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  note  how  easily  grounds  of  debate  are 
shifted,  either  unintentionally  or  wilfully.  With  the  University  of 
Toronto,  McGill  has,  in  this  question,  no  concern.  The  University  of 
Toronto  is  occasionally  brought  into  the  discussion,  as  if  the  chief 
object  of  the  disputants  was  to  pit  rival  universities  against  each  other, 
and  then,  after  making  calculations  tinged  by  bias  and  prejudice, 
point  to  the  impossibility  of  doing  anything  to  get  rid  of  a  state  of 
affairs  that  is  felt  to  be  damaging  to  true  educational  interests. 
Sensible  persons  belonging  to  both  universities  are  ready  to  confess 
that  above  them  both  stands  the  educational  welfare  not  of  provinces 
regarded  as  such,  but  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  is,  indeed,  pre- 
posterous to  suppose  that  the  function  of  universities  can  be  rightly 
discharged  unless  they  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  country  without 
let  or  hindrance.  Nor,  we  repeat,  should  the  fear  be  entertained  that 
inefficiency  would  cause  disaster  if  educational  barriers  were  alto- 
gether removed.  That  feeling  is  sometimes  harped  on  by  way  of 
thwarting  efforts  to  rise  to  higher  academic  conceptions.  But  in  the 
educational  as  in  the  natural  world  things  sink  quickly  to  their  destined 
levels,  and  an  inefficient  university  soon  finds  it  impossible  to  keep  on 
the  surface.  It  is  obvious  that  educational  vigour  is  increased  by 
promoting  healthy  academic  rivalry,  and  equally  obvious  that  no  step 
could  be  better  taken  to  excite  it  than  the  step  which  removes  the 
obstacles  provincialism  has  erected. 
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Owing  to  want  of  space,  we  can  notice  but  briefly  some  miscon- 
ceptions still  entertained  regarding  the  educational  system  of  Ontario. 
It  is  not  correct  to  state,  as  has  been  done,  that  a  graduate  of  McGill 
in  Arts  can  qualify  himself  to  teach  as  a  specialist  in  Ontario  by  fulfill- 
ing the  requirements  of  a  Normal  School  course  in  that  province.  The 
key  of  the  position  is  obligatory  graduation  in  Ontario.  Indeed  we 
may  go  a  step  further,  and  assert  that  a  request  to  be  examined  in  the 
subjects  prescribed  for  specialists  in  Ontario  made  by  a  McGill 
graduate  who  had  previously  passed  through  an  Ontario  Normal  school, 
has  been  refused.  The  request  was  the  only  means  of  combating 
doubts  as  to  efficiency.  It  was  officially  declined,  and  properly  so,  since 
officials  are  created  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  regulations  of 
officialdom,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  kept  to  the  letter.  It  is  the 
system  which  is  to  blame  and  not  the  men  who  are  working  under  it. 
After  all,  a  glance  at  the  various  aspects  of  this  controversy  drives 
home  the  fact  that  in  official  hands  academic  calendars  are  easy  things 
to  juggle  with,  whereas  products  of  education  stand  declared. 

The  reaction  in  favour  of  Latin  in  the  United  States  was  men- 
tioned in  the  last  editorial.  We  had  intended  to  express  our  views 
more  fully  on  the  educative  value  of  Latin  in  the  present  number,  but 
the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  must  be  given  to  quotation,  as  we  find 
the  temptation  to  print  statements  made  in  an  inaugural  address  de- 
livered by  Professor  G.  G.  Ramsay,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in 
November,  1902,  and  entitled  "  Efficiency  in  Education,"  too  great  to  be 
resisted. 

"  Higher  Education,"  "  writes  Professor  Ramsay,  "  is  making 
immense  strides  in  America;  and  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
to  hear  that  the  subject  in  which  the  greatest  advance  of 
all  is  being  made,  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  America,  is 
the  subject  of  Classics.  A  committee  of  twelve  experts  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  collect- 
ing exact  information  as  to  the  number  studying  the  various  subjects 
in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  America.  .  .  Taking  the  whole  of  America, 
the  Committee  report  that  the  number  learning  Latin  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  America  has  increased  from  100,144  in  1890  to  314,856  in 
1899-1900;  those  learning  Greek,  from  12,869  to  24,869.  Now,  the 
total  number  of  scholars  in  all  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  country 
in  1899-1900  was  630,048;  so  that  exactly  one-half  of  the  total  number 
of  scholars  are  learning  Latin.  And  that  not  as  a  mere  smattering, 
but  in  solid  continuous  courses  pursued  for  four  years  or  for  five  years, 
and  in  a  considerable  number  of  schools,  for  six  years.  .   .   The  great  bulk 
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of  these  scholars  are  not  preparing  for  a  University  career;  they  are 
preparin;^-  for  the  ordinary  life  of  an  American  citizen.  In  the  last 
year  for  which  there  are  returns — the  3'ear  1899-1900 — the  total  num- 
ber of  Secondary  scholars,  as  we  have  seen,  was  030,018,  out  of  whom 
311,856  were  learning  Latin.  But  of  that  number  only  61,517  w^ere 
preparing  for  a  college  or  a  higher  scientific  school;  no  less  than 
223,319  scholars  were  learning  Latin  as  an  instrument  of  pure  school 
culture  without  any  intention  of  continuing  the  study  at  a  LTniversity. . 
For  the  men  of  science  in  America  no  doubt  hold,  like  many  of  our  fore- 
most scientific  men  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  that  they  w^ould 
rather  begin  to  teach  science  to  minds  furnished  with  a  sound  general 
education  suitable  to  their  age,  with  no  knowledge  of  science  at  all, 
than  have  to  deal  with  minds  imperfectly  trained,  unable  to  take  in 
scientific  conceptions,  w'hich  have  sacrificed  education  proper  for  the 
•sake  of  a  so-called  training  in  science  unworthv  of  the  name." 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  what  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
University  know  that  the  question  of  lengthening  the  session  has  been 
under  discussion  for  some  time,  and  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  step 
contemplated,  a  summary  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  debate  will 
prove  interesting.  It  has  naturally  fallen  to  the  duty  of  Principal 
Peterson  to  make  one,  which  is  printed  in  full  in  this  number  of 
the  Magazine.  Our  own  views  have  been  given  at  some 
length  in  a  previous  editorial,  and  they  need  not  be  repeated.  To  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  students  in  Arts,  and  so  broaden  the  influence 
of  the  University  is  a  consideration  w-hich,  in  our  opinion,  is  far  more 
important  than  any  other,  nor  has  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates  of  a 
longer  session  convinced  us  that  the  falling-off  in  numbers  which 
would  inevitably  result  from  their  action,  would  be  speedily  checked 
by  such  inducements,  abstract  and  concrete,  as  the  new  scheme  is  by 
them  held  to  carry  with  it. 

The  importance  of  giving  research  the  fullest  play  is  too  obvious 
to  require  comment.  Comparatively  young  as  our  University  is,  it  has 
for  many  years  been  making  reputable  contributions  to  knowiedge, 
both  literary  and  scientific;  in  fact,  with  the  discoveries  in  radio- 
activity that  are  now  exciting  so  much  attention  and  speculation  among 
physicists,  the  name  of  McGill  must  alw^ays  remain  inseparably  con- 
nected. Xor  can  we  pass  from  this  subject  without  referring  to  an 
experiment  in  radio-activity  which  Sir  William  Crookes  has  just  made — 
an  experiment  as  beautiful  as  it  is  far-reaching,  and  one,  besides,  that 
admits  of  being  described  in  few  and  simple  w^ords.    Certain  substances 
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exposed  to  radium  rays  become  phosphorescent,  and  of  such  substances 
zinc  sulphide  is  one  of  the  best.  If  a  screen  of  zinc  sulphide  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  radium  rays  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  the 
field  of  vision  is  seen  to  be  flashing  with  points  of  light.  These 
flashes  are  caused  by  the  impact  of  particles  expelled  from  the 
radium.  The  particles  themselves  are  infinitesimally  small,  and,  of 
course,  lie  infinitely  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  sight.  But  they  are 
like  so  many  shells,  invisible  in  their  path,  yet  causing  sudden  and 
visible  disturbance  where  they  strike.  On  account  of  their  extreme 
minuteness,  human  imagination  is  utterly  unable  ^to  picture  them,  and 
has  to  take  refuge  in  the  mathematical  statement  that  each  is,  con- 
jecturally,  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  size. 
Although  the  mass  discharged  is  so  minute  that  no  change  in  the 
weight  of  the  radium  could  be  detected  in  thousands  of  years,  yet, 
owing  to  the  high  velocity  of  the  particles,  their  energy  is  suflflciently 
great  to  be  measured  in  fifteen  seconds  and,  as  M.  Curie  has  recently 
shown,  to  maintain  the  radium  permanently  at  a  temperature  of  two 
degrees  above  its  surroundings.  The  significance  of  Sir  William 
Crookes's  experiment  with  the  microscope  lies  in  this,  that  it  enables 
us  to  verify  by  actual  vision  a  theory  that  extends  our  notion  of  the 
constitution  of  matter  beyond  the  atom  to  its  minute  constituents,  and, 
by  so  extending  it,  opens  up  a  new  region  of  sub-atomic  research. 

An  event  which  has  recently  taken  place — the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  of  Dr.  Murray — changes  the  aspect  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
in  a  way  that  emphasizes  a  depressing  experience  of  academic  life  very 
strongly.  We  may  be  allowed  to  quote,  in  part,  the  notice  we  wrote 
for  the  McGill  Outlook:— 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Clark  Murray  from  professional  life  is  an 
event  that  deeply  touches  those — and  they  are  many — who  have  been 
affected  by  the  influence  of  a  personality  that  might  be  termed  rare. 
An  idealist  by  instinct.  Dr.  Murray  has  been  endowed  with  a  constitu- 
tion of  mind  that  has  enabled  him  to  make  his  life  a  uniform  exponent 
of  virtues  which  vanish  in  theoretical  idealists  the  moment  they  find 
themselves  tempted  by  sordid  interests  or  by  promptings  of  passion. 
Hence  the  secret  of  Dr.  Murray's  power  and  success.  His  students 
have  felt  that  the  high  principles  he  inculcated  were  guiding  his  life 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  known  by  all  who  are  in  a  position  to  know, 
that,  owing  to  that  feeling,  Dr.  Murray  has,  for  more  than  a  genera- 
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tion,  exerted  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  large  classes  he  has  taught. 
In  a  subject  like  Philosophy,  the  life  of  the  teacher  counts  for  much, 
and,  to  young  minds  especially,  seems  almost  in  itself  to  give  sanction 
to  his  teaching. 

It  is  a  rather  delicate,  and  certainly  a  difficult  thing,  to  say 
what  might  be  said  regarding  one  whose  name  awakens  such  reflec- 
tions, particularly  when  intimate  friendship,  revealing  nobility  of 
attitude  and  of  character  only  more  clearly,  inclines  to  silence.  Eulogy 
is  mostly  kept  for  the  dead — except  in  after-dinner  speeches,  when, 
generally,  much  less  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  And  although 
praise  may  sound  sweet,  and  is  now  and  again  timely,  it  is  a  wise  order- 
ing of  things  that  makes  the  consciousness  of  effective  work  bring  its 
meed  of  satisfaction,  and  even  of  pleasure,  and  ask  for  nothing  more. 
Indifferent  to  applause  and  scorning  designs  that  sometimes  win  it.  Dr. 
Murray  will  perhaps  be  conscious  that  there  is  an  occasion  when  his 
closest  academic  friend  may  be  allowed  to  break  silence  with  words 
of  admiration  and,  if  it  is  seemly  in  a  younger  man  to  say  so,  of  praise. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  synonymous  with  hard  work  and  de- 
votion to  the  University,  in  which  he  has  been  such  a  prominent  figure 
as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  Vice-Principal.  To  Dr.  Johnson 
has  fallen  an  amount  of  routine  work  that  is  truly  colossal,  demanding 
effort  that  can  be  estimated  only  by  those  who  know  how  time-absorb- 
ing and  exacting  even  a  moderate  quantity  of  such  work  proves  to  be. 
Within  the  University  he  has  tenaciously  clung  to  academic  ideals  that 
will  have  to  be  respected  if  the  University  is  to  concern  itself  with  the 
minds  of  men,  and  not  simply  with  their  purses,  while  outside  it  he  has 
been  conspicuous  in  various  spheres  of  activity.  To  him  as  a  teacher 
more  than  one  of  his  colleagues  can  express  deep  gratitude. 

Two  professors,  who  for  years  had  to  work  their  hardest  when  the 
University  was  passing  through  a  time  of  stress,  leave  its  scene.  As 
the^'  go,  the  feelings  of  those  who  will  miss  them  as  colleagues  or  as 
teachers  are  a  mingling  of  regret  and  gratitude  and  hope — hope  that 
they  will  be  spared  to  enjoy  for  many  years  both  the  satisfaction  of 
well-earned  repose  and  the  thought  that  the  place  that  knew  them  best 
will  always  treasure  their  memory. 
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[A   SUMMARY    OF  DEBATE.] 


The  Academic  Board  having  been  constituted  to  serve  as  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  that  concern  more  than  one  Faculty, 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  session, 
which  has  been  so  exhaustively  debated  in  the  separate  Faculties, 
should  now  receive  some  consideration  also  from  the  Board.  Having 
listened  to  the  various  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  I  may  per- 
haps be  in  a  position  to  give  all  parties  interested  the  benefit  of  what 
I  hope  will  be  considered  an  impartial  and  dispassionate  summary. 

One  obvious  result  of  these  discussions  is  that  the  subject  is  cer- 
tainly better  understood  now  than  it  wa.s  formerly.  If  any  friends  of 
the  University  were  in  danger — though  I  cannot  say  I  think  this  to 
have  been  the  case — of  imagining  that  the  question  was  simply  one  of 
more  or  less  work  to  be  done  by  the  staff,  and  more  or  less  leisure  to 
be  enjoyed,  they  must  have  been  compelled  to  revise  their  standards 
during  the  progress  of  the  debate.  It  is  indeed  an  elementary  prin- 
ciple, and  one  that  differentiates  University  teaching  from  school  teach- 
ing, that  the  professor's  vacation  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  a  holiday. 
It  is  a  period  during  which  he  is  renewing  his  supplies,  and  undertak- 
ing such  study,  writing,  investigation  and  research  as  can  alone  enable 
him  to  maintain  his  teaching  efficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  professors  no  harm  to  hear  from  time  to 
time  how  their  work  and  attitude  are  regarded  by  those  who  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  general  public.      Parents  and  guardians,  not 
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perhaps  specially  interested  in  academic  matters,  fail  to  understand 
any  good  reason  why  students  in  attendance  on  a  University  course 
should  be  in  danger  of  being  allowed  to  pass  half  the  year  in  idleness. 
The  academic  mind  must,  like  every  other  mind,  take  pains  to  "  clear 
itself  of  cant."  As  we  come  once  more  to  the  end  of  our  short  session 
in  this  University,  with  only  one  month  more  teaching  in  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Applied  Science,  I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  cannot  help 
wondering  in  our  hearts  whether  the  present  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
systems.  We  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  both  students 
and  professors  have  been  working  at  express  speed ;  that  much  that  we 
should  have  liked  to  overtake  must  remain  unaccomplished;  and  that 
just  when  we  are  gaining  greater  opportunities  of  "  getting  at "  the 
students  individually,  we  are  about  to  say  good-bye  to  them  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  months. 

A  reference  to  the  chart  which  has  been  prepared  showing  the 
length  of  session  in  twenty-one  universities  on  this  continent,  and 
seven  on  the  other  side,  will  be  enough  to  show  that  there  was  at  least 
a  prima  facie  ground  for  raising  the  question  at  the  present  time.  In 
this  table  McGill  comes  out  at  the  foot  of  the  poll,  along  with  Queen's 
University,  Kingston — having  only  135  lecture-days,  including  Satur- 
days, as  compared  with  Queen's,  137;  Dalhousie,  145;  Toronto,  150; 
Cornell,    195;    Pennsylvania,    200;   Harvard   and   Chicago,   205. 

Now,  while  all  due  weight  must  continue  to  be  given  to  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  long  vacation,  draw^n  from  the  undoubted  prestige 
that  comes  to  a  university  whose  staff  is  using  its  leisure  for  investiga- 
tion and  research,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  final  cause  of  the 
existence  of  universities  is,  after  all,  their  students.  With  that  one 
word  of  reminder  by  way  of  preface,  it  would  seem  to  be  possible  to 
summarize  the  results  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place,  and 
to  balance  against  each  other  the  various  arguments  that  have  been 
adduced,  under  the  following  three  heads: — 

(1)  The  interest  of  the  students  (both  Ordinary  and  Honour)  who 
form  our  constituency; 

(2)  The  general  policy  of  the  administration  of  the  University; 

(3)  The  interest  of  professors  and  teaching  staff. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion,  on  purely  educa- 
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tional  grounds,  that,  especially  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  an  extension  of 
the  period  of  teaching,  whether  by  lengthening  the  regular  session  or 
by  means  of  a  fully  organized  summer  session,  would  be  eminently 
desirable,  if  it  could  be  made  practicable.  This  is  held  to  apply  to 
candidates  for  the  ordinary  degree,  above  all  others,  and  especially  to 
students  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  believed  that, 
without  any  great  increase  of  actual  teaching,  more  thoroughness  and 
greater  efficiency  could  be  secured  for  the  large  majority  of  students 
if  the  present  courses  could  be  redistributed  so  as  to  allow  more  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  study  and  thought  throughout  the  session.  It  is 
obvious  to  many  that  students  in  their  first  or  second  years  are  not  at 
a  stage  when  they  can  profitably  be  left  to  work  by  themselves  for  a 
period  of  five  months.  They  would  do  better  under  supervision,  and 
surrounded  by  the  general  influences  of  university  life.  A  shorter 
vacation  would  still  afford  ample  time  for  rest  and  recreation, 
and  would  involve  less  loss  of  time  and  loss  of  ground.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  such  students  the  present  five 
months'  interval  is  apt  to  bring  relapse  as  well  as  discontinuity,  and 
much  has  to  be  made  up  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  before  pro- 
gress can  be  resumed.  As  to  advanced  and  Honour  students,  what 
difference  there  is  is  only  one  of  degree.  It  has  been  very  properly 
urged  that  the  circumstances  of  some  departments  differ  from  those 
of  others,  and  what  has  been  said  applies  especially,  as  has  been 
stated,  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  In  Medicine,  for  example,  the 
materials  for  w^ork  are  mainly  available  in  the  University  buildings, 
w^here  attendance  is  accordingly  required  of  students  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  literary  depart- 
ments and  to  some  branches  of  scientific  work,  although  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  best  use  cannot  be  made,  under  present  conditions, 
of  our  expensively  equipped  laboratories. 

The  existing  practice  of  the  University  was  based  on  Scottish 
models,  to  meet  essentially  similar  conditions  in  this  Dominion.  But 
things  have  changed  in  Scotland,  as  they  are  changing  now  in  Canada. 
In  Scotland  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  students  wanted  to  be  away  all 
summer  for  farm  operations;  but  that  cannot  be  held  to  apply  now, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  each  of  the  Scottish  universities  has  instituted 
a  fully  organized  summer  session,  attendance  at  which  qualifies  for 
the  degree.      It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  existing  system  in 
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Canada  would  not  now  be  adopted  de  novo,  and  this  seems  a  prima  facie 
ground  for  re-considering  present  conditions.  Wlien  students  were 
scattered  and  in  poorer  circumstances,  tlie  session  had  to  be  concen- 
trated so  as  to  avoid  journeys  and  leave  time  for  earning  money  in  the 
summer.  With  the  improvement  of  means  of  communication  and  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  prosperity,  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that 
the  interests  of  the  majority  are  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the 
needs  of  the  few. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be — judging  in  the  meantime 
purely  from  the  educational  standpoint — that  greater  efficiency  and 
more  thoroughness  could  be  secured  by  extending  the  session.  Pos- 
sibly without  increasing  the  amount  of  lecturing  in  the  aggregate, 
relief  might  be  obtained  for  both  teachers  and  taught  by  spreading  it 
over  a  longer  period.  Especially  in  the  case  of  students  of  the  First 
and  Second  Years,  it  is  noted  that  it  is  found  in  practice  absolutely 
impossible  to  prescribe  any  reading  or  other  work  for  them  outside  the 
requirements  of  the  courses  laid  down  in  the  Calendar,  and  also  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  average  man  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand made  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  lectures.  This  evil  would 
be  remedied  by  the  proposed  change.  If  it  be  the  fact  that  under 
present  conditons  our  more  able  students  suffer  from  the  disproportion 
between  the  time  devoted  to  direct  instruction  and  that  available  for 
independent  work  and  thought,  surely  the  cure  may  be  best  sought  in 
a  direction  which  will  provide  some  increase  of  free  time  during  term, 
while  students  still  remain  under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers.  It 
is  admitted  that  for  Honour  students  individual  work  is  highly  bene- 
ficial; but  such  work  is  always  best  done  under  supervision  of  some 
kind;  and  this  is  why,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  even  in  such  conserva- 
tive centres  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge — not  to  repeat  the  reference  to 
the  Scottish  Universities — the  long  vacation  is  being  increasingly 
taken  advantage  of  for  methodical  and  organized  teaching. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  next  consideration  should  be  the  general 
policy  of  the  administration  of  the  University.  Some  point  out  that 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  many  students  have  already  been  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  increase  of  fees;  and  with  the  additional  cost  of 
living,  in  such  an  expensive  centre  as  Montreal,  which  an  extension  of 
the  session  would  involve,  the  number  of  students  in  Arts  might  be 
expected  to  decrease  still  further.      There   is  some   doubt   as  to  this. 
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Some  hold  that  the  increase  of  fees  has  already  turned  away  most  of 
the  students  who  are  compelled  to  choose  the  cheapest  and  shortest 
path  to  the  Arts  degree;  but,  after  all,  an  inclusive  fee  of  $60  cannot 
be  considered  prohibitory,  even  in  an  Arts  curriculum,  nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  Arts  students  may  be  required  to  pay  even  more  than 
this  if  they  take  expensive  laboratory  courses  in  the  universities  with 
which  McGill  is  in  friendly  competition — namely,  Queen's  and  Toronto. 
Moreover,  in  some  of  the  smaller  universities,  such  as  Vermont,  to 
which  Canadian  students  go  from  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  also  in 
some  of  the  universities  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  long  session  is 
in  vogue,  from  September  to  June,  and  succeeds  in  attracting  even  the 
class  of  student  who  has  to  do  something  to  earn  his  own  living  during 
the  period  of  his  attendance.  Such  loss  as  might  be  sustained  through 
this  cause  would,  of  course,  arise  in  connection  with  students  who 
come  from  a  distance,  and  these  form  at  present  only  two-fifths  of  the 
membership  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

It  is  possible  that  such  a  loss  of  students,  if  it  should  take  place, 
would  be  made  good  later  on,  as  soon  as  the  idea  had  taken  hold  of  the 
minds  of  all  interested  that  the  university  which  is  doing  most  for  the 
teaching  of  students  is  the  university  most  deserving  of  patronage. 
But — to  speak  again  of  the  Arts  Faculty — something  will  certainly 
have  to  be  done  to  increase  and  enhance  its  present  attractiveness, 
especially  to  those  at  a  distance  from  Montreal.  It  is  not  easy  to 
bring  home  to  persons  at  a  distance  from  the  university  seat  the  com- 
parative merits  of  a  particular  Arts  course.  In  other  departments, 
such  as  Medicine  and  Applied  Science,  the  degree  conferred  on  the 
student  has  in  itself  a  certain  pecuniary  value,  and  that  degree  which' 
seems  to  give  the  best  return  for  the  money  invested  in  the  curriculum 
is  naturally  sought  after  in  increasing  numbers.  It  is  different  in  the 
case  of  Arts.  Here  the  benefits  conferred  are  more  impalpable,  and 
cannot  be  estimated  in  terms  of  building  and  equipment,  or  in  the 
salary  to  be  obtained  immediately  on  graduation.  The  number  is  not 
great  of  those  who  are  ready  to  go  long  distances  and  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  such  journeys  for  a  good  general  education  in  subjects  like, 
for  example,  Latin  and  Greek— instruction  in  which  may  quite  readily 
be  obtained,  after  a  fashion,  nearer  home.  Almost  the  only  guide  to 
a  parent  in  making  comparisons  between  various  institutions  must  be 
the  personal  reputation  and  strength  of  the  teaching  staff.       In  this 
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aspect  it  ought  to  be  emphatically  stated,  especially  in  view  of  much 
current  misrepresentation,  in  quarters  which  ought  to  be  better  in- 
formed, that  McGill  has  never  needed  to  apologise  for  the  poverty  of 
its  Arts  Department.  Like  other  universities,  it  points  to  a  steady, 
and,  in  late  years,  rapid  increase  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  recent  exten- 
sions, as  well  as  the  distinction  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  various 
branches  of  study,  have  brought  it  fairly  into  line  with  the  other 
Faculties,  w^hose  strength  is  acknowledged  everywhere.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  somewhat  heavily  handicapped  in  competition  with 
Toronto,  Kingston  and  Dalhousie,  from  the  fact  that  McGill  is  more 
isolated  amid  the  rising  tide  of  French  population,  and  that  it  is 
situated  in  a  centre  where  the  cost  of  living  is,  perhaps,  some  thirty 
per  cent,  higher  than  elsewhere.  But  we  may  confidently  rely  upon 
the  increased  recognition  which  comes  from  greater  teaching  efficiency. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  possibility  of  loss  of 
students  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  overruling  objection  to  any  ex- 
tension of  the  session.  It  goes,  of  course,  without  saying,  that  the 
University  must  endeavour  now,  as  always,  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  its  poorer  constituents.  That  is  why  the  recent  increase  of  fees 
has  been  accompanied  with  the  offer  of  a  large  number  of  entrance 
Exhibitions  and  other  awards  open  to  competition,  with  the  result  that 
no  poor  student  possessed  of  adequate  talent  need  feel  himself  shut  out 
from  the  University  course.  In  the  same  way  now,  the  more  efficient 
training  of  such  students  as  could  face  the  additional  cost  of  an  ex- 
tended session,  might  be  dearly  purchased  by  a  further  reduction  of 
numbers.  But  here  too,  the  remedy  may  be  found  in  the  offer  of 
additional  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  tenable  not  for  one  j'ear  only, 
but  for  the  whole  period  of  study,  provided  satisfactory  reports  can  be 
obtained  as  to  the  progress  of  the  holder  from  one  session  to  another. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  question  of  general  policy  mainly  enters. 
It  would  never  do  to  make  such  changes  in  the  existing  condition  of 
things  as  W'Ould  give  hostile  critics  any  ground  for  stating  that  McGill 
tends  to  become  a  centre  only  for  the  rich.  In  a  young  country,  barely 
at  the  beginning  of  its  development,  that  university  would  be  fore- 
going great  opportunities  of  usefulness  which  failed  to  diffuse  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  education  among  as  many  as  possible  of  those  w^ho 
will  have  a  hand  in  shaping  its  destinies  at  a  critical  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  unnecessary  sacrifi.ces  must  be  expected  to  be  made  in 
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the  alleged  interests  of  those  who  are  not  blessed  with  any  excessive 
share  of  this  world's  goods.  Efficiency  of  teaching  and  equipment 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  com- 
petition with  other  universities,  and  such  efficiency  ought  to  be  secured 
at  every  cost. 

A  special  head  under  which  the  above  difficulty  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed is  the  interests  of  the  affiliated  theological  colleges.  Here 
again  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity fails  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  considerations  urged. 
The  training  of  students  for  the  learned  professions  is  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  a  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  McGilLhas  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  influence  that  has  been  wielded  on  her  behalf  in  various  parts 
of  this  vast  country  by  clergymen  who  have  gone  forth  from  her  halls 
and  have  settled  in  distant  centres.  But  while  it  has  been  roundly 
stated  that  the  interests  of  the  theological  colleges  absolutely  forbid 
any  extension  of  the  session,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  remark  that  if  a 
fair  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  College, 
the  persons  mainly  interested,  namely,  the  students  themselves,  do  not 
seem  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  such  apprehensions. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Committee  of  Corporation  sets  forth  in 
short  terms  some  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  Univer- 
sity from  an  extension  of  the  session,  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  general  policy.  "  The  University  would  be  brought,"  says  the 
Committee,  "  into  closer  and  longer  continued  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  city  and  the  country."  That  would  be  an  undoubted  gain.  For 
reasons  which  are  quite  adequate  to  anyone  who  understands  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  present  situation,  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  and  also  that  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  is  to  some  extent 
under  the  temptation  of  making  Montreal  and  McGill  places  of  resort 
for  the  winter  only.  It  need  not  be  said  that  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  Many  of  our  Professors — including  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  professional  departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science — 
remain  on  the  scene  of  their  labours  practically  throughout  the  year. 
But  apart  altogether  from  those  whose  work  in  foreign  libraries  re- 
quires their  absence,  many  members  of  the  staff  withdraw  as  soon  as 
their  teaching  duties  are  discharged  to  centres  where  the  cost  of  living 
is  less  than  it  is  here.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Universitv  would 
produce  a  greater  impression  on  the  public,  whose  interests  it  serves, 
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if  measures  could  be  taken  to  secure  a  greater  representation  of  teach- 
ing work  in  both  Arts  and  Science  during-  at  least  part  of  the  summer. 

Under  the  head  of  the  interest  of  professors  and  the  teaching  staff 
much  that  might  be  said  has  already  been  anticipated  in  the  foregoing 
pages.  The  objection  has  been  taken  that  an  extension  of  the  session 
would  curtail  opportunities  for  investigation  and  research  in  science 
and  literature,  and  would  consequently  depreciate  the  value  and 
attractiveness  of  the  McGill  professoriate.  To  this  it  has  been  re- 
joined that  no  university  which  knows  where  its  true  interest  lies  will 
fail  to  make  arrangements  by  which  persons  exceptionally  distin- 
guished for  powers  of  original  research,  or  capable  of  developing  such 
powers,  may  secure  the  desired  opportunity  without  being  unduly  bur- 
dened by  routine  teaching.  And  if  the  point  be  correctly  taken  that 
what  is  needed  is  not  so  much  more  lecturing  in  the  aggregate  as  a 
wider  distribution  of  the  amount  of  teaching,  an  obvious  result  will  be 
the  increase  of  free  time  during  term  itself — time  in  which  the  student 
can  be  employed  in  reading  around  his  subject,  as  it  were,  while  the 
professor  can  follow  his  private  work,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  concur- 
rently with  his  teaching.  It  must  be  held  in  addition  that  such  in- 
creases to  the  staff  of  the  several  departments  as  have  taken  place  in 
recent  years,  and  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  in  the 
future,  should  go  far  to  secure  to  individuals  the  necessary  freedom 
for  that  research  and  investigation  on  which  the  reputation  of  the 
University  so  largely  depends. 

Into  this  matter  of  the  interest  of  professors,  the  question  of 
finance  must  necessarily  enter — as,  indeed,  it  enters  into  everything. 
The  provision  of  professors  of  the  highest  ability  and  reputation  is 
largely  a  question  of  finance.  It  is  well  known  that  in  McGill  things 
are  not  as  they  ought  to  be  in  this  respect.  The  salary  question  is 
always  with  us — or,  at  l^ast,  with  some  of  us !  Friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity too  often  speak,  however,  as  though  some  personal  responsibility 
for  existing  conditions  lay  at  the  door  of  the  administration.  It  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  one  element  of  good  government,  in  the 
university  as  elsewhere,  is  that  expenditure  cannot  be  incurred  where 
the  available  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  admitted  that  McGill  cannot, 
under  existing  conditions,  share  in  the  competition  of  other  univer- 
sities for  the  best  men  available,  no  matter  from  what  part  of  the 
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world  they  may  come.  When  the  new  University  of  London  is  offer- 
ing salaries  of  £1,000  and  upwards,  with  all  the  attractions  of  the 
capital,  and  when  colonial  salaries  in  Australia  range  from  £900  to 
£1,200,  it  will  be  strange  if  we  can  continue  to  attract  to  Montreal  the 
first  or  even  the  second  choice  of  men — and  keep  them  there — for  a 
salary  of  from  |2,500  to  |3,000  a  year.  Nevertheless  the  professoriate, 
as  represented  by  its  best  types,  is  not  a  money-making  class ;  and  once 
assured  of  a  sufficient  income  for  a  decent  but  quiet  life,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  for  occasional  travel  and  study  at  foreign  centres  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  some  provision  for  old  age,  most  of  those  who 
choose  such  a  line  of  life  would  prefer  freedom  and  the  opportunities 
for  research  and  work  offered  at  McGill  University  to  any  prospect  of 
accumulating  wealth,  such  as  the  same  ability  would  command  in  one 
of  the  professions. 

Date  of  Convocation. — It  is  argued  that  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the 
present  date  of  Convocation  for  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Applied 
Science,  whether  the  session  be  lengthened  or  not,  on  the  ground  of 
greater  opportunity  of  obtaining  work  immediately  on  graduation. 
This  is  said  to  apply  to  all  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science,  and,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  to  theological  students  and 
teachers.  Apart  from  such  cases,  it  certainly  does  not  appear  desir- 
able to  offer  any  inducement  to  students  to  go  off  on  other  lines  of 
work  during  the  period  of  their  university  studies.  A  special  report 
has  been  presented  by  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  showing  how  a 
practical  extension  of  the  •session  of  four  or  five  weeks  could  be 
obtained  by  instituting,  in  addition  to  the  present  Summer  Surveying 
and  Mining  Schools,  further  work  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  in  the 
Drawing-rooms,  and  in  the  workshops  for  students  in  Electrical  and 
Mechanical  Engineering.  The  present  system,  by  which  students  in 
the  Second  and  Third  Years  are  nearly  all  employed  during  the  sum- 
mer in  mines  and  large  electrical  and  engineering  works  is  represented 
as  combining  the  English  system  of  apprenticeship  and  the  American 
university  system.  Such  work  can  most  readily  be  obtained  if  the 
student  is  early  in  the  market,  and  is  prepared  to  spend  at  least  ten 
weeks  or  three  months  in  his  employment.  The  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  i«  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  longer  period  in  the  University 
laboratories  would  be  a  poor  compensation  for  the  development  of 
character  and  knowledge  of  practical  conditions  obtained  in  summer 
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employment,  by  which  the  University  work  of  the  succeeding  year  is 
itself  greatly  improved  in  quality.  The  precise  date  at  which  such 
summer  employment  should  begin  seems  to  be  largely  a  matter  of 
arrangement. 

In  the  event  of  some  extension  of  the  session  being  made  practic- 
able, there  seem  to  be  two  ways  open  to  the  University  of  carrying 
out  the  views  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  present  suggestion. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  the  first  place,  that  Summer  Classes  are 
already  in  existence,  and  have  been  gradually  increasing  in  numbers 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  least  expensive  method  would  cer- 
tainly be  to  organize  these  classes  more  fully  under  a  staff  specially 
charged  with  their  administration.  The  extended  session  in  Medicine 
was  begun  in  the  first  instance  as  an  optional  term,  and  the  same 
result  might  be  expected  to  follow  in  the  course  of  time  in  other 
Faculties.  Meanwhile,  with  the  laboratories  kept  open  and  some 
teaching  going  on  to  represent  most  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum, 
the  University  would  be  more  in  evidence  during  the  summer  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case. 

This  would,  however,  be  only  a  transition  stage.  The  best  return 
in  the  way  of  efficiency  that  can  be  secured  would  seem  to  be,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  to  extend  the  session  (especially  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts)  under  such  safeguards  as  have  been  referred  to  above,  so  that 
with  a  break  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  it  should  go  on  continuously 
from  the  end  of  September  to  the  middle  of  June.  Probably  by  the 
time  when  such  an  important  step  has  come  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
practical  politics,  those  additions  may  have  been  made  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  University  which  the  Committee  of  the  Corporation  in  its 
report  very  properly  desiderates  as  necessary  for  such  action  as  is  now 
recommended.  We  do  not  need  to  wait,  however,  to  be  provided  with 
students'  residences,  and  a  gymnasium,  and  a  dining-hall,  and  a  Con- 
vocation Hall,  before  making  an  effort  on  the  line  that  is  to  lead  to  an 
extended  session.  But  it  will  be  well  if  our  equipment  and  attractive- 
ness can  be  increased  by  the  provision  of  such  buildings  before  the 
time  comes  for  changing  the  present  system  of  voluntary  summer 
classes  into  an  extended  session  by  the  inclusion  of  the  month  of  May 
and  part  of  June  in  an  organized  and  more  or  less  compulsory 
curriculum. 

WILLIAM  PETERSON. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  BETHUNE,  D.D. 


Dr.  Jolin  Bethune  was  born  in  the  county  of  Glengarry  at  the  be- 
giunino-  of  1781.  He  received  his  education  at  Cornwall  under  Dr. 
John  Strachan,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Toronto.  After 
serving  in  the  war  of  1812,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  1818  was  made  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Montreal. 
He  remained  in  charge  of  this  important  parish  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  eventually  becoming  Dean  of  the  diocese.  His  connection  with 
McGill  College  began  in  1835,  when  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  G.  J. 
Mountain  he  was  appointed  Principal  by  a  Board  which  consisted  of 
Lord  Gosford,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  Montreal. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  inscription  placed  under  his  portrait  (see 
frontispiece)  styles  him  "  Acting  Principal."  This  designation  is 
strictly  correct,  for  under  the  old  charter  an  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Principal  required  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign.  Dr.  Bethune  was 
de  facto  Principal  during  a  period  of  eleven  years,  1835-1846,  but  he 
cannot  be  styled  a  Principal  de  jure,  since  ratification  was  finally  re- 
fused by  the  Crown  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Colonial 
Secretary. 

The  mere  mention  of  Dr.  Bethune's  name  recalls  the  most  acute 
controversy  which  has  ever  arisen  out  of  the  affairs  of  McGill  College. 
Though  a  large  issue  was  at  stake,  personal  differences  unfortunately 
became  involved  with  it,  and  the  dispute,  which  lasted  for  several 
years,  caused  a  considerable  degree  of  bitterness.  The  main  facts  of 
the  case  are  to  be  gathered  from  "  A  Return  to  an  Address  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,"  dated  March  8th,  1849,  and  from  "  A  Narrative 
of  the  Connection  of  the  Rev.  John  Bethune  with  McGill  College." 
Both  of  these  documents  may  be  found  in  the  University  Library.  The 
first  contains  copies  of  "  All  Papers  or  Correspondence  relating  to 
McGill  College  between   the  Authorities   in   Canada   and   the   Home 
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Government  since  1840";  the  second  is  Dr.  Betliune's  own  vindication, 
"  addressed  to  the  Congregation  of  Christ  Church,  Montreal,  and  to  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Diocese  of  Quebec." 
A  very  appreciative  notice  of  Dr.  Bethune's  career  will  be  found  in 
Fennings  Taylor's  "  Portraits  of  British  Americans,"  vol.  II.,  pp.  51-60. 

While  it  is  far  from  being  the  wish  of  the  Editors  to  revive  the 
memory  of  acerbities  Avhich  have  long  been  forgotten,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  policy  of  Dr.  Bethune  should  be  defined  in  order  that  his  place 
in  the  history  of  McGill  College  may  be  understood.  In  short,  he 
endeavoured,  without  at  all  concealing  his  designs,  to  put  the  College 
under  the  control  of  a  Board,  whose  members  should  "  consist  of  all 
the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  noAV  holding,  or  who  may  after 
hold,  preferment  in  the  Parish  of  Montreal,  and  of  a  certain  number 
of  Laymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  resident  in  the  aforesaid  parish, 
to  be  named  in  the  Charter."  Vacancies  were  to  be  filled  by  co-opera- 
tion, and  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  was  to  be  Visitor  of  the  College. 

In  other  words,  Dr.  Bethune  frankly  wished  to  place  McGill 
College  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  England,  although  "  the  youth  of 
all  other  religious  bodies  may,  in  the  discretion  of  themselves  and  of 
their  parents,  resort  to  it  for  instruction  in  the  several  branches  of 
Science,  with  the  assurance  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  bias  their 
religious  belief."  His  arguments  are  that  there  must  be  some  re- 
ligious discipline,  that  James  McGill  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  the  Sovereign  in  the  Charter  insists  upon  "  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  in  the  principles  of  true  religion,"  and  that  there  is  in 
Canada  no  college  which  is  bound  by  plain  and  acknowledged  ties  to 
the  Church  of  England.  Such  reasoning,  however,  was  not  destined 
to  prevail.  Not  only  were  the  other  Protestant  bodies  in  the  Province 
hostile  to  Dr.  Bethune's  design,  but  his  own  Bishop,  Dr.  Mountain,  re- 
sisted it  with  great  vigour. 

Into  further  details  we  need  not  enter,  save  to  say  that  the  con- 
troversy embraced  a  dispute  regarding  jurisdiction  between  the 
Governors  of  McGill  College,  who  belonged  to  Dr.  Bethune's  party, 
and  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  which  had 
for  its  chairman  Dr.  Mountain.  As  the  result  of  prolonged  strife,  the 
interests  of  the  College  suffered  severely,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  remarks 
in  his  despatch  of  April  3rd.,  1846,  to  Earl  Cathcart  (the  despatch  which 
removed  Dr.  Bethune  from  offlce):  "  I  have  observed  with  great  regret 
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the  state  of  disorder  and  inefficiency  in  which  the  Institution  appears 
to  be/'  The  crisis  was  precipitated  by  joint  action  of  Dr.  Mountain 
and  the  Governor-General,  who  made  private  representation  to  the 
authorities  in  Downing  Street.  Before  the  close  of  May,  1846,  Dr. 
Bethune  ceased  to  be  the  acting  chief  of  McGill  College,  but  he  re- 
mained Kector  of  Montreal  until  his  death.  Regarding  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  Deanship  of  the  diocese,  Mr.  Fennings  Taylor  says:  "A 
more  fitting  appointment  could  scarcely  be  made,  for  his  personal  his- 
tory had  been  intimately  and  lovingly  blended  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Montreal." 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  while  Dr.  Bethune's  policy  failed  and 
even  led  to  his  removal  from  office,  he  received  loyal  support  from  some 
of  the  most  important  members  of  a  college  staff  which,  outside  the 
Medical  Faculty,  was  still  extremely  small.  In  confirmation  of  this 
statement  we -print  the  following  document: — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  Officers  of  the  University  of  McGill  College, 
from  our  personal  knowledge,  as  far  as  we  have  respectively  been  con- 
nected with  it,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  Reverend  John  Bethune, 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  of  Principal 
of  this  Institution  with  a  zeal,  ability  and  moderation  only  equalled  by 
his  patient  and  enduring  perseverance  under  circumstances  of  great 
and  harassing  difficulty,  and  that  the  opening  and  establishing  of  the 
College,  and  consequently  its  very  existence,  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed, 
as  we  verily  believe,  to  his  active  and  Indefatigable  exertions." 

(Signed)         "JOS.  ABBOTT,  A.M., 

"  Vice  Principal  and  Secretary. 

(Signed)         "  E.  CHAPMAN, 
"  Late  Professor  of  Classical  Literature." 

"  McGill  College,  May  11th.,  1846. 

My  connection  with  McGill  College  has  been  of  very  recent  date, 
and  I  have  no  objections  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  above." 

(Signed)         "  WILLIAM  T.  LEACH, 

Professor  of  Classical  Literature, 
"  McG.  C." 

C.  W.  COLBY. 


MR.  BOURASSA  ON  CANADIAN 

IMPERIALISM, 

IN   THE    MONTHLY    REVIEW,    SEPT.    AND    OCT.,  1902: 

A  REPLY. 


[^The  following  article  unfortunately  I'eached  the  Editor  too  late  for  insertion 
in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Magazine.^ 

Political  judgments  cannot  be  appreciated  apart  from  personalities 
and  antecedents.  Of  this  Mr.  Boiirassa  himself  is  conscious,  and 
accordingly  devotes  much  space  to  a  historical  and  descriptive  account 
of  the  French-Canadians.  With  his  history  we  need  not  quarrel  at 
present.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  biassed  than  other  history  written 
with  a  purpose.  But  there  is  an  omission  to  be  filled.  We  must  know 
something  of  Mr.  Bourassa's  own  career  before  accepting  his  opinions 
unreservedly  as  representative  of  "  the  higher  classes  among  the 
French-Canadian  people,"  for  which  he  professes  to  speak.  This  neces- 
sary information  he  modestly  witholds  from  us,  except  that  he  sub- 
scribes himself  M.P. 

The  Member  for  Labelle  was  the  most  prominent  opponent  in 
Canada  of  the  British  policy  during  the  late  war.  In  Parliament  he 
adopted  the  tatics  em^^loyed  by  others  in  Australasia,  and  sought  to 
prevent  the  dispatch  of  contingents  by  drawing  the  red  herring  of  con- 
stitutional malpractices  across  the  trail  of  his  aversion  to  the  war. 
The  Dominion  Government,  he  argued,  had  been  coerced  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, who  astutely  accepted  a  Canadian  contingent  before  one  had 
been  offered  ofificiallv.  From  this  incident  he  was  able  to  forecast  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Canadian  autonomy.  In  a  lengthy  speech, 
in  March,  1901,  he  moved  certain  resolutions,  nominally  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  familiar  constitutional  principles  which  no  one  had  dis- 
puted, but  really,  as  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  pointed  out  in  his  reply,  as  a 
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pretext  for  again  condemning  the  British  policy.      Only  two  members 
showed  their  sympathy  by  voting  with  him,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
merely  stated  the  obvious  when  he  declared  that  "  what  we  did,  we  did 
in  the  plenitude  of  our  sovereign  power."      Nevertheless  Mr.  Bourassa, 
undaunted  by  his  isolation,  continued  to  seize  every  opportunity  to 
harp  upon  the  perils  arising  from  the  character  and  actions  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.    His  conception  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  may  be  judged 
from  a  passage  in  the  speech  referred  to — "  Chamberlain  .  .  .  having 
had  at  leisure  and  unreservedly  the  blood  of  our  blood,  in  order  to  en- 
rich himself  and  his  brother  and  the  whole  of  his  tribe  by  selling  guns 
and  ammunition.  .  .  ."  ^     To  test  the  feelings  of  his  constituents,  Mr. 
Bourassa  had  resigned  his  seat  early  in  1900,  and  had  been  re-elected 
without  difticulty.      He  had  been  returned  again  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion in  the  following  November;  and  this  repeated  assurance  of  the 
confidence  of  his  constituents  accounts  for  the  violence  of  his  subse- 
quent tone  in  Parliament  and  the  persistence  with  which  he  has  since 
adhered   to    his    position.       Doubtless   his    electioneering    harangues 
followed  the  lines  of  his  speeches  at  Ottawa.      We  may  assume  that 
the  two  leading  topics  were  (1)  the  injustice  and  barbarity  of  the  war, 
with  special  reference  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  (2)  the  violation  of  pre- 
cedent and  consequent  perils   incurred    by   the  dispatch   of  troops  to 
South  Africa.      From  Mr.  Bourassa's  own  description  of  the  French- 
Canadians  it   is   easy   to   imagine   which   of  these  topics  proved  the 
simplest  and  most   effective   with    his   audience.      But   what   of  Mr. 
Bourassa  himself?      Was  he,  in  the  heat  of  pro-Boer  excitement,  and 
in  a  mood  of  violent  antipathy  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  competent  to 
judge  the  wider  tendencies  of  contemporary  political  action? 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  men  who  are  violently  prejudiced  against 
one  particular  aspect  of  a  policy  are  not  the  best  judges  of  that  policy 
in  other  respects,  which  may  be  the  more  important.  The  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  present  Education  Bill  is  its  effect  on  our  educa- 
tional efficiency,  but  we  find  that  Noncomformist  ministers  do  not 
judge  it  calmly  in  that  light.  The  most  important  aspect,  for  Canada, 
of  the  policy  of  sending  contingents  was  its  bearing  on  the  national 
status  of  the  country.  But  we  need  not  expect  a  clear  and  impartial 
estimate  of  the  policy  as  a  national-Canadian  movement,  from  a  poli- 
tician whose  feelings  were  overcome  with  aversion  to  the  war  itself. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  both  elusive  vagueness  and  para- 

i  Hansard,  Vol.  LIV.,  p.  1290,  et  seq. 
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(lexical  inconsistency  in  tlie  views  expounded  by  Mr.  Bonrassa. 
Instead  of  a  clear  statement  of  the  dangers  apprehended  we  get 
nothing  but  mysterious  allusions.  By  collating  the  latter  we  seem  to 
ascertain  that  these  articles,  which  read  as  a  warning  to  the  British 
public,  are  really  directed  against  the  machinations  of  the  "  Anglo- 
Canadians."  The  latter,  it  seems,  "  talk  of  drawing  him  (the  French- 
Canadian)  either  by  persuasion  or  force  to  a  closer  allegiance  to  the 
Empire."  Apparently  they  threaten  "  to  take  advantage  of  their 
greater  numerical  strength  to  break  the  agreement,"  viz.,  the  ''  com- 
pact" by  which  the  French-Canadian  was  assured  of  certain  "rights  and 
privileges."  As  to  the  latter  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion.  The 
only  "  rights  and  privileges  "  peculiar  to  the  French-Canadians  are 
those  granted  by  the  British  Parliament,  which  alone  can  modify  them. 
Thus  the  allegation  against  the  "  Anglo-Canadians "  is  perplexing. 
Possibly  ]Mr.  Bourassa  fears  that  the  malign  influence  of  this  party  is 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  British  Government,  but  of  this  he  offers 
no  evidence.  It  would  clear  the  air  if  we  could  assure  ourselves  that 
Mr.  Bourassa  does  not  suspect  this  country  of  wishing  forcibly  to 
modify  the  Canadian  constitution.  On  this  point  some  light  is  thrown 
by  another  passage  in  the  speech  already  quoted.  Here  Mr.  Bourassa 
describes  "  the  new  Imperialism  ....  the  tendency  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  ideals,  favoured  either  wilfully  or  blindly  by  most  colonial 
public  men,  is  to  centralize  gradually  the  political,  military  and 
economic  ruling  of  the  Empire,  making  it  as  free  as  possible  from  in- 
dependent local  action."  Evidently  Mr.  Bourassa  has  not  been  at 
pains  to  understand  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ideals.  But  the  important 
point,  conveyed  by  the  words  italicized,  is  that  he  fears  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  ideals,  not  by  the  force  majeure  of  this  counti'y,  but 
through  the  active  support  of  "  most  public  men  "  in  Canada  itself. 
Plainly  then  we  are  not  protagonists,  but  only  interested  spectators  of 
a  conflict  betw'een  Mr.  Bourassa  and  the  majority  of  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

The  question  at  issue  is  one  of  national  ideals.  Referring  always 
to  the  movement  towards  national  co-operation  with  this  country,  mis- 
named Imperialism,  Mr.  Bourassa  claims  to  "  approach  the  problem 
as  it  may  affect  the  exclusive  interests  of  Canada."  He  is  "  thoroughly 
and  exclusively  Canadian."  He  complains  that  his  English-speaking 
fellow  countrymen  "are  but  partially  Canadianized; "  that  they  fail 
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to  "  study  the  problems  of  Imperialism  from  a  purely  Canadian  stand- 
IDoint."  Theirs  is  a  "  divided  allegiance."  With  colonial  nationalism 
we  can  have  nothing-  but  sympathy.  A  people  deficient  in  the 
national  sentiment  which  cherishes  above  all  things  the  idea  of  the 
fatherland  (distinguishable  in  this  case  from  the  mother  country),  does 
not  make  the  progress  in  commerce,  arts,  or  national  character,  which 
commands  the  world's  respect.      It  is  only  when 

"  Our  faith  and  our  hope  and  our  honour 
We  pledge  to  our  native  soil," 

that  we  find  an  incentive  to  all  that  national  progress  implies. 
Colonies,  therefore,  which,  having  the  opportunity  to  grow  into  nations, 
hick  the  vitality  to  do  so,  can  never  be  a  source  of  .strength  to  the 
British  Empire.  From  the  Imperialist  point  of  view,  the  more 
nationalism  in  Canada  and  Australasia  the  better.  If  Canadians  and 
Australasians  sometimes  talk  of  "  independence  "  as  "  the  natural  out- 
come of  their  ultimate  destinies,''  we  need  not  take  it  amiss.  It  is  the 
simplest  expression  of  a  national  sentiment,  which  will  embrace  a  more 
ample  national  ideal,  should  such  a  one  present  itself. 

But  why  does  Mr.  Bourassa  thus  assume  that  French-Canadians 
have  a  monopoly  of  genuine  Canadian  nationalism?  He  calls  his 
English-speaking  fellow  citizens  "  Anglo-Canadians,"  presumably  on 
the  analogy  of  "  Anglo-Americans."  Americans  resent  the  half- 
hearted patriotism  and  exotic  manners  of  the  "  Anglo-American,"  and 
the  term  "  Anglo-Canadian  "  seems  to  imply  a  similar  disparagement. 
Mr.  Bourassa  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  ideals  which,  as  he  con- 
fesses, appeal  to  "  most  public  men  "  in  Canada  are  anti-Canadian  and 
un-national.  An  assumption  so  paradoxical  demands  inquiry.  We 
have  generally  found  English-speaking  Canadians,  no  less  than  Ameri- 
cans, sufficiently  ready  to  champion  their  own  country  and  people 
against  all  detractors.  Let  us  then  investigate  their  Imperialist 
ideals,  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  latter  solely  by  the  standard  of 
Canadian  national  interests. 

The  first  ideal  is  that  Canada  should  undertake  a  larger  share  of 
her  own  defence.  To  Mr.  Bourassa  this  is  sheer  militarism.  To 
other  Canadfans,  however,  it  is  a  measure  dictated  by  national  self- 
respect.  There  is  an  analogy  between  the  career  of  a  nation  and  that 
of  a  man.  When  a  boy  claims  recognition  as  a  man,  we  expect  him 
to  acknowledge  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  manhood.      We  despise  him  if 
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he  is  content  to  remain  a  mere  dependency,  living  on  the  good  nature 
of  a  parent  who  reflects  that,  after  all,  one  more  or  less  in  a  large 
household  does  not  appreciably  affect  his  expenses.  So  with  nations. 
Mr.  Bourassa  poses  as  the  prophet  of  Canadian  nationalism.  But  the 
national  status  is  not  established  by  proclamation,  and  when  action 
is  proposed,  he  wishes  his  country  to  remain  in  the  nursery  stage  of 
the  past,  a  mere  colony,  rather  than  vindicate  the  claim  to  nationhood 
by  undertaking  the  national  defence.  But  Mr.  Bourassa  implies  that 
Canada  has  always  supported  "  a  sufficient  force  to  maintain  internal 
peace  and  to  resist  aggression  on  her  territory."  This  opinion,  which 
is  not  shared  by  "  most  public  men,"  is  at  variance  with  his  own  resume 
of  diplomatic  negotiations.  For  what  is  his  whole  story  of  Canadian 
relations  with  the  United  States  but  a  repeated  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  American  and  British  statesmen  alike  have  regarded  Canada  as 
impotent  for  self-defence?  The  Americans  have  always  based  their 
exorbitant  claims  on  the  assumption  that  in  the  last  resort  England 
would  give  way  rather  than  face  the  prospect  of  garrisoning  Canada 
with  her  own  troops.  England  generally  has  given  way  for  that  very 
reason,  and  Canada  has  felt  obliged  to  acquiesce  merel}'  because  of  this 
inherent  weakness  of  her  situation. 

It  is  remarkable  how  completely  Mr.  Bourassa  ignores  the  subject 
of  naval  defence,  in  respect  of  which  Canada  figures  indeed  as  a  mere 
dependency  and  no  nation.  Though  second  in  wealth  and  population, 
she  provides  less  for  naval  defence  than  any  other  autonomous  country 
of  the  Empire.  Possibly  Mr.  Bourassa  would  argue  that  because 
"the  Canadian  territory  is  easy  to  defend  against  attacks  on  her  sea 
borders,"  no  naval  protection  is  required.  What  then  of  the  Canadian 
mercantile  marine,  which  already  is  amongst  the  largest  in  the  world? 
We  might  ask  him,  supposing  Canada  were  now  independent,  would 
he  support  or  oppose  the  proposal  that  she  should  tax  herself  to 
provide  a  navy?  Presumably  he  would  not  have  his  country  placed 
in  a  position  inferior  even  to  that  of  Hayti,  where  a  German  warship 
lately  found  no  obstacles  to  congenial  employment.  But  if  he  admits 
the  hypothetical  necessity  for  a  navy,  he  confesses  that  Canada  now 
enjoys  indisputable  protection  by  the  charity  of  another  country. 

Mr.  Bourassa  is  on  different  ground  when  he  deprecates  the  demand 
for  more  adequate  defence  forces  as  tending  to  involve  the  country  in 
w^ars  wherein  he  "  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  contest,  and  no  con- 
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trol  over  the  policy  which  preceded  the  conflict,  or  over  its  settlement." 
The  assumption  that  Canada  has  no  interest  whatever  in  wars  directly 
affecting  other  parts  of  the  Empire  depends  upon  the  repudiation  of 
the  principle  of  co-operative  defence.  That  principle,  however,  is 
accepted  by  "  most  public  men  "  in  Canada,  and  of  late  has  been  men- 
tioned frequently  by  the  Minister  for  Defence.  "  We  should  be  in  a 
"  position  to  defend  ourselves  against  sudden  attack  from  any  quarter, 
"  and  then  in  case  of  prolonged  war  to  rely  upon  aid  from  the  mother 
"  country,  just  as  we  should  of  our  own  free  will  and  accord  give  aid 
"  to  the  Empire,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  conflict."  And  as 
to  naval  defence,  "  we  will  take  up  in  a  tentative  way  the  training  of 
"  Canadian  seamen.  In  this  matter  whatever  we  do  will  be  at  our 
"own  expense  and  entirely  within  ourselves.  We  will  co-operate,  if 
"  necessary,  with  Britain,  but  we  will  control  our  own  expenditure."  ^ 
And  later:  "  The  country  has  expressed  the  desire  to  help  the  mother 
"  country,  and  to  take  the  first  steps  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  navy.  I 
"  shall  be  pleased  to  study  any  scheme  that  may  be  proposed,  and  feel 
"  quite  sure  that  some  understanding  may  be  come  to.  The  Canadian 
"  Government  is  not  trying  to  dodge  its  responsibility,  but  at  present 
"  is  not  prepared  to  ask  taxpayers  to  spend  any  money  w  ithout  having 
"  a  word  to  say  on  the  expenditure  of  it."  ^ 

Mr.  Bourassa,  however,  prefers  to  believe  that  Canada  would  not 
receive  effective  support  from  other  countries  of  the  Empire,  in  the 
event  of  a  decisive  struggle  for  her  national  existence.  He  rests  this 
opinion  "  both  on  past  events  and  on  prospective  developments."  The 
former  have  been  dealt  with  already.  The  latter  refer  to  the  "  even- 
tuality of  a  war  with  the  United  States."  "  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
"  French-Canadian  is  inclined  to  think  that  in  order  to  arrest  such  a 
"  calamity  Great  Britain  would  even  go  to  the  length  of  abandoning 
"  all  British  rights  in  America."  Mr.  Bourassa  goes  on  to  argue  (com- 
pletely ignoring,  by  the  way,  his  sufficient  Canadian  military  force) 
that  in  any  event  "  nothing  could  prevent  the  American  army  from 
"  occupying  the  central  portion  of  Canada,  and  probably  invading 
"  most  of  her  territory.  Canada  would  therefore  at  all  events  be  the 
"  sufferer  in  the  fight;  "  and  the  interruption  of  our  food  supplies  would 
"  force  Great  Britain  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  American  Republic." 

'   Csnadian  Gazette,  Oct.  igth.,  1902  ;  p.  28. 
^  Canadian  Gazette,  Dec.  nth.,  1902  ;  p.  253. 
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This  is  the  kind  of  language  which  has  long  been  popular  with 
American  newspapers,  but  comes  strangely  from  a  Canadian  who  pro- 
fesses an  ardent  affection  for  his  country.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Bourassa,  with  his  fervent  admiration  for  the  Boers,  should  not  have 
learnt  from  them  that  well-armed  patriotism  can  withstand  far  heavier 
odds  than  any  which  the  United  States  could  bring  against  the  British 
Empire.  It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  if  Mr.  Bourassa's  views 
prevailed  in  Canada,  this  country  probably  would  show  itself  as  re- 
luctant now  as  in  the  past  to  antagonize  the  United  States  for  the  sake 
of  Canada.  But,  fortunately  for  the  Canadian  national  cause,  the 
present  Colonial  Secretary  believes  that  "  most  public  men  "  in  Canada 
are  in  earnest  when  they  profess  the  creed  of  nationhood.  Accordingly 
British  diplomacy  lately  has  upheld  Canadian  claims  in  a  degree  never 
before  approached.  Mr.  Bourassa  has  not  much  to  say  about  the 
"  unfruitful  negotiations  carried  on  at  Quebec  in  1898-99."  In  former 
davs  such  negotiations  would  have  been  made  fruitful — from  the 
American  point  of  view.  Has  he  forgotten  the  outburst  of  national 
enthusiasm  with  which  Canada  greeted  the  unexpected  discovery  that 
neither  American  bluster  nor  American  misrepresentation  would 
induce  the  British  Government  to  abandon  the  claim  of  the  Canadian 
Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  Lynn  canal?  At  that  time  the 
present  writer  was  residing  in  Ottawa,  and  well  remembers  the  feel- 
ings with  which  "  most  public  men  "  and  the  entire  press,  French  and 
English,  hailed  this  practical  demonstration  of  the  "  new  Imperialism," 
of  effective  British  sympathy  with  the  Canadian  national  cause.  It 
was  then  -said  that  if  presently  British  interests  were  threatened  else- 
where, Canada  would  reciprocate  heartily  the  support  accorded  to  her. 
This  was  the  sentiment  of  national  self-respect,  resenting  the  con- 
sciousness of  unrequited  obligation.  It  was  translated  into  action 
when  contingents  were  sent  to  South  Africa.  Canadians  confessed 
themselves  astonished  at  their  own  eagerness  to  take  part  in  this  war, 
in  which  Mr.  Bourassa  "  has  no  interest  whatever."  Admitting  the 
compulsion  of  an  instinct  which  they  had  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  analyse,  they  accepted  the  explanation,  while  instinctively  resenting 
the  flattery  of  the  English  press,  which  dilated  upon  "  the  splendid 
loyalty  of  our  colonies."  It  was  not  colonial  loyalty  but  national 
patriotism.  If  it  was  merely  the  loyalty  of  a  colony  to  the  suzerain 
power,  surely  that  colony  would  now  acknowledge  its  general  liability 
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to  take  part  in  England's  wars  and  pay  a  subsidy  to  England's  navy. 
To  this  liability  Mr.  Bourassa  seems  to  apprehend  that  Canada  practic- 
ally committed  herself  by  her  recent  action.  He  himself  goes  so  far 
-as  to  acknowledge  that  "  towards  Great  Britain  he  has  a  duty  of 
allegiance  to  perform/'  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  "  Anglo-Cana- 
dians ''  are  "  undertaking  to  make  the  country  more  British  than 
Canadian."  In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  people  are  talking 
about  the  "  disappointing "  results  of  the  recent  Conference,  and 
wondering  why  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  colleagues  were  so  re- 
luctant to  accept  what  Mr.  Bourassa  alludes  to  as  "  the  full  respon- 
sibilities of  Imperial  citizenship."  The  truth  is  that  the  Canadian 
Ministers  at  the  Conference  were  controlled  by  the  same  national 
instincts  which  forced  the  dispatch  of  the  contingents  to  South  Africa. 
The  liability  to  take  part  in  foreign  wars  without  control  over  foreign 
policy,  the  hiring  by  cash  subsidies  of  English  seamen  to  defend  Cana- 
dian maritime  interests — these  things  are  indeed  prejudicial  to  natural 
dignity  and  efficiency,  and  are  therefore  resolutely  avoided  by  the 
statesmen  whom  Mr.  Bourassa  finds  deficient  in  national  sentiment. 
Their  ideal,  we  believe,  is  co-operation  in  defence,  which  involves  co- 
operation in  foreign  policy.  The  obstacles  which  retard  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  ideal  are,  firstly,  the  inherent  difficulty  of  devising  a  scheme 
of  co-operation  wherein  the  national  status  of  Canada  can  be  recog- 
nised as  equal  with  that  of  England;  and,  secondly,  the  certainty  that 
any  such  scheme  will  be  vehemently  opposed  in  Canada  by  the  colonial- 
ist minority,  which,  not  yet  having  risen  to  the  prevailing  conception 
of  national  dignity,  imagines  that  "  most  colonial  public  men  "  are 
conspiring  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  degrade  their  country  by  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  government  from  Ottawa  to  London.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  ideal  may  have  to  wait,  but  in  the  meantime  our 
respect  for  Canada  is  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  "  most  public 
men  "  there  are  concerned  for  her  national  position,  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  "  what  it  has  been  so  far  and  nothing  more."  They  no 
longer  speak  or  think  of  Canada  as  a  colony. 

Another  of  their  obnoxious  ideals  is  that  of  closer  commercial 
relations  with  this  country,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Canada.  Is  this  an  anti-national  ideal?  It  is 
not  unusual  for  nations  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties,  the  policy 
being  determined  by  a  calculated  balancing  of  gains  and  losses.     Even 
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the  existing  preference,  accorded  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  government, 
to  imports  from  tliis  country  was  granted  on  tliis  principle,  with  the 
difference  that  the  calculation)  concerned  domestic  political  questions 
to  a  greater  extent  than  commerce.  The  political  gain  was  advant- 
ageous to  the  Liberal  party,  which  so  long  had  been  discredited,  but 
the  commercial  risk  affected  the  whole  nation.  For  this  reason  the 
preference  is  condemned  by  the  present  Opposition,  which  is  tradition- 
ally the  nationalist  party  in  Canada.  They  demand  a  more  tangibly 
commercial  quid  pro  quo,  such  as  a  tariff  preference  for  Canadian  wheat. 
They,  too,  ^'  have  a  notion  that  any  favour  received  would  have  to  be 
compensated  by  at  least  an  equal  favour  given.''  The  nationalist  seeks 
a  business  contract,  and,  being  ambitious  in  all  things,  is  not  afraid 
to  take  a  risk.  One  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Bourassa,  after 
describing  the  essentially  commercial  character  of  the  English-speak- 
ing Canadians,  might  have  left  these  matters  in  their  more  dexterous 
hands. 

In  fine,  Mr.  Bourassa  seems  to  have  drifted  out  of  the  stream  of 
true  national  patriotism  by  which  "  most  public  men  "  in  Canada  are 
being  swept  along.  Instinctively  he  uses  the  word  national  in  a  sec- 
tional sense,  meaning  French-Canadian.  Only  by  an  occasional  effort 
does  he  reach  the  conception  of  a  united  Canadian  nation,  which  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  describes  so  eloquently  for  his  benefit.  For  that  con- 
ception he  has  no  enthusiasm,  but  only  a  formal  recognition.  Other- 
wise how  could  he  tolerate  the  idea  of  closing  the  national  career  at 
the  outset,  by  disintegrating  the  Dominion,  abolishing  the  Federal 
Parliament  at  Ottawa,  and  adding  the  provinces  as  additional  units  to 
the  already  unwieldy  American  Union?  It  is  a  curious  patriotism 
which  would  have  the  country  commit  national  suicide,  destroying  its 
national  identity  to  score  off  the  Imperialists!  He  would  do  this,  in 
the  last  resort,  because  under  the  United  States  system  "  at  all  events 
he  would  preserve  the  self-government  of  his  province."  It  would  be 
a  strange  innovation  for  the  Americans  to  sanction  an  established 
church  and  a  foreign  official  language,  j)rivileges  now  guaranteed  to 
Quebec  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  therefore  perfectly  safe  from 
the  "  Anglo-Canadians."  The  idea,  however,  is  not  more  absurd  than 
the  other  motives  of  Mr.  Bourassa's  desperate  expedient.  To  show 
his  contempt  for  "  Imperial  power  and  glory,"  he  would  become  one 
of  the  tyrants  of  the  Philippines,  and  listen  daily  to  cruder  and  more 
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jingoistic  apologies  for  Empire  tlian  are  oiferecl  anywhere  under  the 
British  flag.  Remarlving  that  "the  lust  of  abnormal  expansion  and 
Imperial  pride  have  ever  been  the  marked  features  of  all  nations  on 
the  verge  of  decadence,"  he  would  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  only 
people  which  acts  on  the  theory,  constantly  expounded  by  President 
Roosevelt,  that  "  expansion,"  even  over  tropical  islands  5,000  miles 
away,  is  a  matter  not  of  policy  but  of  inevitable  destiny.  To  keep 
clear  of  militarism  and  avoid  providing  for  national  defence,  he  is  will- 
ing to  enter  the  Union  which  spends  more  money  on  its  army,  and  is 
increasing  its  navy  more  rapidly,  than  any  other  country.  To  remain 
unsullied  by  "  the  frantic  display  of  financial  energy,  the  feverish  con- 
centration of  capital,  the  international  competition  of  industry,"  he 
will  fly  to  the  arms  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan! 

It  is  dilficult  to  take  Mr.  Bourassa  as  seriously  as  he  takes  himself. 
His  real  ideal,  we  suspect,  is  the  old  one  which  contemplated  a  French- 
Canadian  republic  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Long  ago,  in  the 
pre-national  era  of  Canada,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  was  attracted 
to  this  idea.  To  suit  Mr.  Bouras'sa  the  new  state  would  have  to  get  its 
independence  guaranteed  from  outside,  national  defence  being 
equivalent  to  objectionable  militarism.  The  only  insuperable  obstacle 
to  this  scheme  is  that  it  conflicts  with  the  prevailing  Canadian 
nationalism,  which  Mr.  Bourassa  does  not  appreciate.  Afi'ection  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Dominion  is  not  confined  to  the  French-Canadian. 
It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  attitude  which  Mr.  Bourassa  attributes 
to  the  French-Canadians  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  him  or  them,  as  he 
seems  to  suggest.  Colonialism,  which  may  be  described  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  national  self-respect,  afiiicts  certain  minorities  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  also.  At  present  there  is  a  noisy  clique  in  Queensland, 
threatening  secession  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  claiming  a  right, 
sometimes  in  the  name  of  provincial  autonomy,  sometimes  by  virtue  of 
an  imaginary  "  compact,"  to  veto  the  measures  which  the  Federal 
Government,  supported  by  the  chosen  representatives  of  Queensland, 
deems  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Australian  nation.  There  is  a 
handful  of  politicians  both  in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  who  can- 
not distinguish  between  the  duty  of  national  defence  and  the  disease 
of  militarism;  and  are  not  ashamed  to  urge  that  England  could  liv  ^r 
afford  to  withdraw  naval  protection  from  countries  which  are  mort- 
gaged to  her  financiers.    Finally,  there  has  been  a  querulous  whisper 
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from  Johannesburg,  which,  after  petitioning  this  country  to  interfere 
with  Mr.  Kruger's  regime,  hints  that  its  ''  loyalty  "  is  unequal  to  the 
strain  of  makinii'  any  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  our  interference. 
Such  is  the  loyalty  of  colonialism.  Colonialism  was  the  halter,  said 
the  founders  of  the  Manchester  School,  with  which  England  inevitably 
would  strangle  the  younger  peoples  growing  up  under  her  ?egis.  It 
was  argued  that  those  communities  could  not  develope  a  national 
vigour  and  national  character  of  their  own,  under  a  system  relieving 
them  of  the  occasional  conilicts  and  constant  responsibilities  which 
produced  the  great  nations  of  the  past  and  of  to-day.  There  followed 
the  question  how  these  colonies,  claiming  the  privileges  while  declin- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  self-government,  could  bring  any  permanent 
advantages,  commercial  or  political,  to  this  country.  This  question, 
so  ably  put  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  others,  remains  unanswered. 
If  nevertheless  at  the  present  time  the  views  of  the  Manchester  School 
are  less  popular  with  us  than  ever,  the  reason  is  that  the  hypothesis 
of  its  doctrine  is  being  falsified  by  experience.  Already  there  is  room 
for  just  pride  in  the  thought  that  but  for  our  illogical  perversity  there 
would  be  no  second  nation  in  North  America  to-day,  and  no  independ- 
ent New  Zealand  to  diversify  the  experience  of  antipodean  civilization. 
After  all,  nationalism  is  not  incompatible  with  the  system  of  our 
Empire.  The  marvellous  economic  development  of  Canada,  the 
marked  self-reliance  and  national  pride  of  the  majority  of  her  people, 
the  consummation  of  a  federal  union  in  Australia,  the  fertility  of 
political  thought  in  New  Zealand — ^all  these  indicated  the  waning  of 
colonialism.  Finally  there  came  the  South  African  war,  when  by  a 
spontaneous  impulse  the  colonies  threw  off  the  shackles  of  tradition 
and  boldly  claimed  recognition  as  nations  of  the  future.  In  this 
country  the  revelation  has  resuscitated  old  dreams  in  new  shapes. 
Nations  are  not  everlasting.  To  return  again  to  our  analogy,  the  man 
with  a  purpose  to  fulfil  rejoices  if  there  are  sons  to  carry  on  the  work 
with  which  his  own  life  has  been  identified.  In  history  the  English 
will  live  by  their  Imperialism,  in  its  proper  sense,  namely,  the  work  of 
ruling  subject  races.  If  the  very  principle  of  Empire  is  questioned, 
we  reflect  that  the  Americans  have  now  deliberately  assumed  the  same 
task,  confessing  the  same  moral  obligation  which  forbids  us  to  relin- 
quish it.  Racial  affinity  tends  to  produce  a  similarity  of  national 
ideas  as  well  of  political  forms.    From  the  United  States  the  contagion 
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of  Imperialism  will  spread  to  Canada  more  rapidly  than  from  this 
country,  and  it  is  to  America  that  Australasia  looks  for  the  latest 
phases  of  democratic  progress.  Thus  the  revelation  of  colonial 
nationalism  suggests  that  nations  springing  from  our  colonies  may 
presently  wish  to  become  junior  partners  in  our  Imperial  work,  and 
ultimately,  having  outstripped  this  country  in  wealth  and  power, 
assume  the  bulk  of  the  burden  which  we  now  support  single-handed. 

It  is  only  if  Canada  helps  to  hold  and  administer  the  dependencies 
of  the  Empire  that  the  term  Imperialism  can  have  any  real  reference 
to  her  connection  with  this  country.  When  in  time  this  proposal 
comes  to  be  mooted,  it  may  be  that  the  successors  of  Mr.  Bourassa,  still 
in  the  rear  of  national  progress,  will  be  found  in  opposition.  Mr. 
Bourassa  tells  us  that  the  French-Canadians  are  less  imaginative  than 
the  Frenchmen  of  the  South.  We  believe  nevertheless  that  they  are 
more  imaginative  than  the  English,  and  that  the  Imperial  idea  may 
mean  ultimately  more  to  them  than  to  ourselves.  Possibly  a  French- 
Canadian  Viceroy  of  India  may  prove  the  stimulus  to  imagination,  just 
as  lately  the  position  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  done  much  to  inspire 
them  with  the  idea  of  a  united  Canadian  patriotism. 

Imperialism  in  this  proper  sense  offers  a  wide  field  for  debate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  international  co-operation  for  defence, 
commerce,  and  minor  objects,  seems  to  be  approved  by  many  who  never- 
theless oppose  it,  because  it  is  also  known,  through  a  misleading  con- 
vention, as  ImjDerialism.  This  popular  misconception  may  have  in- 
fluenced Mr.  Bourassa.  In  conclusion,  we  recognize  also  that  his 
racial  affinities,  causing  lack  of  sympathy,  do  not  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  quit  the  broad  highway  of  colonialism,  and  follow  the  majority 
up  the  steep  path  of  national  ambition.  But  one  who  professes  an 
admiration  for  British  political  institutions  might  remember  that 
saving  principle  of  our  party  warfare,  the  tacit  understanding  that 
after  all  the  other  side  may  be  right.  It  is  a  mere  conceit  for  him  to 
pose  as  a  Canadian  nationalist,  accusing  "  most  colonial  public  men  " 
of  a  deficiency  in  patriotism.  To  them  the  tu  quoque  may  be  tempt- 
ing, "  you  do  not  look  at  these  things  from  a  purely  Canadian  stand- 
point; you  are  only  partially  Canadianized;  you  are  still  a  Canadian 
with  a  hyphen !  " 

R.  C.  JEBB. 


THE  ATTRACTIVENESS  OF  HISTORY 


Each  great  branch  of  literature  and  science  seems  to  connote  by 
its  very  name  some  well  recognized  attribute.  Thus  certain  phrases 
come  into  being,  as,  for  example,  "  the  truth  of  mathematics,"  "  the 
beauty  of  poetry,"  "  the  lucrativeness  of  chemistry  "  and — may  not  one 
add? — "the  attractiveness  of  history."  It  would  be  idle,  however,  to 
contend  that  historical  study  is  the  only  attractive  thing  which  can  be 
pursued  on  earth.  Some  people  find  an  interest  in  collecting  beetles. 
When  the  young  Darwin  popped  into  his  mouth  that  acrid-tasting 
scarab,  while  with  one  free  hand  he  made  a  dash  for  the  panagaeus  crux 
major,  he  was  enjoying  himself  hugely.  Likewise  we  must  assume 
that  Pasteur  was  not  quarrelling  with  the  dulness  of  his  lot  when  he 
solved  the  tartaric  acid  mystery.  Did  he  not  rush  from  his  laboratory 
into  the  hall  and  embrace  the  janitor?  To  be  sure,  all  subjects  which 
are  worth  thinking  about  have  their  attractions  for  the  stalwart  mind, 
and  any  one  of  them  may  annex  the  individual  investigator  for  life. 

As  a  rule,  historians  are  willing  to  live  and  let  live,  but,  like  other 
men  w^ho  are  in  earnest,  they  occasionally  wax  argumentative  and 
defend  their  subject  against  all  comers.  Not  long  ago  this  was 
necessary,  for  scholars  (that  is  to  say,  the  athletes  of  classical  nurture) 
and  hard-headed  mathematicians  decried  history  as  fluff,  and  declared 
that  it  could  only  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  those  of  feeble  or  retarded 
intelligence.  Thus  placed  on  the  defensive  among  its  rivals  of  the 
curriculum,  history  developed  unexpected  strength.  It  rapidly  begot 
a  terminology  and  an  apparatus.  It  appropriated  the  idea  of  evolution 
and  talked  glibly  of  organisms.  Not  content  with  becoming  a  science, 
it  girt  itself  round  with  its  ancillary,  subordinate  sciences.      Heuristic 
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leaped  to  light  closely  attended  by  Hermeneutic.  With  equal  swift- 
ness, Epigraphy  and  Diplomatic,  Archaeology  and  Palaeography,  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  Then,  indeed,  Clio  began  to  feel  at  her  ease, 
and  learned  to  assume  a  look  of  mild  melancholy  when  she  considered 
the  shortcomings  of  the  sister  sciences.  Her  expression  was  that  of 
Botticelli's  Madonnas  as  they  sit  surrounded  by  their  group  of  attend- 
ant angels.  Thank  heaven,  we  have  now  finished  with  those  tedious 
disputes  in  Faculty  rooms  over  the  question  of  equivalence.  It  will 
no  longer  do  for  the  scholar  or  the  mathematician  to  talk  about  fluff — 
an  allusion  to  the  vigours  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  can  be  depended 
upon  to  overwhelm  the  most  exacting  critic. 

But  though  the  battle  royal  is  ended,  the  scope  and  value  of 
history  are  still  discussed  from  time  to  time  by  the  doctrinaire.  And 
on  such  occasions  the  ground  which  champions  of  our  side  usually  take 
is  that  man  is  more  interesting  than  matter.  D'Israeli,  it  will  be 
remembered,  once  said  in  a  speech  at  Edinburgh,  "  There  are  those  who 
think  that  we  are  descended  from  the  apes,  and  those,  again,  who  deem 
that  we  are  descended  from  the  angels.  Now,  I  am  on  the  side  of  the 
angels."  With  equal  gaiety,  the  historian  ranges  himself  on  the  side 
of  man  as  against  the  lower  animals,  or  as  against  stocks  and  stones. 
Borrowing  from  Terence  the  fine,  though  familiar,  sentiment.  Homo 
sum,  liumani  nihil,  etc.,  and  from  Pope  an  aphorism  to  the  effect  that 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  our  pleader  for  history  considers 
the  argument  closed.  Man,  the  lord  of  creation,  should,  like  Voltaire's 
satrap,  feel  satisfied  with  himself  and  be  content  to  seek  his  highest 
pleasure  in  contemplating  his  own  past  actions.  Such  retrospect  is 
surely  profitable,  and,  above  all  things,  must  it  not  be  attractive? 

So  far,  perhaps,  the  discussion  has  gone  when  something  is  urged 
by  the  enemy.  The  sardonic  spokesman  who  represents  the  cause  of 
palaeontology  (a  science,  by  the  way,  that  is  older  than  our  ancillary 
science  of  palaeography,  and  therefore  resents  being  confused  with  the 
latter  in  the  public  mind) — the  spokesman  of  palaeontology,  I  repeat, 
breaks  in  with  a  sharp  question.  "  But  it  is  not  true,"  he  exclaims, 
"  that  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford,  your  own  great  Stubbs,  has  said, 
^  The  study  of  history  may  make  men  wise,  but  it  is  also  likely  to  make 
them  sad?'  And  did  not  the  abominations  of  the  past  so  weigh 
down  the  soul  of  Cardinal  Newman  that,  for  himself,  he  could  see  no 
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sign  of  God  in  history,  and  was  thrown  back  upon  the  inner  witness  of 
the  spirit?  And  did  not  Lord  Acton  show  by  a  mountain  of  proof  how 
the  most  exemplary  theorists  of  the  last  four  hundred  years  have 
accepted  the  doctrines  of  Machiavelli's  '  Prince '?  Now,  sir,"  the 
palaeontologist  may  conclude,  working  up  to  a  pitch  of  heat,  "  now^ 
sir,  if  you  have  a  heart  in  your  breast,  can  you  dare  to  call  such  a 
record  attractive?  At  any  rate,  the  ravages  of  nature  are  less  atrocious 
than  the  inhumanity  which  has  made  countless  thousands  moiu'n." 

Here  let  this  imaginary  conversation  cease  with  an  admission  that 
the  "  good  old  times  "  lie  beyond  the  range  of  authentic  chronology. 
The  historical  barometer  is  not  like  that  optimistic  instrument  which 
always  registers  heau  fixe  in  the  mountain  hotels  of  Switzerland. 
Alexander,  the  mediseval  moralist  is  fond  of  reminding  us,  was 
poisoned  in  his  own  palace,  while  Julius  Caesar  was  pierced  by  the 
bodkins  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  But  we  have  not  alone  to  do  with  the 
Schadenfreude  of  Chaucer's  monk,  as  he  tragically  recites  the  overthrow 
of  the  great.  Wherever  we  turn,  the  masses  have  suffered  even  more. 
If  one  has  a  genius  for  melancholy,  Burton  and  history  between  them 
will  furnish  him  with  themes.  Indeed,  a  friend  of  mine  thinks  of 
embodying  this  idea  in  a  title.  He  is  writing  a  text-book  of  mediaeval 
and  modern  history,  because,  as  he  jocosely  remarks,  there  is  no  other 
work  on  the  subject.  The  dates  chosen  are  378-1878,  and  if  his  pub- 
lisher permits,  he  intends  to  christen  the  book  "  Fifteen  Centuries  of 
Crime." 

Something,  of  course,  might  be  urged  on  the  other  side.  If  it 
were  desirable,  the  smiling  philosopher  might  speak  of  heroism,  justice, 
self-sacrifice,  and  a  host  of  virtues  which  have  been  illustrated  by 
human  actions,  thus  drawing  up  a  neat  antithesis  after  the  fashion  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  But  here  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  strike  a  balance 
between  good  and  bad.  They  are  pretty  thoroughly  mixed,  whether 
of  not  the  proportions  be  equal.  If  Sterne  laments  the  "  sad  vicissitude 
of  things,"  Stevenson  is  alive  with  "  the  incommunicable  thrill  of 
things."  Let  the  adjudication  of  such  points  be  handed  over  to 
essayists  and  poets,  to  moralists  and  theologians.  What  fills  the  his- 
torian with  pride  is  the  fine  and  ample  diversity  of  his  field.  Its 
bigness  is  not  only  attractive  but  magnetic.  Matthew  Arnold  said 
that  Catholicism  and  the  Abbe  Migne  suggest  "  all  the  pell-mell  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Shakespeare's  plays."      There  is  the  deep  charm,  the 
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lasting  attractiveness  of  history.  Quicquid  agunt  homines  is  its  motto: 
the  honour  and  the  meanness  alilve;  the  holiness  and  the  sin  alike.  Its 
scope  reminds  one,  too,  of  what  Michelet  has  said  concerning  the 
Church  Catholic  and  Roman:  "  She  presented  herself  to  the  world  such 
"  as  the  world  and  time  had  made  her.  She  appeared  before  it  in  the 
"  parti-coloured  robe  of  history.  Comprehending  humanity  at  large,  she 
"  shared  also  its  miseries,  its  contradictions.  The  little  heretic 
"  societies,  made  fervent  by  their  zeal  and  by  their  danger,  standing 
"  apart,  and  purer  by  reason  of  their  youth,  disavowed  the  cosmopolitan 
"  church,  and  compared  themselves  with  her  much  to  their  own  satis- 
"  faction.  The  pious  and  profound  mystic  of  the  Rhine  and  Low 
"  Countries,  the  simple  rustic  Waldenses,  pure  as  a  flower  amid 
"  Alpine  snows,  triumphed  when  they  accused  of  every  vice  her  who 
"  had  received  all,  adopted  all.  In  the  same  way,  each  brooklet  doubt- 
"  less  may  say  to  the  ocean: '  I  come  from  my  own  mountain,  I  know  no 
"  '  other  waters  than  my  own;  whereas  thou  receivest  the  impurities  of 
"  ^  the  world.'      '  True,'  is  the  answer,  '  but  I  am  the  ocean.'  " 

Everything  that  makes  history  broader  and  deeper  must  tend  also 
to  make  it  more  attractive.  And  here,  as  we  review  the  situation  by 
comparing  past  and  present  methods  of  research,  there  is  ground  for 
just  satisfaction.  Though  the  spirit  of  complacency  must  at  all  times 
be  put  down,  who  can  fail  to  be  elated  at  the  progress  which  history 
has  made  in  the  last  two  generations?  "We  all  know,"  says  Mr. 
Wiley,  "  the  old  methods  of  the  eighteenth  century :  character 
"  sketches  and  fancy  portraits,  Thucydidean  in  scope  and  drawn  to 
"display  the  wordy  skill  of  the  draughtsman;  lofty  and  often  contra- 
"  dictory  generalizations,  all  based  upon  the  same  meagre  stock  of 
"knowledge;  a  modicum  of  well-worn  facts  tricked  out  in  varying 
"  degrees  of  picturesqueness.  Indeed,"  he  continues,  "  after  many 
"  years  of  minute  reading,  I  am  almost  constrained  to  say  that  I  know 
"  nothing  sadder  in  literature  than  the  way  in  which  old  fictions  are 
"repeated  by  favourite  authors  without  any  attempt  at  verification 
"  from  original  sources."  This  is  plain  speaking,  and  Mr.  Wiley  shows 
himself  almost  as  severe  towards  the  contemporaries  of  Voltaire  and 
Gibbon  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  does  towards  the  historians  of  the  16th 
century,  whose  "  greatest  authorities  are  built  upon  the  notable 
foundation  of  Heare-Say."  But  we  have  changed  all  that  since  the 
days  of  Ranke — if  not  in  detail,  at  least  in  conception.      Nor  has  the 
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process  of  goini?  beneath  the  surface  been  attended  by  any  abatement 
of  interest.  The  delight  of  students  grows  greater  and  greater  as 
each  layer  of  sand  .and  gravel  is  removed,  until  the  record  is  seen  at 
last  to  be  grounded  upon  the  solid  ledge.  Research  may  have  its 
perils,  but  among  them  is  not  reckoned  lack  of  zeal.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  that  Professor  Maitland,  for  whose  cleverness  and  learning  we  all 
feel  such  respectful  admiration,  has  alluded  in  his  latest  utterance  to 
the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  all  directions.  He,  at  any  rate, 
will  not  admit  that  history  means  politics  alone.  "  We  could  not  if 
"  we  would,"  he  says,  "  be  satisfied  with  the  battles  and  the  protocols, 
"the  alliances  and  the  intrigues.  Literature  and  art,  religion  and 
"  law,  rents  and  prices,  creeds  and  superstitions,  have  burst  the 
"  political  barrier  and  are  no  longer  to  be  expelled.  The  study  of 
"interactions  and  interdependence  is  but  just  beginning,  and  no  one 
"  can  foresee  the  end.  There  is  much  to  be  done  by  schools  of  history; 
"  there  will  be  more  to  be  done  every  year." 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  we  are  on  the  right  track,  and  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  despair  of  our  cause.  After  all ,  this  enlargement  of 
history,  this  attainment  of  a  better  perspective,  this  improvement  of 
method  simply  means  that  we  are  standing  on  other  people's  shoulders. 
When  we  grow  vainglorious  we  may  still  turn  for  chastening  to  certain 
celebrated  and  classic  works,  which  endure  like  the  Pyramids,  but 
w^hich,  unlike  the  Pyramids,  have  not  been  preserved  by  the  dryness 
of  their  atmosphere.  Signor  Villari  says  in  the  preface  to  his  recent 
book  on  the  Barbarian  Invasions  that,  besides  reading  Dahn  and  Hart- 
mann,  Malfatti  and  Bertolini,  Bury  and  Hodgson,  he  has  used  Tille- 
mont  and  Gibbon  and  Muratori,  "  who  never  grow"  old."  The 
eighteenth  century  was  not  altogether  given  over  to  evil  in  spite  of  the 
Thucydidean  portraits.  To  have  been  born  before  Ranke  and  Darwin 
was  doubtless  a  misfortune,  but,  none  the  less,  great  triumphs  were  won 
in  those  days  by  the  favour  which  the  first  of  the  Muses  bestowed  upon 
her  chosen  few.  However  enticing  the  attractions  of  history  may  seem 
to-day,  at  no  time  have  they  been  slight.  The  love  of  great  deeds,  the 
love  of  letters  and  the  love  of  fame  have  from  the  first  formed  a  power- 
ful trinity,  and  if  further  incentive  were  needed  the  elect  historian 
found  it  in  reverence  for  his  ancestors  or  in  a  sense  of  indebtedness 
towards  posterity.  I  know  few  passages  which  are  more  irresistibly 
delightful    than   those   wherein   the   great   historians    have   revealed 
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themselves  to  us  and   shown   us  their  joy  in   their  work.      There  is 
Herodotus  as  he  girds  himself  to  describe  the  famous  actions  of  both 
Greeks  and  barbarians;  and   Thucydides,  who   feels  that   history  has 
furnished  him  its  noblest  theme;  and  Poly  bins,  who  becomes  at  once 
philosopher  and  panegyrist  as   he  sees   in   the   advance   of  Rome  the 
central  fact  of  all.      Nor  is  it  in  the  masters  of  the  art  alone  that  we 
can  perceive  signs  of  pride  and  of  the  quickened  pulse.      The  di  minores 
of  the  Middle  Age  are  also  alive  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  love 
this  task  which  taxes  their  powers  to  the  utmost.      Gregory  of  Tours 
forbids  all  future  scribes  to  tamper  with  his  page,  even  though  they  be 
as  learned  as  Marcianus  Capella.      Ordericus  Vitalis  sighs  as  he  lays 
down  the  pen  which  the  rigours  of  a  Norman  winter  will  no  longer 
permit  him  to  hold.      Giovanni  Villani,  having  gone  on  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Jubilee,  is  seized  with  a  longing  to  write 
the  history  of  his  native  Florence.      What  could  be  more  eloquent  than 
his  words  or  how  could   any  passage  express   more  fitly  the  mood  of 
those  whose  imagination  is  not  dead  to  the  glories  of  the  past?     "  And 
"  I,  finding  myself  on  that  blessed  pilgrimage  in  the  holy  city  of  Rome, 
"  beholding  the  great  and    ancient    things    therein,  and  reading   the 
"  stories  and  the  great  doings  of  the  Romans,  written  by  Virgil,  and 
"  by  Sallust,  and  by  Lucan,  and  Titus  Livius,  and  Valerius,  and  Paulus 
"  Orosius,  and  other  masters  of  history,  who  wrote  alike  of  small  things 
"  as  of  great,  of  the  deeds  and   actions   of  the  Romans,  and   also  of 
"  foreign  nations  throughout  the  world,  myself  to  preserve  memorials 
"  and  give  examples  to  those   who   should   come  after,  took   up  their 
"  style  and  design,  although  as  a  disciple  I  was  not  worthy  of  such  a 
"  work."'      Our  predecessors  may  not  always  have  observed  the  letter, 
but  the  best  of  them  had  the  spirit  that  giveth  life. 

Of  these  ancient  histories  which  we  still  cherish,  •some  survive 
because  they  are  unique  sources  of  information,  some  because  they 
contain  important  political  or  moral  ideas,  and  some  because  they 
possess  the  saving  gTace  of  style.  And  here,  were  there  time,  we 
might  branch  off  into  a  separate  discussion  concerning  form  and  sub- 
stance, for  history  unadorned  does  not  always  captivate  the  general 
public.  There  are  those  who  can  even  hear  the  name  of  Rome  without 
being  thrilled  by  its  sound.  I  was  once  told  by  a  distinctly  clever 
woman  that,  although  she  had  often  been  in  Florence,  she  had  never 
yet  seen  Rome.      The  fact  seemed   strange,  but  the  explanation  was 
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still  stranger.  "  You  know,"  she  said,  "  that  one  can't  go  to  Rome 
without  learning  some  histor}^,  and  I  hate  history."  Of  much  the  same 
disposition  was  a  gentleman  from  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  last 
winter  sat  next  a  friend  of  mine  at  the  table  of  a  Roman  ijension.  On 
arriving  he  announced  that  he  should  remain  twelve  or  thirteen  days. 
With  less  than  the  activity  which  he  had  elsewhere  shown,  he  hoped 
in  the  time  allotted  to  see  "  all  there  was  in  Rome."  At  the  end  of  the 
second  day  his  luggage  w^as  observed  to  be  moving  downward  through 
the  corridor  in  the  direction  of  the  front  door.  "  I  hope,"  exclaimed 
my  friend,  "  that  you  have  heard  no  bad  news  which  is  taking  you 
away  so  suddenly."  "  It  isn't  that,"  replied  the  departing  traveller, 
"  it  isn't  that,  but  I  've  seen  all  the  buildings  in  this  town  that  have 
roofs  on  them,  and  as  for  the  rest,  I  say  '  let  bye-gones  be  bye-gones! ' " 
To  such  folk  as  these,  whether  male  or  female,  history  of  itself  does 
not  appear  attractive,  but  in  many  cases  we  shall  not  go  wrong  if  we 
attribute  their  distaste  to  the  quality  of  the  books  which  they  have 
read.  For  example,  I  found  out  that  the  lady  whose  unwillingness  to 
visit  Rome  has  been  mentioned,  had  once  been  made  to  studv  a  one- 
volume  abridgement  of  Gibbon.  Hinc  illae  lacrimae.  That  was  all 
the  history  of  Rome  she  wanted. 

To  leave  the  realm  of  anecdote,  one  may  recall  the  fact  that  this 
question  of  literary  style  in  historical  composition  has  recently  excited 
much  interest  and  some  debate.  The  death  of  Gardiner,  following  so 
close  upon  the  publication  of  Green's  "  Letters,"  was  sure  to  raise  the 
point  in  many  minds,  and  at  all  times  the  form  of  his  expression  is  a 
source  of  misgiving  to  the  historical  writer.  People  in  general  will 
not  read  books  which  are  unreadable.  What  course,  then,  should  be 
followed  by  the  men  of  «ound  sense  and  solid  learning?  Shall  they 
permit  the  public  to  grope  about  in  the  dark  without  being  permitted 
to  see  the  attractive  side  of  histoiy?  Or,  putting  all  thought  of  the 
public  from  them,  shall  they  address  those  and  those  only  who  have 
so  much  light  within  their  own  clear  breasts  that  they  can  sit  in  the 
centre  and  enjoy  bright  day?  Some  years  ago  a  colleague,  though 
not  an  historian,  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Justin  McCarthy's 
"  History  of  Our  Own  Times."  I  presume  I  passed  the  banal  criticism 
that  it  is  rather  too  journalistic.  "  Well,  I  don't  know  about '  journal- 
istic,' "  said  he,  "  but  I  wish  some  one  would  write  a  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  would  be  as  interesting."    This  remark  may  not  have 
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been  quite  logical,  but  11  shows  a  point  of  view.  And  we  all  know 
how  often  it  happens  that  those  who  are  best  fitted  by  knowledge  and 
good  judgment  to  mould  the  historical  opinion  of  the  world  reduce 
their  audience  to  a  minimum  by  the  baldness  and  bareness  of  their 
style. 

In  speaking  of  such  things  one  must  be  careful  not  to  waste  words 
or  to  beat  about  the  bush.  Thus  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
English  translation  of  Helmholt's  "  Weltgeschichte,"  quietly  puts  aside 
another  most  interesting  question.  Whether  history  is  a  science,  he 
observes,  it  boots  not  to  inquire.  The  distinction  is  purely  verbal. 
Let  us  pass  on.  So  in  this  matter  of  historical  composition  some  one 
may  say,  "  Why  talk  about  nothing?  We  all  know  that  historians 
should  do  their  work  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  then  w^rite  as  well 
as  they  can.  Pray  spare  us  these  glimpses  of  the  obvious."  For 
myself,  I  hardly  think  we  can  dismiss  this  particular  question  so 
lightheartedly.  The  stricter  votaries  of  the  scientific  sect  seem  to 
hold  that  ex  hypothesi  your  sound  historian  7nust  be  colourless.  At  the 
very  moment  when  one  bites  into  the  apple  of  vivacity  the  fall  is 
accomplished,  and  it  only  remains  to  expel  the  offender  from  the  Eden 
of  orthodoxy — from  that  Eden  which  is  bounded  by  the  four 
rectangular  rivers  and  irrigated  by  the  brick  canals.  Unfortunately 
the  instincts  of  the  natural  man  are  yet  strong,  and  some  there  be  who 
get  so  affected  by  their  study  of  the  past  (I  am  afraid  I  must  use  the 
word  '•  enthusiastic  ")  that  they  cannot  make  their  style  resemble  an 
inscription  on  a  tombstone.  I  imagine  that  Macaulay  was  thus  con- 
stituted. He  had  a  large  amount  of  historical  emotion,  and  could 
impart  it  to  others.  I  well  remember  that  as  a  small  boy  I  never 
read  his  description  of  the  acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops  without  feel- 
ing strange  though  pleasurable  sensations  creep  up  and  down  my 
backbone.  Green,  who  used  to  tear  like  mad  through  the  streets  of 
a  continental  town,  until  he  had  seen  cathedral  and  palace,  square  and 
back  lane — Green  also  belonged  to  the  same  class.  He  and  Macaulay 
are  under  heavy  suspicion,  whether  on  account  of  unfair  bias  or  of 
undue  picturesqueness.  We  need  not  discuss  them  as  individuals  any 
more  than  we  need  discuss  either  Droysen's  statement  that  Frederick 
was  morally  justified  in  seizing  Silesia,  or  Treitschke's  attitude  towards 
England.  Two  opinions,  however,  may  be  hazarded.  In  the  first 
place,  most  men  might  write  more  attractively  than  they  do  if  they 
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would  but  take  the  j)aiiis.  Secondly,  it  is  not  the  part  of  good 
judgment  to  banish  (t  mensa  et  thoro  those  historians  who  are  gifted 
with  powers  of  vivid  writing,  simply  on  the  ground  that  one  is  sure  to 
be  misleading  when  he  ceases  to  be  dull.  For  example,  M.  Funck- 
Brentano's  "  L'Affaire  du  Collier  "  need  not  necessarily  be  bad  history 
because  it  has  all  the  dash  and  animation  of  Gaboriau's  novels. 

I  have  said  little  of  the  attractiveness  which  belongs  to  the  study 
of  movements  and  institutions.  Few  pastimes  are  more  exciting  or 
exacting  than  that  of  tracing  out  institutional  origins,  Avhen  one  can 
ferret  at  will  through  a  large,  well-catalogued  library.  But  in  this 
respect  all  branches  of  history  are  alike  to  the  devotee.  Gibbon,  it 
will  be  remembered,  once  lost  his  hat  while  staying  at  the  country  seat 
of  Lord  Sheffield.  After  a  visit  of  six  weeks  the  historian  was  about 
to  depart,  but  the  hat  could  not  be  found.  "  I  left  it  here,"  he  said, 
indicating  a  particular  spot,  "  I  left  it  here  when  I  came,  and  I  have  not 
since  used  it."  He  had  spent  all  his  time  in  the  library.  This  may 
do  well  enough  for  an  Englishman,  but  the  highest  triumphs  of 
devotion  and  endurance  belong  to  the  Germans.  For  fourteen  years 
Christopher  Cellarius  was  Professor  of  History  and  Eloquence  in  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  it  is  said  that  during  the  whole  of  this  time 
he  only  once  took  a  walk.  Why  history  should  prove  so  absorbingly 
attractive,  who  shall  say?  Here  we  trench  upon  deep  questions  which 
none  but  the  psychologist  can  explore. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  treated  my  subject  in  a  very  profound 
or  philosophical  manner,  but  to  analyze  the  charm  of  history  minutely 
would  be  like  itemizing  the  beauties  of  Olivia  or  dissecting  the  Venus 
of  Melos.  When  we  contemplate  the  attractiveness  of  this  study, 
which  embraces  all  the  past,  we  do  so  largely  for  the  sake  of  edification, 
and  to  impress  upon  ourselves  the  truth  that  history  as  a  whole  is  more 
than  any  of  its  parts.  We  may  have  special  fields  and  an  enormous 
number  of  weighty  monographs,  but  should  we  not  always  work  in  the 
spirit  of  co-ordination  and  of  catholicity?  In  the  College  of  the  Six 
Days'  Works  they  were  esteemed  the  highest  sages  who  raised  "  the 
former  discoveries  into  greater  observations,  axioms  and  aphorisms." 
Doubtless  it  is  reserved  for  few  of  us  to  be  called  "  interpreters  of 
history  "  as  these  were  called  "  interpreters  of  nature,"  but  we  shall 
all  be  the  losers  if  we  do  not  keep  before  us  the  idea  that  only  by  co- 
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ordinating  our  special  studies  and  striving  to  give  them  their  due  place 
in  the  universal  scheme  shall  we  rise  to  the  height  of  our  opportunity. 

History,  then,  is  most  attractive  when  our  conception  takes  in  the 
totality  of  human  action  and  when  our  imagination  is  permitted  to 
play  around  this  central  point.  Being  very  finite,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  undertaking  very  finite  researches,  but  because  we  work 
in  a  corner  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  see  the  stars.  In 
his  noble  oration  on  the  slain  heroes,  Pericles  says,  "  I  have  dwelt  upon 
tlie  greatness  of  Athens  because  I  wish  to  show  you  that  we  are  con- 
tending for  a  higher  prize  than  those  who  enjoy  none  of  these 
privileges."  He  who  would  praise  the  attractiveness  of  history  must 
also  take  sursum  corda  for  his  concluding  words.  If  w^e  would  realize 
the  grandeur  and  pathos  of  the  past,  we  must  be  ready  to  lift  our  eyes 
above  the  threshing  floor,  which  seems  so  large  because  it  is  so  near, 
and  scan  from  time  to  time  the  whole  circuit  of  the  heavens.  We  are 
all  the  willing  bondsmen  of  our  pet  enthusiasms,  but  it  is  not  the  slave 
to  a  single  period  or  a  single  movement  who  has  most  purely  felt  the 
attractiveness  of  history. 

C.  W.  COLBY. 
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The  fur  traders,  closely  followed  by  the  missionaries,  were  almost 
the  first  French  people  to  come  into  contact  with  the  Indians,  and  for 
many  years  French  influence,  for  good  and  for  evil,  rested  entirely 
with  them.  The  fur  trader,  however,  copied  the  Indian  mode  of  life, 
and  often  became  even  more  hardy,  wild,  and  lawless  than  the  savage. 

On  turning  to  the  priests,  we  find  them  inculcating  peace  and 
mercy,  thus  hoping  to  convert  the  red  men  to  Christianity  and  eventu- 
ally to  make  them  French.  Indeed,  from  the  beginning,  the  mission- 
aries recognized  that  the  wandering  life  of  the  savages  was  a  great 
hindrance  to  their  work.  Until  the  Indians  were  persuaded  to  lead  a 
more  sedentary  life,  religious  teaching  was  almost  useless.  Accord- 
ingly missions  were  established  to  introduce  Christianity  and  to  teach 
agriculture  and  other  civilized  occupations.  At  Sillery,  at  Lorette, 
near  Quebec,  where  the  descendants  of  Huron  braves  may  still  be 
found,  at  Oaughnawaga,  the  foundation  of  which  was  the  one  good 
result  of  the  Iroquois  mission,  at  Montreal,  at  the  Sault,  and  at  La- 
Prairie,  the  priests  and  their  converts  were  to  be  found.  At  those 
places  and  elsewhere,  schools  were  opened,  but  at  first  the  Indian 
children  would  not  attend  regularly,  or,  if  they  did,  they  learned  but 
little.i 

Gradually,  however,  civilization  won  a  footing,  and,  in  1861,  the 
Indian  lads  at  the  various  schools  were  being  well  taught.    At  Lorette 

1.     Frontenac  a  Colbert  November  6th,  1679.     In  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  vol.  ix. 
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and  at  Sillery  they  were  reared  according  to  French  custom,  except  in 
the  matter  of  food  and  dress.  They  were  taught  to  read  and  to  write 
and  even  to  play  instruments.^  The  girls  were  under  the  control  of 
the  nuns,  from  whom  they  received  the  rudiments  of  such  education  as 
was  given  to  French  girls  at  the  time.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an  Indian 
youth  was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated.  Many  Indian  tribes  refused 
to  receive  the  Black  Robes,  as  the  priests  were  called,  and  thus  the 
great  majority  of  Canadian  Indians  could  not  be  reached  through  the 
missions,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  church  upon  the  savages  was 
scarcely  an  important  factor  in  Canadian  life.  Still,  in  Acadia  the 
priests  were  very  successful  in  swaying  the  Abenaki  to  their  will, 
whether  they  made  them  Christian  or  not. 

But  throughout  the  whole  period,  the  unchanging  cry  of  the 
Fathers  was  that  the  fur  trader  was  the  greatest  foe  of  the  church. 
This  was  most  unfortunate,  for,  from  first  to  last,  the  fur  trade  was 
the  breath  of  life  to  New  France.  Without  it  the  colony  would  have 
ceased  to  exist.  To  keep  it  within  bounds  was  beyond  the  power  of 
the  government.  Again  and  again  the  colonists  were  forbidden  to 
go  to  the  woods,  but  to  no  avail.^  The  government  then  attempted 
to  bring  the  trade  to  the  colony,  and  for  this  purpose  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  buyer  and  seller  took  place  at  Montreal  by  order  of  the  King. 
Thither  went  numberless  Indians  with  their  peltries,  and  many  traders 
with  various  sorts  of  wares.  During  the  days  of  the  fair,  brandy-sell- 
ing was  prohibited,^  but  the  prohibition  was  not  enforced,  and  these 
great  gatherings  broke  up  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Montreal,  once 
a  most  pious  settlement,  was  the  scene  of  drunkenness,  licentiousness, 
and  disorder  of  every  description.  Tadoussac  and  Three  Rivers  also 
held  annual  sales,^  and  the  trade  in  furs  was  brisk  enough  there,  but 
Montreal  was  the  one  great  centre. 

The  colonists,  however,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  regular  annual 
sale  of  furs,  but  preferred  to  go  to  meet  the  canoes,  or  to  form  settle- 
ments above  Montreal  in  order  to  intercept  them,  and  then,  having 
plied  the  hunters  with  brandy,  they  bought  the  furs  at  a  low  rate. 
Usually  these  colonists  were  the  agents  of  a  prominent  official  or  of 


2.  Duchesneau  a  de  Seignelay,  I^ovembor  13th,  1681.     Ibid. 

3.  Conseil  Souverain. 

4.  Conseil  Souverain. 

5.  In  1663  the  fur-trading  privileges  at  Tadoussac  were  sold  for  46,500  livres. 
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seigniors,  and  though  their  trading  was  forbidden,  no  punishment  was 
meted  out  to  the  offenders.*'  It  was  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
young  men,  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  became  hunters  and  trappers, 
and  by  doing  so  made  punishments  impossible.  Then,  in  order  to 
regulate  an  evil  which  they  could  not  prevent,  the  officials  issued 
licenses  (conges)  permitting  the  holders  to  go  to  the  forests  for  furs, 
but  the  licenses  were  few  in  number  and  valid  but  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  Usually'  they  were  given  to  needy  friends  or  to  their  widows, 
and  to  relatives  and  favourites,  to  whom  they  became  a.  source  of 
income,  as  they  were  sold  at  a  price  ranging  from  five  hundred  francs 
upwards.  This  system,  renewed  as  often  as  it  was  suppressed, 
remained  in  vogue  during  the  period  of  the  French  regime. 

But  whether  the  system  was  in  force  or  not,  the  Canadian  youth 
eluded  the  authorities,  and  roamed  the  trackless  forests  with  savage 
freedom.  Young  men,  whose  vigour  and  strength  was  needed  at 
home,  became  the  noted  coureurs  de  hois  or  bushrangers,  who  were 
regarded  by  the  sober  citizen,  the  jjriest,  the  official,  and  the  King  alike, 
as  an  object  of  terror  and  scorn.  Edict  after  edict  was  issued  against 
them,  but  it  was  found  that  severity  was  dangerous,  for  the  English 
gave  higher  prices  for  furs,  and  hence  the  threatened  fur  traders 
might  be  driven  over  to  them  or  might  become  banditti.^  Fines  were 
imposed  upon  colonists  who  assisted  these  renegades,  and  even  death 
sentences  pronounced  against  them,^  but  the  whole  colony  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  trade,  and  information  against  an  accused  person  was 
hard  to  obtain.  From  the  fur  trade,  therefore,  grew  up  a  great  evil, 
baneful  alike  to  the  growth  of  the  colony,  to  its  progress,  and  to  its 
morality.  Seigniories  were  abandoned,  waives  and  children  left  desti- 
tute, farms  uncultivated,  and  cattle  uncared  for,  until  the  colony  was 
on  the  verge  of  ruin.^ 

There  were  two  sorts  of  coureurs  de  hois — the  one  went  to  the  homes 
of  the  beaver  and  the  bear,  and  did  not  return  for  two,  three,  or  even 
four  years;  the  other,  a  less  numerous  class,  went  only  to  Fort  Michili- 
mackinac.       There    they  met   the  canoes   from  the   western  hunting- 

6.  Duchesneau  a  de  Seignelay,  November  10th,  1679.     op.  cit. 

7.  Frontenac  au  miuistre  (Colbert)  November,  1672.     op.  cit. 

8.  ConseAl  Sonverain,  June  26th,  1669. 

9.  Correspondence  of  Duchesneau  during  the  autumn  of  1697.     In  Neiv  York  Colonial 
Documents,  vol  ix. 
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grouuds,  bargained  for  and  obtained  peltries,  and  returned  to  the 
colony  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  months.^ ^  Sometimes  they  went  to 
Fort  Michilimackinac  in  organized  bands,  under  leaders  of  their  own 
choice.^ ^  On  hearing  of  such  leagues,  the  King  ordered  that  all  per- 
sons going  to  the  forests  without  a  license  should  be  whipped  for  a  first 
offence,  and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life  for  a  second.^^  Finally  the 
disobedience  of  the  coureurs  de  hois  reached  such  a  pitch  that  no  one 
obeyed  the  King's  orders.  Several  prominent  families  w^ere  deeply 
implicated,  and,  besides,  the  Governor  was  remiss  in  inflicting  punish- 
ments. He  even  shared  the  profits.  When  speaking  of  persons  of 
importance  in  the  colony,  who  took  interest  in  the  fur  trade,  it  may  be 
noted  that  a  famous  coureur  de  hois,  La  Taupine,  traded  for  Frontenac 
in  1678,  and  that  Major  Bizard  openly  sent  men  to  the  bush  to  engage 
in  an  occupation  that  he  found  profitable.^^  There  was  always  the 
fear,  too,  that  the  coureurs  de  hois  would  go  over  to  the  English. 

In  1680,  there  were  over  eight  hundred  young  men  in  the  forests.^ ^ 
Becoming  dissipated  and  accustomed  to  a  vagabond  and  loafing  life, 
which  they  would  not  abandon,  they  wasted  their  earnings  in  drunken- 
ness and  fine  clothes.^ ^  One  of  the  Governors  speaks  even  more 
emphatically  regarding  this  evil.  He  points  out  that  the  coureurs  de 
hois  injured  the  colony  by  corrupting  the  settlers  physically  and 
morally,  as  they  did  not  marry  and  cultivated  an  idle  spirit.  Upon 
their  return  from  a  long  hunting-trip,  they  assumed  aristocratic 
manners  and  dress,  while  spending  their  gamins  in  drunken  revelry. 
Although  they  were  only  peasants  themselves,  they  desi^ised  the 
peasantry.  They  w^ould  not  condescend  to  cultivate  the  soil,  nor 
would  they  listen  to  anything  but  a  return  to  the  woods,  where  they 
lived  immoral  lives,  and  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  by 
injuring  religion.  The  Canadian  youths,  says  this  same  authority, 
were  badly  trained,  and  from  the  time  they  could  shoulder  a  gun,  their 
fathers  dared  say  nothing  to  them.  They  did  not  work,  v/ere  poor, 
and  ranged  the  forests,  where  they  were  guilty  of  an  infinitude  of  dis- 


10.  Duchesneau  a  de  Seignelay,  November  10th,  1G79.     Ibid. 

11.  Frontenac  a  Colbert  November  6th,  1G79.     Ibid. 

12.  Roi  a  Frontenac  1681,  regarding  the  punishment  of  coiirenrs  de  bois. 

13.  Duchesneau  a  de  Seignelay,  November  10th,  1679.     Ibid. 
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orders.  The  Indian  mode  of  life  had  strong  attractions  for  them,  and 
they  copied  it  to  the  utmost  extent,  going  so  far  as  to  discard  all  cloth- 
ing and  even  to  scalp  their  enemies.  As  to  the  Indian  himself,  he 
learned  neither  good  morals  nor  manners,  and  acquired  only  what  was 
bad  among  the  French.^ ^ 

As  might  be  expected,  the  forts  or  trading  posts  where  these  men 
met  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  goods  were  centres  of  lawlessness, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  find  emphatic  language  regarding  what 
was  felt  by  many  to  be  a  grave  evil.  One  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
Father  Carheil,  brings  this  state  of  things  at  Fort  Michilimackinac 
vividly  before  us.  According  to  him.  Fort  Michilimackinac  was  the 
centre  of  all  iniquities  in  the  west.  There  was  no  sort  of  misconduct 
of  which  the  coureurs  de  hois  and  licensed  traders  w^ho  gathered  there 
were  not  guilty.  Nor  was  such  a  degraded  condition  of  things  pecu- 
liar to  them,  for  even  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  fort  were  equally 
immoral.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  condemnation  of 
the  Jesuit  missionary  is  not  by  any  means  limited  to  the  great  fur 
trading  centre  of  the  west.  He  paints  in  very  dark  colours  the  ugly 
side  of  the  fur  trade  as  a  whole.  And  he  does  not  stand  alone  by  any 
means.^" 

On  turning,  then,  to  the  other  centres,  the  same  state  of  things  is 
found,  but  not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent.  Fort  Frontenac,  the 
refuge  and  store-house  for  the  coureurs  de  hois  on  Lake  Ontario — 
situated,  in  fact,  where  Kingston  is  now — was  a  feebler  imitation  of 
Fort  Michilimackinac.  Between  the  two,  in  the  matter  of  loose  living, 
stood  Fort  Chambly,  a  particularly  interesting  spot  in  view  of  its  close 
relations  with  Manatte  and  Orange,^ ^  two  out-lying  settlements 
founded  by  the  Dutch  to  the  south  of  New  France,  and,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  possessed  by  the  English.  Fort  Chambly  was, 
indeed,  a  rendezvous  for  the  most  lawless  of  the  coureurs  de  hois — men,  in 
fact,  who  had  committed  crime,  and  on  whose  capture  a  price  was  set, 
for  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  found  trading  with  the 
English,  as  that  was  regarded  as  a  treasonable  thing.      But  the  chief 


16.  Denonville  au  ministre,  March  10th,  1685.     Ibid.     Also  a  letter  from  M.  St.  Vallier 
about  the  same  date  saying  that  the  Canadian  youth  was  wholly  demoralized. 

17.  Parkman,  Tlie  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  App.  i,  p.  506. 

18.  Report  of  D'Aigremont,   who  was  sent  to   New  France  in  1707.      In  Netv    York 
•Colonial  Documents,  vol.  ix. 
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interest  attaching  to  the  place  is  rather  a  geographical  one,  as  already 
hinted,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  was  the  most  southern  post  of  a 
chain,  and  lay  nearest  the  English,  who  were  ready  to  give  higher 
prices  for  furs  than  the  French  traders  to  the  north.  It  might  be 
asked  what  attitude  the  government  assumed  to  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  country.  Severity  was  felt  to  be  impiiident,  for  the 
coureurs  de  hois  were  useful  in  exploration,  in  war,  and  in  influencing 
the  various  tribes  in  favour  of  the  French. ^^ 

With  the  fur  trade  the  liquor  traffic  is  closely  connected.  The 
Jesuits  strove  to  keep  brandy  from  the  Indians  and  to  lessen  its  use 
among  the  French,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  it  was  declared  that  even 
the  women  drank,  and  every  house  was  a  groggery,  the  result  being 
that  the  French  were  old  and  decrepit  at  the  age  of  forty  from  exces- 
sive drinking.^*^  With  the  Indians,  however,  the  case  was  different. 
They  loved  brandy,  drank  it  simply  to  get  drunk,  and  sometimes  to  get 
drunk  for  a  purpose.  When  drunk,  they  could  kill  any  one  against 
whom  they  had  a  grudge,  without  running  the  risk  of  legal  punishment. 
And  an  Indian  village  during  a  drunken  debauch  may  be  most  fitly 
described  by  the  epithet  "  infernal."  In  the  name  of  public  good,  of 
humanity,  and  of  religion,  the  Jesuits  denounced  the  traffic.  They 
pointed  out  that  liquor  ruined  the  Indian,  for  he  spent  everything  to 
procure  it,  became  loaded  with  debt,  and  lived  in  great  distress.-^ 

And  yet  the  opponents  of  the  Jesuits  accused  them  of  making 
their  missions  trading  posts,  dealing  in  furs,  and  even  selling  brandy.^^ 
The  complaints  made  by  the  Jesuits  against  the  liquor  traffic  were 
declared  to  spring  from  a  desire  to  keep  a  great  part  of  a  profitable 
trade  in  their  own  hands.  Those  who  wished  the  fur  trade  and  liquor 
traffic  to  continue  as  before  insisted  that  the  Indians  sold  their  furs 
only  where  they  could  get  brandy,  and  if  the  French  did  not  give  it  to 
them,  the  Dutch  and  English  would,  and  accordingly  New  France 
would  lose  a  great  part  of  the  fur  trade.  Not  only  that,  but  among 
the  Dutch  and  English  they  would  be  taught  heresy,  which  was  a  far 


19.  In  1687,  Denonville  used  the  friendly  Indians  in  the  war  against  the  Iroquoise. 

20.  Denonville  a  de  Seignelay  January,  1690.         op.  cit. 

21.  Father  Lifitau  in  a  report  regarding  the  brandy  trade,  written  evidently  about  1716. 
Quebec  Historical  Society. 

22.  Parkman,  T]ie  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  p.  390. 
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greater  evil  than  was  brandy.-^  Some  efforts,  however,  were  made  to 
restrain  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  and  such  punishments  as 
fines,  whippings,  excommunications,  and  even  death,  were  pronounced 
upon  those  who  offended.  There  were  also  numerous  attendant  frauds 
attached  to  the  liquor  traffic,  such  as  cheating  in  measure  and  in 
quality,  and  demanding  an  exorbitant  price.^*  The  greed  of  the 
traders  and  consequent  evils  alienated  the  Indians  in  a  measure,  and 
the  French  found  it  difficult  to  retain  their  good  will.  Gifts  of  dif- 
ferent values  were  of  great  assistance,  but  even  in  this  matter  of  gifts 
much  fraud  existed.  Presents  sent  by  the  King  were  too  frequently 
sold  to  the  Indians  at  a  high  price,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Indians 
complained  that  they  no  longer  received  presents,  but  were  charged 
unfair  prices  for  what  ought  to  have  come  to  them  free.  In  1711, 
Vaudreuil  promised  the  King  that  the  Indians  should  be  treated  well 
in  future,  and  that  they  would  not  be  angered  by  loss  or  extortion. 

Another  result  of  the  fur  trade  was  the  lack  of  workmen.  The 
demand  for  labour  became  so  great  that,  in  1688,  It  was  suggested  that 
slaves  should  be  brought  to  Canada.  The  King  approved,  but  feared 
the  climate  was  too  rigorous.  Whether  or  not  negroes  were  brought 
to  the  colony  at  once,  it  is  impossible  to  state  positively,  but  from  the 
Ordinance  of  Baudot,  in  1709,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  slaves  in 
Canada  prior  to  that  date.  Among  them  were  found  the  Panis,  a 
tribe  of  Indians  held  in  bondage  not  only  by  the  white  men,  but  also 
by  stronger  Indian  tribes.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Montreal 
also  show  that  slaves  lived  in  Canada  to  the  end  of  the  old  regime.  In 
brief,  to  sum  up  the  varipus  aspects  of  Canadian  life  which  have  been 
touched  upon,  it  may  be  said  that  the  influence  of  the  French  upon  the 
native  red  men  was  not  wholly  good.  According  to  Jesuit  report,  it 
was  wholly  evil,  outside  of  the  missions.  A  traveller  in  Canada,  about 
the  year  1749,  noticed  the  influence  of  the  Indians  upon  the  French, 
however,  for  he  observed  that  the  French  became  Indian,  but  that  no 
Indian  ever  became  European.^^ 

Immediately  upon  the  planting  of  an  English  colony  in  America, 
causes  for  jealousy  between  New  France  and  New  England  sprang 
up.      The  fur  and  brandy  trades,  the  boundary  question,  the  friendship 

23.  Instructions  to  Tracy,  1664.     In  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  vol.  ix. 
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of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  possession  of  the  great  West,  were,  at 
various  times,  occasions  for  hostility.  The  French  and  English 
colonies  were  established  upon  very  different  bases.  In  growth,  in 
government,  and  in  principles  of  progress,  they  were  absolutely  unlike; 
their  interests  clashed,  and  war  was  the  result.  Canada  was  estab- 
lished upon  a  basis  which  soon  became  purely  Catholic.  The  people 
were  sent  to  Canada  by  a  King  who  expected  them  to  flourish,  although 
the  incentives  for  doing  so  were  lacking.  Effort  and  self-reliance  were 
not  called  forth.  Independence  of  thought  and  action  was  not  per- 
mitted. Indeed,  why  should  it  be?  There  was  a  King  who  freely 
gave  money,  land,  and  titles;  who  advised;  and  who,  when  necessary, 
punished.  In  his  hands  lay  limitations  and  checks.  What  more 
natural  than  to  look  to  the  forest  as  the  only  place  of  liberty?  On  the 
other  hand,  New  England,  as  the  French  called  the  English  colony, 
was  established  on  a  Puritan  basis,  but  not  exclusively  so.  The 
settlers  came  of  themselves,  expecting  peace  and  religious  freedom. 
They  were  neglected  unless  they  demanded  assistance,  and  even  then  it 
was  grudgingly  given.  In  short,  they  were  permitted  to  carve  out 
their  own  future  until  New  England  became  large,  rich,  and  powerful. 
Each  colony,  however,  looked  to  the  West.  France  wanted  to  claim  a 
vast  region  which  she  had  neither  the  money  nor  the  men  to  hold,  while 
the  English  perceived  that  if  French  plans  prevailed,  they  would 
possess  a  mere  strip  along  the  sea. 

The  Canadian  was  more  martial  than  the  English  colonist. 
Various  Governors  suggested  the  usefulness  of  military  training 
among  the  colonists  in  order  to  defend  New  France.  Under  a  military 
Governor,  therefore,  the  warlike  tendency  of  the  French  was  kept  alive. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  colonists  were  so  occupied  with  increas- 
ing business  and  trade  relations,  and  their  desire  for  peace  was  so 
strong  that  they  were  not  prepared  for  war.  Each  English  colony  in 
the  New  World  fought  its  own  battles  without  assistance  from  neigh- 
bours, and  each  English  Governor  was  so  anxious  to  prosper  that 
selfishness  pervaded  the  politics  of  his  region.  The  French  had  good 
reason,  therefore,  for  despising  the  English  militia — which,  by  the  way, 
received  scant  support  and  assistance — and  for  considering  them 
cowardly  and  wanting  in  spirit.^^     The  success  of  Kirke,  however,  in 


26.     Duchesneau,  Denonville  and  others  write  in  much  the  same  vein  throu<,'h()Ut  this 
period. 
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1G29,  when  he  took  Quebec,  the  attacks  upon  Acadia  and  its  final  con- 
quest by  the  English,  the  rivalry  around  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  long 
duel  between  New  York  and  Canada,  foreshadow  the  final  struggle 
between  the  two  races. 

In  1638,  having  found  the  Iroquois  no  mean  foe,  the  French  made 
overtures  to  the  English  to  form  an  alliance,  defensive  and  offensive, 
against  that  nation.  In  Canada,  therefore,  relations  were  apparently 
friendly,  but  the  expeditions  into  Acadia  and  the  counter  attacks  on 
the  Puritans  kept  the  boundary  question  alive.  The  instructions  to 
Frontenac  were  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  English,  but  two  years 
later  (1679)  he  reported  that  the  Iroquois  were  being  tampered  with  by 
the  Dutch  and  English,  whose  trade  ought  to  be  forbidden.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  Dutch  and  English  aimed  at  a  large  share  of  the 
Indian  trade.  When  the  English  colony  acquired  possession  of  the 
Dutch  settlement  at  Orange,  and  Dongan  became  Governor  of  New 
York,  the  aspect  of  affairs  changed  considerably.  Henceforth,  when 
the  Iroquois  attacked  the  French,  it  was  ascribed  to  English  influence 
and  encouragement,  and  when  the  Abenaki  ravaged  the  Maine  frontier 
or  other  tribes  made  attacks  upon  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Jesuit 
intrigue  was  held  to  be  the  moving  spirit. 

In  Acadia,  the  contest  was  for  territory.  This  was  also  the  case 
in  Newfoundland,  about  Hudson'^  Bay,  and  in  New  York.  The  wars 
with  New  England,  however,  greatly  influenced  both  the  Canadian 
and  the  Acadian.  About  1685  the  Acadian  population  numbered 
nearly  one  thousand,  scattered  at  various  posts  throughout  the  country. 
Allied  with  them  were  the  Abenaki  Indians,  w^ho,  under  missionary 
influence,  annoyed  the  English  exceedingly.  The  Acadians  had  been 
very  friendly  with  Boston,  because  communication  with  Quebec  was 
difficult  and  tedious.  New  England  did  not  begin  any  war  on  this 
part  of  New  France,  nor  did  it  even  provoke  attack,  yet  its  borders 
were  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  burnings,  of  massacre  and  destruction, 
of  which  the  record  is  ghastly  enough.  The  motive  for  this  border 
warfare  and  the  attacks  upon  York,  Wells,  Oyster  River,  and  other 
settlements,  by  the  French  and  Abenaki,  was  to  prevent  the  interfer- 
ence of  New  England  in  the  designs  of  the  French  on  the  West.^"  The 
missionaries  incur  a  full  share  of  blame  for  keeping  the  animosity  of 
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Acadian  and  Abenaki  alive,  which  was  done  apparently  with  the  full 
consent  and  approval  of  the  government.^^  At  one  time  it  was 
reported  that  the  Abenaki  had  made  a  truce  with  the  English.  This 
rumour  caused  great  dismay  to  the  French,  but  one  of  the  missionaries 
was  soon  able  to  report  that  the  Abenaki  were  so  exasperated  by  the 
bad  faith  of  the  English  and  by  their  treatment  of  prisoners  that  they 
needed  no  urging  to  be  revenged.  Things  went  so  far  that  on  one 
occasion  the  Indians  of  the  missions  of  Father  Bigot  and  de  Thury 
attacked  an  English  settlement,  and  killed  fourteen  or  fifteen  persons. 
Throughout  the  correspondence  between  the  officials  and  the  home 
government,  a  marked  desire  to  use  the  Abenaki  and  the  Micmacs  to 
harass  the  English  in  Acadia  is  shown.  The  purpose  of  such  alliance 
was  to  prevent  attack  upon  Canada  by  diverting  English  effort. 
During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Father  Le  Loutre  urged  his  flock  against 
the  English.  He  promised  them  homes,  food,  and  even  payment  for 
losses.  If  they  refused,  he  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  priests, 
wives,  and  children,  and  even  to  destroy  their  effects.^^  In  1745  three 
hundred  Canadians  went  to  Acadia  to  assist  in  protecting  French  in- 
terests. There  was  no  abatement  of  the  border  warfare,  however,  and 
if  the  English  complained  of  this  manner  of  reprisal,  the  Governor 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it.  He  said  that  his  authority  was  over 
the  Canadians  only,  and  that  they  had  been  instructed  to  avoid  trouble. 
The  half  century  of  conflict  between  New  York  and  Canada,  with 
its  consequent  fighting,  burning,  and  massacres,  its  midnight  raids  and 
horrors,  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  desire  of  both  French  and 
English  to  exert  a  dominating  influence  over  the  Iroquois.  Minor 
causes  for  alarm  or  jealousy  w^ere  constantly  arising,  and  ultimately 
western  expansion  entered  into  the  problem.  By  this  time  the  French 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Illinois.  They  were  found  along  the 
Mississippi  and  in  Louisiana.  But  Dongan,  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  was  alive  to  the  condition  of  affairs.  He  foresaw  that,  as  soon 
as  they  could,  the  French  would  seize  the  routes  of  communication  with 
the  West,  and  accordingly  shut  out  the  English.  The  neighbouring 
colonies  ought  to  have  been  interested,  but  they  were  not.      Nor  did 

28.  The  correspondence  between  the  French  King  and  minister  and  the  Colonial  ofBcials 
inculcates  caution.  The  French  are  not  to  appear  openl)^  as  urginoj  on  the  Abenaki  and 
Micmacs. 
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Dongon's  representations  to  the  English  government  meet  with  desir- 
able approval,  for  the  King  (James  II)  commanded  him  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  French-^^*  Dongan's  aims,  therefore,  were  far  reaching, 
and  though  he  received  little  encouragement,  he  did  what  he  could  to 
prevent  further  French  expansion  in  America.  The  Canadians  com- 
plained tliat  he  received  French  deserters,  who  were  really  spies  with 
prices  upon  their  heads,  and  thus  kept  himself  well  informed  concern- 
ing Canadian  affairs.  When  La  Barre,  the  Governor  of  New  France, 
made  war  upon  the  Iroquois,  Dongan  claimed  them  as  English  subjects 
w^ho  could  make  a  treaty  only  by  his  permission.  This  claim  caused 
much  correspondence  with  Denonville,  who  succeeded  La  Barre^  and  it 
was  never  really  settled.  After  the  disastrous  effects  of  La  Barre's 
rule,  Denonville  found  the  colony  in  a  desperate  condition.  Even  the 
Indian  allies  despised  the  Canadians,  while  their  Indian  foes  openly 
mocked  them.  He  ascribed  the  hostility  of  the  various  tribes  to 
Dongan,  who  harangued,  advised,  and  armed  them.  English  trade,  he 
found,  had  reached  Fort  Michilimackinac  and  the  Hurons.  New 
England  traders  did  everything  possible  to  attract  the  savages.  They 
paid  high  prices  for  furs,  gave  them  presents  of  brandy,  and  sold  goods 
to  them  cheaply.  "  I  know  not  greater  enemies  to  the  colony  than 
they,"  wrote  Denonville  in  1687,  when  complaining  of  the  assistance 
given  by  the  English  to  the  Iroquois.  Nevertheless,  the  French 
still  looked  upon  the  English  as  a  commercial  people,  w^anting  in  spirit 
and  untrained  in  war.  Their  towns  were  unfortified,  and  their  means 
of  defence  so  scanty,  that  the  Intendant  Duchesneau  voiced  the  popular 
opinion  when  he  said  the  English  "  could  not  hurt  us  if  we  drove  them 
"  from  the  places  they  now  occupy."  ^^ 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Iroquois  loved  the  English,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  they  ever  care  for  the  French.  They  knew  they 
were  useful  to  the  English,  but  they  evidently  expected  to  retain  their 
independence  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  They  listened  to  the 
French  occasionally  when  French  soldiers  and  ecclesiastics  interpreted 
English  words  and  messages  as  best  suited  their  own  interests.  In 
1696  there  was  a  short  truce,  but  the  war  soon  broke  out  more  cruelly 
than  ever.       Two  years  later  the  peace  in  Europe  was  proclaimed  in 
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America,  but  border  warfare  was  not  discontinued.  Without  going 
into  fuller  details,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Corland  and  Salmon  Falls 
were  scenes  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  with  its  scalping  and 
tortured  prisoners.  Mere  trails  of  smoke  showed  where  the  red  man 
had  been.  Raids  upon  Deerfield,  Hatfield,  and  Saratoga,  as  well  as 
upon  many  less  important  places,  were  rich  in  scalps  and  prisoners. 
In  1747  there  were  280  prisoners  in  Montreal,  of  whom  Rigaud  brought 
56  from  Fort  Massachusetts.  Oxen  and  horses  and  grain  were  taken 
or  destroyed,  and  the  land  was  laid  waste  for  twelve  miles  down  the 
Hoosic  River.^2  Galissoniere's  despatches  were  filled  with  references 
to  these  scalping  parties,  which  were  composed  chiefly  of  Indians  led 
by  Canadians.  The  one  redeeming  feature  was  the  ransom  of  the 
English  prisoners  by  the  French. 

The  English  had  forced  their  way  up  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  estab- 
lished a  Fort  at  Oswego  (Chouagen),  whereupon  the  French  established 
an  outpost  at  Niagara.  They  had  also  a  fortress  at  Detroit,  another 
at  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  several  along  the  Illinois  and 
the  Mississippi,  where,  in  1701,  the  King  had  permitted  the  coureurs  de 
hois  to  settle.  Each  post  was  planted  with  care  in  order  to  check 
English  advancement,  since  reports  of  greed  and  encroachment  were 
numerous. 

From  the  time  Canada  had  become  a  royal  province,  it  had  had 
a  military  Governor,  who  was  virtually  master  of  the  whole  force  of 
the  country.  If  he  abused  his  power,  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  France 
could  check  him,  and  to  make  that  appeal  one  man  was  always  ready. 
This  was  the  Intendant,  who  was  really  a  royal  spy,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  watch  the  Governor  and  to  report  to  the  King  all  that  went  on  in 
the  colony.  Seldom  did  harmony  exist  between  the  two  colonial 
officials,  nor,  indeed,  did  the  King  desire  it.  They  were  assisted  in  the 
government  of  Canada  by  a  Superior  Council,  the  highest  court  of 
appeal  in  Canada.  At  first,  the  court  exercised  jurisdiction  in  all 
causes,  even  the  most  trivial.  From  1663,  the  date  of  its  foundation, 
to  1673,  the  sphere  of  its  jurisdiction  comprehended  the  most  diverse 
matters,  both  great  and  small.  Murder,  infanticide,  misdemeanors 
of  servants,  disputes  about  the  price  of  a  pig  or  of  a  coat,  damages  done 
by  straying   cattle;  all   these   fell   within   its   scope.^^       Besides  this 
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Council,  which  sat  at  Quebec,  judges  were  appointed  by  the  King  to 
try  cases  generally  of  a  lighter  character  than  those  dealt  with  by  the 
Superior  Council.  Then,  too,  there  were  Seignorial  Courts  and  a 
Bishop's  Court,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made — the  former 
to  try  cases  between  tenants  and  the  latter  to  settle  ecclesiastical  dis- 
putes. Above  all  these  came  the  Intendant.  He  could  demand  to 
hear  any  case,  and  did  hear  all  those  cases  in  which  the  King  was  con- 
cerned, and  also  those  between  seignior  and  tenant.^*  From  his 
decisions  there  was  no  appeal  but  to  the  King.  Hs  issued  ordinances 
upon  every  subject,  even  those  of  little  consequence,  and  all  had  the 
force  of  law.  To  all  appearance  he  was  the  real  ruler  of  the  colony. 
His  powers  were  great,  and  much  was  expected  from  him.  Frequently 
he  was  blamed  when  matters  went  wrong,  whether  they  were  within 
human  control  or  not.  He  was  usually  a  clever,  capable  man,  who 
would  have  succeeded  in  making  the  colony  great  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  warlike  spirit  of  such  Governors  as  Beauharnois  and  Galis- 
sonic^re,  or  for  the  corruption  encouraged  by  a  Jonquiere  or  a  Bigot.^^ 

Under  Louis  XIV,  Canadians  were  not  trained  in  self-government. 
What  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  of  Frontenac  to  create  an 
Assembly  was  speedily  checked,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  plan  to  give 
Quebec  municipal  government.  Public  meetings  were  restricted 
everywhere,  it  mattered  not  for  what  purpose  they  were  called.  Parish 
meetings  regarding  church  matters  did,  it  is  true,  take  place  from  time 
to  time,  but  they,  too,  were  viewed  with  suspicion  and  eventually  died 
out.  Even  the  commercial  section  of  the  colony  was  not  exempt  from 
the  ban  of  the  King,  for  merchants  were  not  permitted  to  meet  for  the 
discussion  of  trade. 

Officials,  seigniors,  and  habitants  were  alike  subject  to  the  royal 
will.  Return  to  France  was  not  permitted,  nor  could  any  habitant  leave 
the  colony  without  permission.^*^  Politically,  the  colony  was  absolutely 
dependent  upon  France  for  all  its  institutions.  Rules,  regulations, 
and  officials  alike,  were  sent  from  France.  There  was  no  rebellion 
against  this  absolutism,  as  the  desire  for  individual  liberty  did  not 
take  the  form  of  a  clamour  for  self-government.     The  one  great  evil 
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of  the  goyernment  was  the  extreme  paternity  of  the  King.  From  his 
point  of  view,  he  gave  every  encouragement  to  trade  and  to  agriculture 
by  gifts  of  land,  money,  and  material.  Talon,  the  first  Intendant, 
loyally  and  strenuously  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  royal 
master.  In  spite  of  his  ability,  which  w^as  great.  Talon  failed  to 
awaken  the  spirit  of  national  progress.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1665, 
and  at  once  sought  every  possible  means  to  improve  the  finances  of  the 
colony  and  colonists.  He  endeavoured  to  open  new  channels  of  trade 
in  various  directions.  Ship-building,  the  working  of  mines,  the 
development  of  manufactures — all  these  absorbed  his  attention  and 
effort.  Among  the  industries  he  established  or  fostered  may  be  men- 
tioned the  making  of  cloth  from  wool,  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
potash,  and  tanning.  Noticing  the  consumption  of  brandy,  he  built  a 
brewery  to  save  the  colonist  expense.  As  a  proof  of  his  zeal,  he 
visited  the  houses  of  the  people,  and  reported  upon  the  manner  of  life 
in  Canada.^^  Though  interested  in  every  feature  of  colonial  life,  he 
found  his  position  difficult,  and  was  glad  to  be  recalled. 

Again  and  again  financial  aid  was  given  to  intending  promoters 
of  industries,  until  the  requests  seemed  but  a  pretext  for  obtaining 
money.^^  The  amount  of  aid  given  by  the  King  and  Intendant  was 
very  great,  and  on  surveying  the  whole  subject  the  only  possible  con- 
elusion  is  that  the  colonists  were  enervated  by  official  bounty.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  things  in  New  France,  where  trade  restrictions 
and  monopolies  seemed  almost  native  to  the  soil.  Some  curious 
details  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with  these  restrictions,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  hitherto  only  in  general  terms.  Three  prices, 
fixed  by  law,  existed  so  far  as  imported  goods  were  concerned.  The 
dearest  price  was  paid  at  Montreal,  the  cheapest  at  Quebec,  while 
Three  Rivers  showed  an  intermediate  value.^^  Trade  was  much 
hampered.  A  merchant  not  residing  in  the  colony,  who  wished  to 
trade  with  the  Indians,  was  strictly  forbidden  to  do  so,  and  this  enact- 
ment was  obviously  aimed  at  both  English  and  Dutch.  In  order 
to  check  trade  with  the  neighbouring  English  plantations,  no  merchant 
was  allowed  to  trade  with  them  without  having  obtained  a  passport 
from  the  Intendant.**' 
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In  connection  with  trade  and  commerce  naturally-  arises  the  ques- 
tion of  currency.  In  the  absence  of  metal,  financial  transactions  were 
at  first  carried  on  in  kmd.  Beaver  and  moose  skins,  wheat,  and  other 
articles  were  accepted  at  various  periods  in  the  life  of  the  colony  as 
currency.  Money,  indeed,  entered  the  colony  from  France,  but  it 
quickly  found  its  way  back  again  to  pay  for  necessaries  and  luxuries — 
for  luxuries,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colonist  possessed  more 
of  them  than  his  equals  in  France.  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  a 
special  coinage  was  issued,  one-fourth  less  in  value  than  that  of 
France;  but  the  scheme  failed.  In  1685,  the  Intendant  Meules,  in 
order  to  pay  the  soldiers,  issued  card  money,  a  device  readily  adopted 
by  succeeding  officials.  It  was  redeemable  in  bills  of  exchange,  but 
the  bills  were  often  dishonoured;  and,  in  1714,  Pontchartraiu,  the 
Minister,  promised  to  redeem  all  paper  money  at  half  its  value.  Even- 
tually all  payment  was  made  by  bits  of  paper  which  were  really 
worthless.  In  1759,  the  amount  of  paper  money  was  so  large  that  the 
government  was  compelled  to  stop  payment  for  a  time.  Much  money, 
therefore,  was  lost,  and  the  Canadians  feared  the  country  was  bank- 
rupt.^^  One  cause  of  bankruptcy,  heavy  taxation,  had  not  to  be  feared, 
for  the  taxes  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  extremely  light. 

That  the  administration  of  the  colony  was  not  above  reproach 
from  an  early  date,  may  be  inferred  from  the  attitude  of  the  officials 
to  the  fur  and  brandy  trades,  already  referred  to.  Throughout  the 
old  regime  evidences  of  self-interest  and  peculation  are  abundant,  but 
fraud  and  corruption  reached  their  greatest  depths  during  the  last 
fifty  years  of  the  French  sway,  and  centred  more  particularly  about  the 
Intendant  Bigot  and  his  friends.  Bougainville's  journal  cites  in- 
stances of  fraud  and  peculation  among  the  officials,  both  high  and  low, 
and  another  authority  declares  that,  with  few^  exceptions,  all,  from  the 
Intendant  to  the  lowest  civil  employee,  were  robbers. "^^  Bigot,  how- 
ever, as  Intendant,  had  almost  unrestricted  power  to  legalize  the 
actions  of  his  associates,  and  as  he  encouraged  the  robberies,  his  is  the 
chief  odium.  First  among  his  confederates  was  Cadet,  a  man  of  low 
birth,  who  was  made  Commissary-General  by  Bigot.  In  order  to  stock 
the  store-houses   for   the   troops,  militia,  and  Indians,  Bigot   bought 
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supplies  at  a  low  rate,  and  resold  them  to  the  King  at  an  immense 
profit.  Sometimes  the  goods  passed  through  several  hands,  until  the 
price  rose  to  double  or  treble  their  cost.  At  times  they  were  bought 
for  the  King  by  secret  contract,  or,  when  they  arrived  at  Quebec, 
favourites  were  permitted  to  buy  them,  and  the  trade  became  quasi- 
exclusive.^^ 

Every  official  position  in  the  colony  was  made  the  opportunity  for 
obtaining  money.  The  command  of  a  fort  afforded  great  opportunities 
for  amassing  riches,  and  the  appointment  was  eagerly  sought.  It  is 
said  that  Le  Verrier,  a  step-son  of  Governor  Vaudreuil,  amassed  a  vast 
sum  of  money  while  he  was  in  command  of  Fort  Michilimackinac.^^ 
The  transportation  of  military  stores  furnished  another  opening  for 
plunder.  Montcalm  mentions  that  Le  Mercier,  who  came  to  Canada 
a  poor  recruit,  was  worth  a  million  of  francs  in  a  few  years.  Peau 
was  another  speculator  in  military  materials,  as  was  also  Penisseault; 
and  both  became  very  wealthy.  Under  an  assumed  name.  Bigot  built 
a  store-house  at  Quebec,  and  collected  therein  goods  of  all  sorts,  which 
were  to  be  sold  in  retail  to  the  citizens  and  wholesale  to  the  merchants 
or  to  the  King.  This  establishment  was  popularly  known  as  "  La 
Friponne."  At  Montreal  the  Commissary  of  Marine,  Varin,  was  pro- 
minent in  knavery.  When  inquiry  was  made  into  the  financial 
expenditure,  this  man  Varin  turned  informer  and  made  public  the 
acts  of  his  confederates,  prominent  among  whom  were  Deschenaux, 
Martel,  Maurin,  and  Corpron,  each  of  whom  had  become  possessed  of  a 
large  fortune. 

From  all  accounts,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  Canada  was  the 
victim  of  ofiicial  knavery.  Honesty  could  scarcely  be  expected  from 
a  body  of  men  who  held  a  power  almost  despotic  at  a  great  distance 
from  all  superior  authority.  The  government  is  bad,  says  an  unknown 
writer.  It  is  a  country  of  abuses,  prejudices,  and  of  all  that  is 
monstrous  in  politics.^^  The  church,  powerful  though  it  was,  could 
do  nothing.  The  Governor,  Vaudreuil,  either  could  not  or  would  not 
try  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  the  dishonesty  of  his  subordinates. 
Probably  he  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of   the  company   of  de- 
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spoilers.      Evidences  of  his  weakness  and  mal-administration  are  not 
wanting  from  both  Canadians   and    French,  but  the   greater  number 
of    complaints    come    from    French    officers.        They    are,  therefore, 
accused  of  exaggeration  and  of  jealousy.      That  there  was  friction  is 
quite  evident  from  the   correspondence   of  the   Governor  and   of  the 
General  with  the  French  government.       The  Canadian  prejudices  of 
Yaudreuil  made  him  accuse  the  General  and  his  staff  of  harshness  and 
severitv,  in  order  to  excuse  the  behaviour   of  the   Canadians  and  the 
Indian  allies.       Paulny,  the  Minister,  advised  Montcalm  not  to  treat 
the  Canadians  with    hauteur   and   harshness,  whereupon  the  General 
hastened  to  assure  him  that  no  one  rendered  justice  to  the  Canadians 
more   readily   than   he   himself  did.      His  correspondence,  as  well  as 
other  evidence,  shows  that  the  colony  was  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed 
when  Montcalm  came  to  Canada.       He  says  that  food,  ammunition, 
and  other  materials  were  often  wanting  when  an  expedition  was  organ- 
ized; that  the   forts  were   only   fit  to   dishonour   the  officer  who  com- 
manded them.      Ineptness,  intrigue,  lies,  and  cupidity  are  some  of  the 
qualities  the  French  officers  found  in  the  colony.      Among  the  troops 
they  found  too   much   money   and   too   little   discipline.      They  were 
brave,  but  hated  restraint;  they  were  boasters,  cruel  and  independent; 
in  general,  therefore,  the  Canadians  were  not  given  a  good  reputation 
by  their  French  officers.       The  Indians,  too,  were  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  French  officers,  particularly  when  they  saw  their  cruelty  in 
war.       Living  in  the  colony  was  very  expensive,  and  the  officers  may 
have  viewed  life  rather  sadly,  as  they  found  their  pay  insufficient,  and 
could  not  get  any  assistance  from  home,  as  did  the  Canadians.      They 
had  to  spend  their  private  means  for  necessities  or  ask  the  colony  for 
more  pay,  and  they  relished  neither  course. 

This  inordinate  desire  for  wealth  influenced  the  social  condition  of 
the  colony  very  greatly.  At  first  the  colonist  was  poor,  hardy,  in- 
dustrious, and  pious.  Gradually  the  hahitant  became  desirous  of 
wealth,  position,  and  power,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  old  regime,  his  out- 
look on  life  assumed  a  very  different  complexion.  The  habitant 
suffered  at  this  time  because  he  had  not  the  power  to  grasp  as  had 
those  in  authority,  but  he  tried  to  get  all  he  could.  He  endured,  but 
when  endurance  ^-as  ended  there  were  riots  at  Montreal  and  cries  for 
bread  at  Quebec.  Those  who  had  little  wanted  more;  those  who  had 
much  were  not  yet  satisfied.      It  was  only  the  common  people  and  the 
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very  poor  who  felt  the  scarcity  and  the  want,  and  endured  the 
wretchedness  entailed  upon  them  by  their  government.  Among  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  who  lived  in  country  and  town,  especially  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  life  was  apparently  one  round  of  gaiety  and 
dissipation.  Balls,  dinners,  fetes  of  every  description,  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  and  Bigot  outshone  all  others  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  assemblies.  In  his  palace,  too^  gambling  was  pursued 
recklessly,  so  much  so  that  an  ordinance  was  issued  against  it.^^  It 
continued,  however,  and  at  both  Quebec  and  Montreal  high  play  was 
viewed  quite  complacently,  and  many  an  officer  and  young  seignior 
found  themselves  on  the  verge  of  ruin.^' 

Montcalm  was  much  impressed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  In- 
tendant's  palace,  by  the  brilliant  tone  of  society,  and  by  the  pleasures 
of  the  people.  He  found  that  they  spoke  French  well.  Their  man- 
ners were  sweet  and  polished,  awkardness  being  unknown.  He  found 
the  troops  zealous,  valorous,  and  intelligent,  but  they  respected 
neither  their  officers  nor  their  orders.  In  appearance  they  were  strong 
and  vigorous,  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  were  very  fine-looking. 

The  fashionable  life  of  Quebec  has  been  likened  to  that  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  very  truly  so.  It  was  the  Versailles  of  Madame  de 
Pomjiadour's  reign,  in  miniature.  In  amusements,  in  social  life,  in 
the  tone  of  society,  in  their  dissipations,  the  Canadians  copied  old 
France.  In  nothing  is  this  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  attitude  of 
the  youth  (la  jeunesse  doree)  to  each  other.  They  gambled,  and  were 
dissipated.  But  they  were  courtiers  with  all  the  polish  and  grace  of 
their  prototypes.  Trivial  disputes  caused  swords  to  be  drawn,  and  a 
duel  was  something  to  be  proud  of. 

Kaim,  a  Swedish  traveller,  was  in  Canada  about  1749,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  people  as  he  saw  them,  and  of  the  conditions  of  the 
country  generally.  He  mentions  the  beauty  of  the  women,  and  com- 
ments favourably  on  their  manners  and  speech.  They  were  ex- 
travagant in  dress,  he  thought,  took  much  care  of  their  appearance, 
and  were  much  given  to  gossiping,  as  well  as  being  fond  of  pleasure. 
In  the  country  he  found  the  housekeeping  far  from  clean.  Floors 
were  cleaned  about  once  in  six  months,  both  in  the  town  and  in  the 

46.  Ordinance,  dated  1744. 

47.  Montcalm  mentions  Captain  de  Maron  as  having  lost  12,000  livres,  which  he  had  to 
borrow  in  1757. 
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country,  and  when  the  dust  rose  from  the  floor,  water  was  sprinkled 
around.  The  common  people  he  found  very  poor.  They  seemed, 
however,  to  be  contented  even  if  they  had  but  dry  bread  and  water,  so 
long  as  they  could  sell  everything  else  in  order  to  buy  brandy,  clothes, 
and  gowns  for  the  women.  He  apparently  found  the  Montreal  girls 
more  industrious,  modest,  and  polite,  as  well  as  more  handsome  than 
the  young  women  of  Quebec,  who  were,  however,  better  trained  in  the 
social  arts  and  graces.  The  men  were  polite — the  peasant  as  well  as 
the  seignior.  The  men  of  position  dressed  very  well,  and  some  of 
them  even  wore  wigs,  then  the  prevailing  fashion.  In  general,  Kalm 
seems  to  have  found  them  a  very  agreeable  people. 

When  the  peasant  of  Old  France  came  to  the  New  World,  he 
became  the  hcibiiant  of  the  new  land,  but  he  brought  with  him  the 
memories  of  his  home,  the  legends  of  his  parish,  and  the  songs  of  his 
province.  In  New  France  these  bits  of  folk-lore  underwent  a  change 
and  took  on  something  of  the  New  World.  Each  settlement  had  its 
own  particular  legend,  and  where  it  met  and  touched  Indian  life 
closely,  Indian  beliefs  and  stories  became  mingled  with  the  French 
legend.  The  ordinary  fireside  conversations  and  the  gossiping  of  the 
women  seem  to  savour  largely  of  religious  feeling,  and  miracles  of 
faith  and  devotion  were  repeated  in  a  hushed  silence  as  the  liahitant 
crossed  himself.  Chief  among  the  stories  at  ''  husking-bees  "  and  at 
"  apple-parings  "  was  that  of  the  lonp-garou,  akin  to  the  werwolf  legend 
of  European  literature.  Husking-bees  were  gatherings  of  country 
people  for  the  purpose  of  stripping  the  husks  from  Indian  corn.  There 
were  other  occasions  when  the  help  of  neighbours  was  given,  and  one 
of  these  was  known  by  the  name  of  apple-parings.  As  the  name 
implies,  the  object  of  the  companj^  was  to  pare  apples.  Each  apple, 
after  being  pared,  was  cut  into  eight  pieces,  which,  with  a  number  of 
similar  portions,  were  threaded  on  a  long  string,  and  then  hung  up  to 
dry.  But  of  all  stories  told  by  the  French-Canadian  the  strangest, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  la  chasse  galerie.  The  legend  describes  how  evil- 
doers who  had  pledged  themselves  to  Satan  were,  by  demoniacal 
power,  enabled  to  pass  rapidly  through  the  air  in  a  large  hateau, 
which  might  be  seen  skimming  along,  high  enough  to  clear  the  tops  of 
trees.  The  hateau  rose  in  the  air  as  soon  as  its  occupants  had  uttered 
an  incantation.  If  any  of  the  party  uttered  the  name  of  God  or 
thought  of  holy  things,  the  bateau  refused  to  move. 
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In  closing,  some  reference  must  be  made  to  the  songs  of  the 
French-Canadian,  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  a  native  atmos- 
phere and  colour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  belong  to  Old 
France,  every  province  of  which  is  represented  in  them.  Quaint  in 
language  and  often  sweet  in  melody,  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  that 
land  to  which  the  French-Canadian  is  devotedly  attached;  they  are, 
indeed,  a  portion  of  a  heritage  held  dear  by  grave  and  gay  alike. 

HELEN  RORKE. 


HAMPSTEAD,   1819. 


[Charles  (Armitage)  Brown's  account  of  the  writing  of  Keats's  Ode  to  a  Nightiiigale  is  the  one 
usually  given.  "  In  the  spring  of  1819  a  nightingale  had  built  her  nest  near  my  house.  Kriats 
felt  a  tranquil  and  continual  joy  in  her  song  ;  and  one  morning  he  took  his  chair  from  the  break- 
fast table  to  the  grass-plot  under  a  plum-tree,  where  he  sat  for  two  or  three  hours.  When  he 
came  into  the  house,  I  perceived  he  had  some  scraps  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  these  he  was 
quietly  thrusting  behind  the  books.  On  inquiry,  I  found  those  scraps,  four  or  five  in  number,  con- 
tained his  poetic  feeling  on  the  song  of  our  nightingale."  In  the  Monthly  Review  for  March, 
1903,  will  be  found  an  interesting  article  entitled  A  Morning  s  Work  in  a  Hampsiead  Garden,  with 
a.  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript  of  Keats's  Ode.]  ' " 

Thou  nightingale  upon  the  lowly  crest, 

Fringing  the  stretches  dim  of  peopled  plain, 

What  spirit  wooed  thee  so,  to  build  thy  nest 

Where  northward  breezes  whisper  fret  and  strain? 

Balmy  and  fresh  the  air  mid-April  breathes. 

Ruffling  the  cowslips,  loved  of  thee,  in  glen 

And  way  whose  hedge-tops  flaunt  the  pearly  zone 

Of  cloud  with  tangled  wreaths 

Of  rose  new-flushed.     Why  pass  them  and  the  fen 

Where  Thames,  dark-rimmed  with  willow,  glideth  lone? 

Whence  didst  thou  come?      Perchance  on  Latmian  mount 
A  midnight  joy  or  requiem  fancy-sad 
Thou  all  unwitting  warbled  near  the  fount 
Where,  as  he  homeward  turns,  the  shepherd  lad 
Pauses,  and  stares  with  large  eyes  at  the  cave 
Whose  darkness  hides  Endymion  asleep, 
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Untouched  for  ever  by  Selene's  kiss. 

Borne  o'er  the  eastern  wave, 

Didst  thou  alight  and  flood  with  song  the  steep 

Whose  ruined  glory  looks  toward  Salamis? 

Ruined,  yet  still  the  triumph  of  our  race. 
With  carven  friezes  ever  waxing  dim; 
Silent  the  hand  of  Time  smooths  every  trace. 
And  gives  to  formless  dust  the  sculptured  limb. 
When  the  last  stone  shall  leave  no  relic  there, 
And  splendour  be  a  long-forgotten  dream. 
Shall  new-born  Beauty  come  upon  the  earth, 
And  exquisitely  fair, 

A  fane  arise  whose  tinct  and  marble  gleam 
With  line  and  hue  unknown  before  her  birth? 

Beyond  the  double  gate  Colonus  near 

Asks  for  thy  song  on  its  immortal  brow: 

Scant  are  the  olive  groves  in  which  the  seer 

Of  old  once  hymned  thy  race,  O  bird,  and  thou. 

Ceasing  awhile  thy  western  flight,  didst  stay 

Beside  the  spot  where,  guided  to  his  doom. 

The  aged  king^  and  blind,  with  parting  hand. 

Soft  in  its  trembling  play. 

Caressed  those  faces  dear  all  set  in  gloom. 

Heard  the  dread  voice,  and  passed  from  off  the  land. 

And  thou  wast  here  upon  our  Hampstead  height. 
And  deathless  made  in  one  brief  spring-tide  morn 
By  him  who,  wasting  with  a  hidden  blight. 
Had  felt  the  icy  touch  of  mock  and  scorn. 
Within  the  plot  of  garden,  girt  with  walls 
And  bathed  in  calm  pure  light  of  vernal  prime, 
W^here  the  loved  plum-tree's  shade  the  sward  along 
With  green  encircled  falls, 

'Twas  there  he  sat  and  wrote  the  wizard  rhyme 
That  gave  to  immortality  thy  song. 
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Many  a  voice  is  ours;  to  him  alone 

The  soul  of  Nature  whispered  secret  things 

Unsung  before  he  came,  unheard,  unknown — 

Secrets  of  earth's  sleep  and  her  murmurings. 

Ah,  all  too  soon,  in  fuller  flood,  decay 

The  ebbing  waves  of  song  to  silence  brought, 

Brought  pain  and  death  beneath  a  foreign  sky. 

And  didst  thou  wing  thy  way 

To  where  by  Tiber's  stream  hi«  grave  is  sought, 

And  from  the  cypress  sing  his  dirge,  then  die? 


CHAS.  E.  MOYSE. 


GREEK  HEROINES. 


The  heroines  of  Greek  literature  are  not,  any  more  than  those  of 
more  modern  writers,  Invariably  heroic.  Nor  in  that  literature  must 
we  look  for  stories  in  any  high  degree  similar  to  the  annals  of  to-day. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  ancient  and 
modern  literature  is  the  dominance  of  what  may  be  called  the  love- 
motive  in  the  great  mass  of  modern  imaginative  writing.  In  spite  of 
certain  notable  exceptions,  including  some  of  Stevenson's  best  work, 
the  type  of  modern  fiction  remains  a  story  of  two  persons — man  and 
maid — whose  mutual  understandings  and  misunderstandings,  more  or 
less  interestingly  set  forth,  lead  the  reader  to  a  finale  of  wedding-bells. 
In  the  classical  literature  there  is  none  of  this;  it  is  not  until  long  after 
the  classical  period  that  the  germ  of  the  modern  novel  is  first  seen.  It 
would  carry  the  reader  too  far  afield  to  investigate  fully  the  causes  of 
the  difference.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  social  conditions  of  Greek 
life  were  so  exceedingly  different  from  our  own,  that  the  environment 
which  such  a  character  of  writing  as  the  modern  novel  presupposes 
was  entirely  lacking.  Even  when  we  do  get,  long  afterwards,  the  first 
germs  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  we  find  what  is  more 
nearly  a  prose-idyll  than  a  novel  in  the  modern  sense — hero  and  heroine 
live  and  move  in  an  Arcadia  of  their  own,  not  in  the  work-a-day  world. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  wonien,  and  the  influence  of  women,  play 
a  comparatively  small  part  in  ancient  literature;  and  in  a  sense  this 
is  true.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  Athens,  the  centre  of  all  that 
was  greatest  in  Greek  literature,  women  of  the  better  classes  lived  to 
a  great  extent  in  almost  Oriental  seclusion,  and  had  no  part  in  general 
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society,  and  consequently  no  influence  upon  it.  These  facts  may  serve 
to  explain  to  some  extent  why  Greek  literature  of  the  classical  period 
is  so  completely  lacking  in  just  that  kind  of  writing  which  is  to-day 
many  times  as  prolific  as  any  other. 

And  there  is  a  further  reason.  AYhen  we  consider  the  develope- 
ment  of  Greek  drama,  when  we  see  how  Euripides  makes  a  primitive 
myth  the  vehicle  for  the  discussion  of  all  kinds  of  problems,  religious 
and  moral,  when  w^e  study  the  remarkable  liberties  which  he  takes 
with  his  plots — interweaving  under-plots,  adding  detail,  and  often 
varying  the  main  story  itself — w^e  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  pre- 
eminently in  the  drama  that  we  should  have  expected  to  find  the  fiic- 
tional  study  of  human  character.  To  some  extent  we  do  find  this:  in 
the  lost  comedies  of  Menander  and  others,  known  to  us,  alas,  only 
through  Latin  versions,  contemporaneous  human  nature  was  doubtless 
pourtrayed  in  its  ordinary  aspect,  a  pourtrayal  not  devoid  of  humour. 
But  the  more  serious  sides  of  human  life  lack  an  exponent.  Tragedy, 
though  it  might  touch  modern  questions  under  the  guise  of  ancient 
myth,  was  forbidden  to  be  definitely  and  avowedly  contemporary.  Its 
religious  character  was  still  strong  enough  to  restrict  the  dramatist 
to  the  ancient  and  mythical.  There  were  certain  exceptions,  such  as 
the  Persse  of  ^Eschylus,  but  the  rule  was  fairly  closely  followed. 

For  these,  among  other  reasons,  we  have  in  Greek  literature  no 
romances  of  contemporary  life,  and  for  heroines  we  must  go  back  to 
an  earlier  epoch.  A  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  would  perhaps 
demand  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  female  types  of  different 
epochs.  We  should  have  to  analyse  the  women  of  Homer,  find  what 
are  their  qualities  and  their  characteristic  excellences,  and  so  trace 
downw^ard  through  literature  the  various  ideals  of  women  held  at 
different  ages.  We  should  have  to  study,  in  the  varying  portraiture 
of  the  same  persons  at  successive  periods  and  in  various  authors,  the 
growing  sense  of  the  complexity  of  human  nature.  Such  a  study 
would  be  intensely  interesting  and  instructive — to  the  special  student. 
To  compare  and  contrast  the  Helen  of  Homer  with  that  of  Stesichorus 
(so  far  as  we  know  of  it)  and  with  that  of  Euripides — the  Medea  of 
early  legend  with  that  of  Euripides  and  that  of  ApoUonius — would  be 
a  study  of  considerable  value  in  regard  to  the  changes  in  psychological 
standpoint  and  literary  treatment.  The  object,  however,  of  the  pre- 
sent article  is  a  different  one — to   give   some  picture   of  the  notable 
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women  of  Greek  literature,  not  contrasting  the  treatment  of  different 
writers,  but  rather  blending  and  combining  touches  from  this  and  that, 
where  such  a  method  may  give  a  more  vivid  presentation  of  character. 

The  history  of  Greece,  even  if  we  carry  back  the  history  of  Greece 
to  include  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  yet  earlier  age  of 
CEdipus,  has  still  a  dim  and  shadowy  background  of  mythical  dames. 
For  the  most  part  (two  of  the  exceptions  I  hope  to  deal  with  later) 
these  have,  in  the  phrase  of  Horace,  "  lacked  the  sacred  bard."  In 
some  cases  the  legends  that  are  chronologically  earliest  seem  not  to 
have  been  selected  by  the  great  poets  for  treatment;  in  a  larger  num- 
ber we  have  records  of  dramas  on  these  legends,  but  the  dramas  them- 
selves have  perished.  Of  the  seven  plays  of  Sophocles  remaining  out 
of  more  than  a  hundred,  only  one  deals  with  a  period  earlier  than  that 
of  CEdipus.  Allusions  to  the  earlier  myths  are  of  course  plentiful 
enough,  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  full  presentment  of 
drama.  Certain  characteristics  these  dames  have  in  common;  they 
are  all  ex  officio  beautiful;  Gods  are  their  lovers  and  heroes  their  sons; 
and  in  some  cases  that  is  about  all  we  know.  Genealogical  lists  of  noble 
dames  were  especially  the  favourite  themes  of  Boeotian  bards,  and 
a  list  of  this  sort  is  enshrined  for  us  in  the  eleventh  Odyssey;  and  most 
great  houses  loved  to  trace  back  their  pedigree  to  a  divine  ancestor. 
Some  few,  however,  out  of  the  number  stand  out  with  a  certain  note 
of  personality.  Danae,  with  the  flowing  hair,  imprisoned  in  her  tower, 
and  even  so  not  escaping  the  wooing  of  Zeus;  lo,  driven  in  madness  to 
wander  over  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  meeting  Prometheus,  a 
victim,  like  himself,  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  comforted  by  him 
with  the  prophecy  of  the  mighty  hero  that  is  to  spring,  generations 
later,  from  the  sons  of  her  son;  Niobe,  vaunting  with  proud  mother's 
heart  the  glories  of  her  children  against  those  of  Leto,  seeing  them 
slain  before  her  eyes,  and  then  turned  herself  to  everlasting  stone  with 
trickling  tears  flowing  forever  in  memory  of  her  sorrow;  Atalanta, 
stooping  down  to  pick  up  the  apple  and  losing  the  race  to  her  lover; — 
these  live  in  the  memory  with  a  certain  note  of  individuality.  From 
among  the  treasures  of  Greek  lyric  poetry,  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote 
Simonides'  Lament  of  Danae.  She  and  her  son  Perseus  had  been  cast 
forth  in  a  box  on  the  sea: — 

"  When  in  the  chest  of  cunning  workmanship  the  breeze  as  it  blew 
and  the  heaving  sea  brought  fear  into  her  heart,  and  her  cheeks  were 
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bedewed  with  tears,  she  cast  her  loving  arms  around  Perseus  and 
spake:  '  My  babe,  what  trouble  have  I!  But  thou,  thou  dost  slumber; 
thy  tender  heart  knows  only  sleep,  even  amid  these  cruel  timbers  and 
the  nails  of  bronze,  while  thou  art  girt  about  with  murky  darkness, 
with  naught  save  night  to  lighten  thee  on  thy  way.  All  unkempt  is 
thy  thick  hair,  and  thou  heedest  not  the  wave  as  it  passes,  nor  the 
soughing  of  The  wind,  as  thou  liest  in  thy  crimson  cloak,  dear  baby- 
face.'  '- 

As  soon  as  we  pass  beyond  the  early  mythical  period,  we  leave 
behind  the  epoch  when  gods  wandered  about  the  earth,  wooing  mortal 
maidens,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  period  which  may,  by  comparison, 
be  termed  historical.  We  are  confronted  at  once  with  two  sets  of 
legends,  each  fruitful  in  poetic  material:  those  of  the  Trojan  War  and 
those  dealing  with  Oedipus,  who  was  placed  by  legend  three  genera- 
tions earlier.  The  Trojan  War  gives  us  some  very  notable  women. 
First  and  foremost  none  can  fail  to  think  of  Helen: — 

"  Is  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium?" 

So  our  own  Marlowe,  and  the  fame  of  Helen  has  fired  the  imaginations 
of  poets  for  two  thousand  years.  Let  me  give  some  pictures  of  her. 
This  is  how  .^schylus  describes  her  flight  from  Menelaos's  palace: — 

"  She  left  to  her  fellow-citizens  the  clash  of  shield  and  spear  and 
the  arraying  of  ships  of  war.  She  took  with  her  to  Ilium  ruin  for  her 
dowry;  lightly  she  stepped  through  the  doors,  courageous  in  her 
crime."  And  again,  of  the  effect  on  Menelaos:  "  In  his  longing  for  her 
that  is  gone  over-seas,  a  phantom  will  seem  to  rule  the  house.  To  the 
husband's  gaze  the  beauty  of  fairest  statues  grows  hateful,  and  for 
lack  of  answering  eyes  the  joy  of  Love  is  dead  and  gone." 

This  is  how  Homer  depicts  her  in  Troy  in  a  repentant  mood: 
"  Would  that  evil  death  had  been  my  portion,  when  I  came  hither  with 
thy  son,  leaving  behind  my  bridal  chamber  and  my  growing  child  and 
the  friends  of  mine  own  age!  But  this  was  not  to  be;  therefore,  now 
I  weep  and  pine  in  sorrow."  Then  she  meets  Paris  returning  from 
doing  battle  with  Menelaos.  At  first  she  is  cruel  to  him,  afterwards 
the  old  love  resumes  its  sway:  "'Then  sat  down  Helen,  daughter  of 
2eus,  lord  of  the  aegis,  turning  her  eyes  aside,  and  rebuked  her  hus- 
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band  witli  words:  '  Thou  hast  come  back  from  war;  would  thou  hadst 
perished  there,  slain  by  a  mighty  warrior  who  of  old  was  my  husband!' 
Of  a  truth  aforetime  thou  didst  vaunt  that  thou  wast  mightier  than 
the  warrior  Menelaos,  in  strength  and  might  of  hand  and  skill  with 
spear.  But  go  now  and  challenge  the  warrior  Menelaos  once  more  to 
fight  with  thee  face  to  face.  Nay,  but  I,  I  bid  thee  cease  and  wage 
not  battle  contending  with  Menelaos  the  golden  haired;  fight  not  so 
recklessly,  lest  thou  be  overcome  by  him  with  his  spear." " 

Then  again,  in  later  years,  we  have  a  picture  of  her  at  Sparta,  once 
more  with  Menelaos,  the  gracious  mistress  of  the  household,  recalling 
past  sin  and  sorrow,  "  when  for  the  sake  of  my  shameless  self  ye 
Achaeans  came  to  Troy,  stirring  up  bold  fights."  Homer  tells  how 
"  into  the  wine  she  cast  a  drug,  into  the  wine  whence  they  drank,  a 
drug  to  make  man  forget  all  sorrow  and  wrath,  bringing  oblivion  of 
all  ills.  Whoso  drank  thereof,  when  'twas  mingled  in  the  bowl,  not 
all  that  day  could  he  let  fall  a  tear  down  his  cheeks,  not  even  if  his 
father  and  mother  lay  dead,  nor  if  before  him  they  slew  with  the  sword 
his  brother  or  his  son,  and  he  beheld  it  with  his  eyes."  These  pictures 
give  us  the  woman,  infinitely  winning,  ready  to  be  carried  away  with 
a  strong  passion,  and  retaining  her  love  even  in  spite  of  a  growing 
sense  of  contempt;  ready  also  to  return  to  her  husband,  and  grow  old 
in  the  peaceful  happiness  of  home  and  children. 

Very  different  in  character  and  in  destiny  is  Andromache,  wife  of 
Hector — the  true  and  faithful  wife.  Homer  gives  us  an  immortal 
scene  of  farewell  on  the  walls,  when  Hector  bids  good-bye  to  his  wife 
and  to  his  child,  half  frightened  with  the  plumes  on  his  helmet.  These 
are  some  of  Andromache's  words:  "  Dear  husband,  thy  courage  will  be 
thy  ruin,  nor  hast  thou  any  pity  for  thine  infant  son  and  for  me, 
hapless  that  I  am,  who  shall  soon  be  thy  widow;  soon  shall  the 
Achaeans  slay  thee,  all  rushing  upon  thee.  Far  better  w^ereit  for  me 
on  losing  thee  to  go  to  my  grave,  for  I  have  no  other  comfort  left,  when 

once  thou  shalt  have  met  thy  doom,  but  only  sorrow Hector, 

thou  art  to  me  father  and  mother  and  brother,  and  thou  art  my  stal- 
wart husband.  Come  now,  have  pity  and  remain  by  the  walls,  lest 
thou  make  thy  boy  an  orphan  and  thy  wife  a  widow."  Hector's  reply, 
and  indeed  the  whole  scene  (unfortunately  too  long  to  quote  here) 
form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  Iliad,  and  give  us  an 
ideal  picture  of  husband  and  wife. 
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With  the  later  Eiiripidean    presentations    of    Helen    and    An- 
dromache we  need   not  greatly   concern   ourselves.      Whatever  their 
merits,  they  fall  greatly  below  the  lofty  level  of  Homer  and  .Eschylus. 
In  the  history  of  the  Trojan  War  other   figures   emerge  of  minor  in- 
terest.   Briseis,  the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel  betw^een  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles;  Cassandra,  the  Trojan  princess,  cursed  with  the  power 
of  prophesying  truth  that  none  shall  believe;  afterwards  carried  home 
to   Argos  by  Agamemnon,   she  struggles  to  warn  the  people  of  his 
coming  murder,  but  in  vain,  and   is  herself   killed.       Polyxena,  slain 
after  the  war  is  over  as  an  offering  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles;  the  aged 
Hecuba,  her  mother,  struggling  to  die  in  her  place,  or  at  least  to  die 
with  her; — ^these  are  some  of  them;  tragic  figures  enough.      We  shall, 
however,  consider  rather  some  other  characters  of  the  Trojan  legend, 
not  so  directly  in  all  cases  connected  with  the  war,  but  perhaps  none 
the  less  interesting  on  that  account. 

And  first  we  have  three  noble  dames  of  the  house  of  Atreus, 
Clytaemnestra,  the  Avife  of  Agamemnon,  and  Iphigenia  and  Electra,  his 
daughters.  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  part  of  the  price  of  the 
Trojan  expedition.  Artemis  held  the  gathered  fleet  at  Aulis  with 
contrary  winds.  Calchas  the  seer,  on  being  appealed  to,  announced 
to  Agamemnon  that  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  the  one  condition 
on  which  the  goddess  could  be  appeased.  "  So  then  he  nerved  him- 
self," says  x^schylus,  "  to  be  the  slayer  of  his  daughter,  in  furtherance 
of  a  war  of  vengeance  on  a  wife,  a  sacrifice  that  was  to  be  the  first  rites 
of  the  fleet.  And  the  w^arlike  princes  counted  for  naught  her  prayers, 
and  her  cries  on  the  name  of  '  Father ';  counted  for  naught  her  maiden 
life.  And  the  father  made  prayer,  and  then  bade  the  attendants  to 
lift  her  like  a  kid  for  sacrifice  high  above  the  altar;  her  robes  w^ere 
wrapped  about  her,  and  desperately  bowed  she  down;  and  he  bade 
that  a  guard  on  her  fair  lips  should  restrain  her  voice  from  curses  on 
the  house,  should  restrain  her  with  power  and  with  the  silent  strength 
of  the  gag.  She  let  fall  to  earth  her  saffron  robes;  she  smote  each 
man  of  her  slayers  with  a  dart  from  her  eyes  that  prayed  for  mercy; 
with  the  dumb  beauty  of  a  picture,  she  craved  to  speak,  since  oft  by 
her  father's  festal  board  had  she  sung,  and  with  pure  virginal  voice 
had  lovingly  given  honour  to  the  hymn,  in  prayer  for  happiness,  at  the 
last  libation.  What  happened  then  I  know  not,  nor  can  tell,  but  the 
auguries  of  Calchas  went  not  unfulfilled." 
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Landor  gives  us  a  picture  of  Ipliigenia,  when  first  she  heard  her 
fate:— 

"  Iphigenia,  when  she  heard  her  doom 
At  Aulis,  and  when  all  beside  the  king 
Had  gone  away,  took  his  right  hand  and  said: 
'  O  father!      I  am  young  and  very  happy. 
I  do  not  think  the  pious  Calchas  heard 
Distinctly  what  the  Goddess  spake.      Old  age 
Obscures  the  senses.      If  my  nurse,  w^ho  knew 
My  voice  so  well,  sometimes  misunderstood 
While  I  was  resting  on  her  knee  both  arms, 
And  hitting  it  to  make  her  mind  my  words, 
And  looking  in  her  face,  and  she  in  mine. 
Might  not  he  also  hear  one  word  amiss, 
Spoken  from  so  far  off,  even  from  Olympus? ' 
The  father  placed  his  cheek  upon  her  head, 
And  tears  dropt  dow^n  it,  but  the  king  of  men 
Replied  not.      Then  the  maiden  spake  once  more: 
'  O  father!  say  est  thou  nothing?  hear'st  thou  not 
Me,  whom  thou  ever  hast,  until  this  hour, 
Listen'd  to  fondly,  and  awaken'd  me 
To  hear  my  voice  amid  the  voice  of  birds, 
When  it  was  inarticulate  as  theirs. 
And  the  down  deadened  it  within  the  nest.' 
He  moved  her  gently  from  him,  silent  still." 

In  the  later  play  in  which  Euripides  has  treated  this  theme  we  see 
a  subtle  change  from  the  standpoint  of  J^schylus.  Iphigenia  is  no 
longer  throughout  simply  the  victim.  At  first  the  horror  of  death 
comes  full  upon  her;  later  she  sees  the  chain  of  fate,  and  herself  but 
as  one  link,  and  accepts  her  destiny  as  noble:  "  Now  I  am  re- 
solved to  die:  'tis  my  very  wish  to  do  this  gloriously  and  put  aside  all 
dishonour.  Consider,  mother,  with  me  how  right  I  am.  The  mighty 
land  of  Greece  turns  now  all  eyes  toward  me;  in  my  power  lies  the 
crossing  of  the  fleet  and  the  destruction  of  Troy.  All  this  shall  I  win 
by  death,  and  my  glory,  in  that  I  freed  Greece,  shall  be  called  divine. 
'Tis  not  right  that  I  should  be  over-careful  of  life;  'twas   for  Greece 
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thou  didst  bear  me,  not  for  thyself  alone.  A  thousand  men  armed  with 
shields,  a  thousand  with  oar  in  hand,  now  that  Greece  has  suffered 
wrong',  will  be  ready  to  do  and  dare  against  the  foe  and  die  for  Greece — 
and  shall  my  single  life  hinder  all  this?"  We  have  here  the  picture 
of  a  heroic  soul,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Iphigenia  of 
Euripides  has  Achilles  ready  to  aid  and  save  her.  Later  additions  to 
the  original  legend,  growths  of  a  time  when  human  sacrifice  had 
become  a  thing  intolerable,  tell  us  that  Iphigenia  was  not  really 
killed,  but  was  carried  away  to  Tauris,  and  ultimately  brought  back 
by  Orestes  and  Pylades.  This  was  the  subject  of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris 
and  Goethe's  adaptation  of  it.  One  must  confess  that  the  few  touches 
in  ^schylus'  account  gives  a  far  fuller  and  deeper  pathos  than  any 
thing  in  the  plays  of  Euripides,  and  that  this  pathos  strikes  more 
nearly  on  human  sympathies  than  the  very  striking  heroism  of  the 
later  Iphigenia. 

The  next  figure  in  the  Atreus  legend  is  of  a  very  different  order. 
Clytaemnestra,  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  antiquity,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  characters  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  tragedy.  Sister 
of  Helen,  and  wife  of  Agamemnon,  she  proves  faithless  to  him  before 
the  Trojan  expediton  has  been  long  gone.  Throughout  the  long 
years  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  she  and  her  lover  ^Egisthus,  cousin  of 
Agamemnon,  live  and  reign  at  Argos.  Argos  in  the  ^^schylean 
legend  represents  the  Mycense  of  Homer,  and,  we  may  add,  History.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  set  forth  the  long  story  of  bloodshed  and  crime 
that  had  distinguished  the  royal  house  of  Pelops,  to  which  Agamemnon 
belonged,  for  generations:  "  For  there  is  a  band  that  never  leaves  the 
roof,  a  band  that  chants  in  unison  most  discordant,  for  all  of  ill  is  their 
song.  They  have  drunk  of  man's  blood,  so  as  to  gain  boldness  the 
more,  that  rout  of  Furies,  avengers  of  kinsmen's  slaughter.  They 
abide  in  the  house,  and  none  can  send  them  forth.  And  they  sit  in 
the  palace  and  hymn  their  strain,  the  strain  of  the  primal  doom.'' 

According  to  Greek  beliefs,  a  curse  of  murder  rested  on  the  family 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by  her 
father  was  merely  a  link  in  the  chain.  When  the  Trojan  War  was 
over,  Clytaemnestra  and  ^l^gisthus  conspired  to  kill  him  and  seize  the 
throne.  The  main  motive  is  of  course  the  continued  safetv  of  the 
lovers;  there  is  added  the  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Iphigenia.     In 
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a  speech  of  elaborate  flattery  she  welcomes  him:  "A  husband  call  I 
the  watch  dog  of  the  fold,  the  forestay  that  saves  the  ship,  the 
grounded  pillar  of  the  lofty  roof,  a  father's  only  son,  yea,  the  sight  of 
land  to  seamen  beyond  all  hope,  dawn  as  it  looks  the  fairest  after 
storm,  a  fount  of  water  to  the  thirsty  way-farer."  She  persuades  him 
to  incur  the  further  wrath  of  the  gods  by  entering  the  palace  along 
strewn  carpets,  and  then  she  slays  him  in  the  bath,  having  wrapped 
him  in  the  robe.  While  the  murder  is  being  accomplished,  Cassandra, 
in  a  scene  of  unexampled  power,  is  struggling  to  make  clear  to  the 
king's  faithful  followers  exactly  what  is  happening. 

Unlike  Lady  Macbeth,  Clytaemnestra  vaunts  in  and  justifies  her 
deed:  "What  shame  should  he  feel  who  plots  as  foe  against  foe.  .  . 
Twice  I  smote,  and  with  two  shrieks  he  fell  dead,  and  when  he  had 
fallen  I  gave  him  yet  a  third  stroke,  an  offering  of  thanks  to  the  nether 
god,  and  Hades,  safe  keeper  of  the  dead.  .  .  And  as  he  blew  the 
spurts  of  his  remaining  blood  he  rained  upon  me  a  crimson  gory  dew; 
and  I  rejoiced  no  less  than  beneath  the  sweet  rain  of  heaven  doth  the 
corn  when  it  bursts  from  the  swelling  sheath.  So  stands  the  case, 
nobles  of  Argos;  be  glad  of  it,  if  ye  will.  For  me,  I  triumph  in  it." 
Later  we  find  this  grim  note  of  triumph  carried  even  further  with  fine 
touches  of  irony:  "Barest  thou  say  the  deed  was  mine?  Imagine 
not  that  I  am  Agamemnon's  spouse.  Nay,  in  the  shape  of  this  dead 
man's  wife,  the  bitter  avenging  fiend  of  the  race,  long  since  provoked 
by  Atreus,  the  cruel  feaster,  hath  made  by  this  full-grown  victim  pay- 
ment for  those  slain  babes."  And  again:  "By  my  hand  he  fell,  he 
died ;  and  we  will  bury  him,  not  with  weeping  of  his  household,  no,  but 
Iphigenia  his  daughter,  as  is  fit,  will  meet  her  father  with  joy  at  the 
swift  passage  of  the  sorrowful  ford,  and  fling  her  arms  about  him  with 
a  kiss."  There  is  no  moment  of  remorse,  no  hint  of  hesitation  about 
Clyaemnestra.  Ruthlessly  she  carries  out  her  plans  and  exultingly 
she  justifies  it. 

Such  a  murder  could  not  go  unavenged.  According  to  the  legend, 
Orestes,  Agamemnon's  son,  absent  from  home,  a  mere  boy,  at  the  time 
of  the  murder,  returns  in  due  time,  kills  his  mother  and  .^^^gisthus, 
wanders  for  a  time  pursued  by  the  Furies,  and  is  ultimately  purified 
by  a  meeting  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  a  meeting  at 
which  Athene  presides  and  at  which  Apollo  acts  as  counsel  for  the 
defendant.      In  his  revenge  he  is  greatly  aided  by  his  sister  Electra, 
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who,  in  the  Sophoclean  version,  has  been  the  means  of  conveying  him 
into  safety  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  To  tTie  student  of  comparative 
drama,  Electra  and  the  plots  of  the  plays  in  which  she  appears  form 
a  peculiarly  interesting  study,  this  being  the  only  subject  in  regard  to 
which  plays  of  all  three  dramatists  have  survived.  As  a  human  per- 
sonage perhaps  she  is  less  interesting.  Wrapped  up  as  she  is  in  the 
memory  of  her  father,  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  revenge,  in  an 
attitude  of  necessai'y  and  constant  antagonism  to  her  mother,  she  lives 
an  embittered  life,  and  to  the  modern  reader  is  apt  to  seem  somewhat 
hard  and  unlovely.  A  weaker  nature  would  have  given  in  to  the 
usurpers,  as  her  sister  Chrysothemis  does;  a  stronger  one  might  have 
taken  vengeance  into  her  own  hands,  or  sought  relief  in  flight  or  death. 
Her  part  (and  it  was  not  open  to  the  dramatists  to  vary  this)  was  to 
wait,  a  part  made  all  tDe  more  difficult  by  her  contempt  for  her  sister 
Chrysothemis,  by  the  trivial  and  sordid  hardships  to  which  she  was 
exposed,  and  which  her  sister  by  yielding  had  escaped;  and  (a  thing 
which  a  Greek  woman  felt  keenly)  by  the  feeling  that  youth  was  slip- 
ping by  without  the  opportunity  of  a  suitable  marriage.  The 
Sophoclean  play  is  to  modern  taste  disfigured  by  wordy  and  not  very 
dignified  recrimination  between  mother  and  daughter,  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  The  Euripidean  plot  is  vul- 
garized by  the  fact  that  Electra  has  been  forcibly  married  to  a  peasant 
as  the  surest  way  of  keeping  her  out  of  mischief.  In  J^schylus  alone, 
Electra's  attitude  of  religious  exaltation,  of  waiting  on  the  will  of 
heaven,  enables  her  to  wait  with  dignity.  Yet,  if  we  look  below  the 
surface,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  something  very  heroic  in  this  wait- 
ing. To  endure  the  daily  slights  and  insults  of  her  mother^  to  find  her 
sister,  who  should  have  felt  her  father's  death  no  less  keenly  than  her- 
self, deserting  her,  to  suffer  the  feeling  in  moments  of  despondency 
that  she  was  wasting  her  life  for  a  chance  that  might  never  come — all 
'this  requires  a  strength  and  nobleness  of  character  of  no  common 
order.  ''  Where,"  she  cries  in  her  despair,  "  where  are  gone  the  power- 
ful lords  of  the  dead?  Behold,  ye  powers  of  vengeance  invoked  by  the 
slain,  behold  how  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Atreus  are  now  for  ever 
desperate,  behold  the  dishonour  of  their  palace!  O  Zeus,  whither 
can  one  turn?  " 

Leaving  now  the  somewhat  gloomy  chronicles  of  Agamemnon  and 
his  kin,  let  us  seek  the  breezier  atmosphere  of  the  other  group  of  the 
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legends  connected  with  the  fall  of  Troy,  those  which  centre  around  the 
name  of  Odysseus.  A  mere  mention  must  suffice  of  the  minor  char- 
acters concerned  in  this  fascinating  story; — of  Ino,  who  throws 
Odysseus  her  wimple  to  save  him  from  drowning;  of  Calypso,  the 
island  goddess  who  keeps  him  prisoned  in  her  island,  "longing  that  he 
should  be  her  husband";  of  Circe,  the  enchantress  who  had  beguiled 
all  previous  comers  with  her  spells  and  turned  them  into  beasts,  but 
was  mastered  by  Odysseus;  of  Eurydice,  the  aged  nurse  who  recog- 
nized him,  in  spite  of  his  disguise,  by  the  scar  on  his  leg.  Penelope, 
however,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  word.  Waiting  wearily 
through  ten  years,  faithful  to  her  absent  husband  in  spite  of  the  solici- 
tations of  many  wooers,  finding  her  own  son  Telemachus  turning 
against  her  and  bidding  her  marry  one  of  the  many,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  intolerable  state  of  things  in  the  house — she  has  been  in  all  ages  the 
type  of  constancy.  The  story  of  her  web  is  one  of  the  best  known  in 
all  literature,  how  she  wove  it  during  the  day  and  undid  it  at  night, 
having  promised  to  give  a  definite  answer  as  soon  as  it  was  finished. 
Xot  less  indicative  of  character  is  the  way  in  which  she  received  and 
listened  to  wanderers  and  soothsayers  in  hope  of  sorne  news  of  her 
absent  lord,  her  eager  woman's  heart  half-believing  even  when  her 
reason  warned  her  of  the  fraud.  Yet  when  Odysseus  does  come  and 
slays  the  wooers,  she  is  the  last  to  accept  him  as  being  really  he,  and  to 
test  him  she  tells  Eurydice,  ''  Come,  lay  him  his  strong  bed  without  the 
stablished  chamber  which  he  himself  did  build.  Take  forth  the  strong 
bed  and  lay  the  bedding  thereon,  the  rugs  and  the  blankets  and  the 
bright  coverlets."  And  Odysseus  replies,  reminding  her  how  the  bed 
had  been  built  into  the  stump  of  a  tree,  so  that  it  could  not  be  moved. 
"  Thus  he  spake,  and  straightway  her  knees  and  her  heart  did  yield, 
and  she  recognized  the  tokens,  those  dear  tokens  whereof  Odysseus 
spake.  And  then  she  burst  into  tears  and  ran  straight  towards  him, 
and  cast  her  arm  about  the  neck  of  Odysseus  and  kissed  his  head." 

The  last  of  the  Homeric  dames  which  I  propose  to  mention  is  also  to 
my  mind  the  most  charming,  indeed  one  of  the  most  charming  women 
in  Greek  or  in  any  literature.  Her  name  is  Nausikaa,  daughter  of 
Alkinous  the  Great-hearted.  There  is  nothing  heroic  about  her;  she 
does  not  murder  her  husband,  or  desert  him,  or  wait  ten  years  for  him. 
She  does  nothing  more  heroic  than  taking  out  the  family  linen  to  the 
wash,  and  confronting  a  very  unclothed  Odysseus  in  the  process.     For 
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all  that  she  is  a  very  delightful  person.  Odysseus  has  been  ship- 
wrecked, or  rather  raft-wrecked,  in  Scheria,  the  land  of  the  Phteacians. 
Athene,  always  his  friend  and  guardian,  contrives  a  welcome  for  him: 
"  And  she  set  forth  to  go  to  the  chamber  daintily  dight,  wherein  slept 
a  maiden  like  unto  the  deathless  goddesses  in  beauty  and  stature,  even 
Nausikaa,  daughter  of  Alkinous  the  Great-hearted;  and  beside  her  were 
two  hand-maidens,  dowered  with  beauty  from  the  Graces,  on  either 
side  of  the  door-posts;  and  the  glowing  doors  were  shut.  And  she, 
like  a  breath  of  wind,  sped  unto  the  maiden's  couch,  and  stood  above 
her  head  and  spake  a  word  unto  her,  taking  the  form  of  the  daughter 
of  Dymas,  that  mariner  renowned,  a  maiden  of  her  own  age  who  was 
the  joy  of  her  heart.  In  likeness  of  her  spake  Athene  the  bright- 
eyed:  '  Nausikaa,  how  is  it  that  thy  mother  hath  so  careless  a  daughter? 
The  glorious  raiment  thou  leavest  lying  all  unheeded,  and  the  day  of 
thy  marriage  is  nigh  at  hand,  that  day  when  thou  must  needs  be  fairly 
robed  thyself,  and  find  fair  raiment  also  for  those  that  bear  thee  com- 
pany; for  from  these  things  goeth  forth  good  report  among  men,  and 
thus  doth  thy  father  have  joy,  and  thy  noble  mother.  Xay,  let  us  go 
forth  to  wash  the  clothes  at  dawn  of  day.'  As  soon  as  day  breaks, 
Nausikaa  goes  to  her  father:  'Papa,  dear,  wilt  not  harness  me  the 
waggon,  the  lofty  waggon  with  fair  wheels,  that  I  may  take  the 
glorious  raiment  unto  the  river  to  wash  it,  all  the  raiment  that  lieth 
soiled?  And  for  thyself,  'tis  fitting  that,  when  thou  are  among  the 
princes,  thou  shouldest  hold  council  wearing  clean  raiment.  And 
thou  hast  five  sons  within  the  halls;  two  are  married,  three  are  lusty 
bachelors;  and  they  do  ever  desire  to  wear  new-washen  raiment  when 
they  go  to  the  dance;  and  all  these  things  are  a  care  to  my  heart.'  So 
she  spake  for  she  felt  shame  to  name  outright  joyous  marriage  to  her 
dear  father;  but  he  saw  it  all,  and  made  answer,  '  I  grudge  thee  not 
mules,  dear  child,  nor  aught  else.'  "  So  she  and  her  hand-maidens  go 
out  a  mile  or  two  to  the  washing-troughs,  flat  basins  of  stone  let  into 
the  course  of  the  stream.  Then  they  fall  to  playing  catch.  Xausikaa 
throws  the  ball  to  one  of  her  maidens;  she  misses  it,  and  it  falls  into 
the  stream.  A  cry  is  raised,  and  Odysseus,  who  has  passed  the  night 
curled  up  among  dry  leaves,  awakes.  He  strips  off  a  bough  of  a  tree 
for  clothing,  and  in  this  somewhat  unconventional  costume  presents 
himself  before  the  princess.  The  hand-maidens  fly  in  terror,  but' 
"  Athene  put  courage  into  the  heart  of  the  maiden."    She  stands  her 
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ground,  and  Odysseus  begs  raiment  of  her  and  asks  for  directions.  She 
takes  him  with  her  till  they  get  near  the  town,  and  then  bids  him 
follow  by  himself,  fearing  the  reproaches  of  the  people:  "  And  I  myself 
should  be  wroth  with  another  maiden  who  did  such  things,  who  held 
converse  with  men  without  the  will  of  her  father  and  mother."  After- 
wards Odysseus  is  received  into  the  palace;  the  Queen  recognizes  the 
make  of  the  cloth  he  is  wearing,  and  the  previous  meeting  is  explained. 
After  some  athletic  games  and  dancing.  King  Alkinous  gives  him  a 
ship  and  crew  to  take  him  home,  and  thus  the  princess  bids  him  good- 
bye: "Fare  thee  well,  stranger,  that  one  day  when  thou  art  in  thine 
ow^n  fatherland  thou  mayst  remember  me,  that  unto  me  first  thou  dost 
owe  the  price  of  life."  And  to  her  in  answer  spake  Odysseus  the 
Crafty:  "  Nausikaa,  daughter  of  Alkinous  the  Great-hearted,  may 
Zeus  thus  appoint  it,  the  thunderer,  the  husband  of  Here,  that  I  may 
come  home  and  see  the  day  of  my  return.  So  even  there  will  I  make 
prayer  unto  thee  as  unto  a  goddess,  all  my  life  for  ever;  for  thou  didst 
give  me  life,  lady."  We  seem  to  see  her  gazing  wistfully  after  him, 
such  a  man  as  she  had  never  known,  a  man  who  for  the  sake  of  home 
and  Penelope  could  refuse  even  her  father's  offer  of  her  hand. 

Turning  now  aside  from  the  Trojan  cycle,  let  us  consider  some  of 
the  other  heroines  of  Greek  Tragedy.  Two  are  connected  with  the 
Heracles  legend,  Alcestis  and  Deianira.  Alcestis  is  one  of  the  best 
known  names  in  all  Greek  legend.  The  story  tells  how  Admetus, 
having  won  the  boon  of  escaping  death  if  he  could  find  another  to  take 
his  place,  asks  first  his  father  and  his  mother,  but  can  find  none  to  go 
down  to  death  in  his  stead  but  Alcestis,  his  wife;  how  Heracles  comes, 
wrestles  with,  and  overcomes,  death  and  restores  Alcestis  to  her  hus- 
band. To  a  modern  reader  the  extraordinarily  mean  and  pusillani- 
mous conduct  of  Admetus  is  apOo  detract  so  far  from  the  beauty  of 
the  legend  that  we  can  hardly  do  justice  to  the  heroism  and  devotion 
of  Alcestis.  It  is,  however,  a  devotion  almost  unsurpassable.  To 
leave  the  light  of  day  and  the  joy  of  life,  to  leave  her  own  children  to 
grow  up  without  a  mother's  care,  and  all  this  Without  hope  of  a  life 
hereafter — this  constitutes  her  a  heroine  indeed.  Our  sole  literary 
authority  is  the  play  of  Euripides,  which  Browning  has  given  us  in 
English,  enshrined  in  "  Balaustion's  Adventure." 

Deianira  is  a  figure  almost  more  pathetic.  Carried  off  to  be  the 
wife  of  Heracles,  she  has  lived  with  him  many  happy  years.      At  last 
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an  unusually  long  absence  of  her  husband  from  home  rouses  her  fears; 
a  messenger  comes  that  Heracles  is  returning  bringing  with  him  some 
captive  maidens.  The  maidens  come  first;  Heracles  tarries  behind  to 
offer  sacrifice.  Deianira's  joy  in  the  return  of  her  lord  is  dashed  with 
the  fear  that  such  a  fate  might  some  day  be  that  of  children  of  her 
own.  One  of  them  especially  attracts  her  notice;  she  learns  at  last 
that  it  is  lole,  daughter  of  Eurytu^,  and  that  Heracles'  passion  'for  this 
girl  had  led  to  the  whole  war.  She  sees  herself  supplanted,  and  her 
joy  in  her  lord's  return  is  gone.  "  Now  we  twain  are  to  share  the  same 
husband;  such  is  the  reward  that  Heracles  has  sent  me,  he  whom  I 
called  true  and  loyal,  for  guarding  his  home  through  all  that  weary 
time.  With  him  I  have  no  thought  of  anger,  but  to  live  with  her 
beneath  the  same  roof — what  w^oman  could  endure  it?  For  I  see  that 
the  flower  of  her  age  is  blooming,  while  mine  is  fading;  and  the  eyes  of 
men  love  to  cull  the  bloom  of  youth  and  turn  aside  from  the  old.  But 
anger  ill  beseems  a  woman  of  understanding.  I  will  tell  you,  friends, 
how  I  hope  to  find  deliverance  and  relief."  To  her  sweet  womanly 
soul  comes  no  thought  of  revenge.  "  lole  is  beautiful  and  Love  is  all 
powerful,  and  no  one  is  to  blame  " — thus  runs  her  thought.  But 
could  she  not  in  some  way  win  back  his  love?  Yes;  she  has  a  charm, 
the  blood  of  the  Centaur  shot  by  Heracles  for  insulting  her,  a  philtre, 
he  told  her,  to  win  back  a  husband's  love.  She  smears  a  robe  with 
this  and  will  send  it  to  Heracles,  bidding  him  wear  it  as  he  offers 
sacrifice.  "  May  deeds  of  wicked  doing,"  she  says,  "  be  ever  far  from 
my  thoughts  and  from  my  knowledge,  as  I  abhor  the  women  who 
attempt  them.  But  if  in  any  wise  I  may  prevail  against  this  girl  by 
love-spells,  the  means  are  ready  unless  ye  deem  I  act  too  rashly;  if  so, 
I  will  desist."  Reassured  by  the  women  of  the  chorus,  she  does  send" 
it.  Then  a  tuft  of  wool,  which  she  had  used  to  anoint  the  robe, 
shrivels  up  when  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  and  she  grows  afraid:  "I 
see  that  I  have  done  a  fearful  deed.  Why  should  the  monster,  in  his 
death-throes,  have  shown  goodwill  to  me  on  whose  account  he  was 
dying?  Impossible.  No,  he  was  cajoling  me  in  order  to  slay  the 
man  who  had  smitten  him,  and  I  gain  the  knowledge  of  this  too  late. 
Yes;  I  alone,  unless  my  foreboding  proves  false,  I,  wretched  one,  must 
destroy  him.  For  I  know  the  arrow  which  made  the  wound  did  scathe 
even  to  the  god  Cheiron,  and  it  kills  all  that  it  touches.  And  since 
'tis  this  same  black  venom  in  the  blood  that  hath  passed  out  through 
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the  wound  of  Nessus,  must  it  not  kill  my  lord  also?  I  ween  it  must. 
Howbeit,  I  am  resolved  that,  if  he  is  to  fall,  at  the  same  time  I  also 
shall  be  swept  from  life."  Then  comes  Hyllus,  their  son,  with  the 
news  that  Heracles  is  dying,  and  accuses  Deianira  as  a  murderess.  She 
goes  forth  to  her  chamber  and  then  (the  aged  nurse  tells  the  story) 
"  she  sprang  up  and  sat  in  the  midst  of  her  bed;  her  tears  burst  forth 
in  burning  streams,  and  thus  she  spake,  '  O  bridal  chamber  mine,  fare- 
well now  and  for  ever,  never  more  shall  thou  receive  me  to  rest.'  She 
said  no  more,  but  with  a  vehement  hand  loosed  her  robe,  where  the 
golden-wrought  brooch  lay  above  her  breast,  baring  all  her  left  side 
and  arm.  Then  I  ran  with  all  my  strength,  and  warned  her  son  of  her 
intent,  but  lol  in  the  space  between  my  going  and  our  return,  she  had 
driven  a  two-edged  sword  through  her  side  to  the  heart."  And  so  the 
tender,  pathetic  life  is  over. 

In  Medea  we  see  the  workings  of  a  fiercer  and  more  savage 
jealousy.  Jason,  whom  she  had  aided  to  win  the  Golden  Fleece,  at 
length  brings  home  a  younger  bride — Glance,  daughter  of  Creon.  No 
thought  of  winning  back  his  love  is  hers,  no  thought  of  the  overmaster- 
ing power  of  passion.  Revenge  she  must  have — revenge  on  both  Glauce 
and  her  lover.  First  she  secures  a  place  of  refuge  with  ^geus,  King 
of  Athens.  Then  she  persuades  Jason  that  she  is  completely  recon- 
ciled to  his  new  marriage:  "Why  should  I  be  an  enemy  to  the  lords 
of  the  land,  and  to  my  husband,  who  doth  what  is  best  for  me,  marry- 
ing a  princess  and  rearing  new  children  to  be  brothers  to  mine? " 
Then  she  bids  farewell  to  her  children,  whom  she  resolves,  after  much 
hesitation  to  kill  to  complete  her  revenge:  "No  more  will  ye  behold 
me  with  your  loving  eyes.  Ah,  why  gaze  ye  on  me,  my  children? 
Why  do  you  smile  thus  for  the  last  time?  Ah,  what  can  I  do?  My 
heart  fails  me  as  I  behold  my  children's  merry  eyes.  Nay,  I  cannot 
do  it.  Farewell,  my  old  resolves.  I  will  take  my  children  with  me 
from  the  land.  .  .  Yet  do  I  wish  to  let  my  foes  go  unpunished,  and 
myself  gain  but  scorn?  I  needs  must  dare  the  deed."  (She  has 
already  sent  to  Glauce  a  present  of  a  rich  robe  smeared  with  burning 
poison).  She  continues:  "  All  is  resolved  and  there  is  no  escape.  The 
princess  hath  even  now  the  garland  upon  her  head,  even  now  she 
perishes  wrapt  in  the  robe;  this  know  I  well.  Now  I  go  a  most  woeful 
journey,  and  shall  send  these  my  children  on  a  journey  yet  more  woeful. 
My  children,  grant  that  your  mother  may  embrace  you.       O  darling 
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hands  and  darling  lips,  noble  faces  and  noble  forms,  fare  you  well. 
But  be  your  faring  well  in  another  world;  all  happiness  in  this  world 
hath  your  father  wrested  from  us."  So  the  children  are  slain.  Glance 
meanwhile  has  died  a  miserable  death  through  the  poisoned  robe, 
which  Medea  has  sent  as  a  present  by  the  hands  of  the  children. 
Medea  departs  to  Athens  exulting  to  Jason  in  her  deed:  "Father 
Zeus  knows  well  all  that  thou  hast  done  and  what  thou  hast  suffered. 
It  was  not  to  be  that  thou  shouidst  do  dishonour  to  our  marriage  and 
live  a  happy  life,  mocking  me."  The  contrast  between  the  two,  Medea 
and  Deianira,  comes  out  perhaps  all  the  more  clearly  from  the  simil- 
arity in  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  plots  of  the  two  plays.  One 
is  fierce,  passionate,  revengeful,  caring  not  what  she  suffers,  if  she  can 
but  inflict  harm;  the  other  has  no  thought  of  anger  or  revenge;  she 
longs  merely  to  win  back  her  husband's  love,  and  finds  life  intolerable 
when  she  learns  what  a  cruel  fate  she  has  unwittingly  inflicted  upon 
him. 

The  last  of  these  Greek  heroines  is  also  the  greatest,  the  greatest 
in  the  heroism  of  her  deed,  and  greatest,  too,  in  having  had  one  of  the 
matchless  masterpieces  of  the  world's  literature  consecrated  to  her — 
Antigone.  When  Oedipus,  discovering  the  horrible  deeds  which  he 
had  unknowingly  committed,  had  blinded  himself  and  went  wandering 
over  the  earth,  it  was  Antigone,  his  daughter,  who  went  with  him,  to 
guide  his  blind  steps  and  share  his  life  among  the  rough  woodland 
ways.  When  the  end  came,  when  the  gods  led  him  to  the  grove  of  the 
kindly  Goddesses,  and  thus  signified  that  his  purification  was  accom- 
plished, then  only  did  she  leave  him  to  pass  on  his  mysterious  way  to 
the  underworld.  Then  followed  the  strife  between  the  two  brothers, 
Eteokles  defending  Thebes,  Polynikes  attacking  it.  The  invaders 
were  repulsed,  but  the  brothers  fell  by  the  hands  of  each  other. 
Antigone  and  her  sister  Ismene  had  meanwhile  returned  to  Thebes. 
Creon  issues  a  proclamation  that  no  one  is  to  bury  Polynikes.  Anti- 
gone determines  to  do  so,  and  announces  this  intention  to  Ismene,  ask- 
ing her  to  join.  On  her  refusal,  Antigone  does  the  deed  alone.  We 
must  remember  that  the  rite  of  burial  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as 
peculiarly  sacred,  as  a  duty  that  could  under  no  circumstances  be 
omitted.  Antigone  knows  well  that  she  is  braving  the  laws  of  her 
countiy,  that  she  is  sacrificing  her  young  life  and  all  the  promise  of  a 
happy  union  with  Haemon,  Creon's  son.     Yet  she  sees  her  duty  clear 
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before  her.  "  Carest  thou  not,"  says  Creon,  "  for  the  laws  of  the 
state?  ■'  "  I  heed  not  man's  law  but  the  eternal  laws  of  God." 
''  But  he  was  an  enemy  to  thee  and  thine."  "  It  is  not  mine  to  share 
in  hate  but  to  share  in  love."  In  spite  of  the  pleadings  of  Haemon, 
Creon  is  fixed  in  his  resolve.  Antigone  must  die;  "I  will  take  her 
where  the  path  is  loneliest,  and  hide  her  in  a  rocky  vault,  with  so  much 
food  set  forth  as  piety  prescribe,  that  the  state  may  avoid  a  public 
"Stain.  And  then  praying  to  Death,  the  only  god  whom  she  worships, 
perchance  she  will  obtain  release  from  her  fate;  or  else  will  learn  at 
last,  though  late,  that  it  is  lost  labour  to  revere  the  dead."  And  so 
Antigone  is  led  out  to  death.  "  See  me,"  she  says,  "  citizens  of  my 
fatherland,  setting  forth  on  my  last  way,  looking  my  last  on  the  sun- 
light that  is  for  me  no  more.  No;  Death,  who  gives  sleep  to  all,  leads 
me  living  to  Acheron's  shore.  No  portion  have  I  had  in  the  chant 
that  brings  home  the  bride,  nor  hath  any  song  been  mine  for  the 
crowning  of  espousals;  my  spouse  shall  be  the  Lord  of  the  Dark  Shore." 
The  chorus  made  some  effort  to  console  her,  by  dwelling  on  the  glory 
of  her  deed,  but  the  thought  of  impending  death  has  overshadowed 
such  comfort.  "  My  tomb,"  she  says,  "  my  bridal  chamber,  eternal 
prison  in  the  caverned  rock,  whither  I  go  and  find  mine  own,  those 
many  who  Tiave  perished,  whom  Persephone  hath  received  among  the 
dead.  Last  of  all  shall  I  pass  thither,  wretched  above  them  all,  before 
the  term  of  my  life  is  spent.  But  I  cherish  good  hope  that  my  coming 
will  be  welcome  to  my  father  and  pleasant  to  thee,  my  mother,  and 
welcome,  brother,  to  thee.  For  when  ye  died,  with  mine  own  hands 
I  washed  and  dressed  you,  and  poured  drink  offerings  at  your  graves, 
and  now,  Polynikes,  'tis  for  tending  thy  corpse  that  I  win  such  recom- 
pence  as  this.  .  .  Behold  me,  princes  of  Thebes,  the  last  daughter 
of  the  house  of  your  kings;  see  what  I  suffer,  and  from  whom,  because 
I  feared  to  cast  away  the  fear  of  Heaven."  And  thus  Antigone  goes 
to  her  doom.  What  matter  that  an  attempt  is  made  later,  owing  to 
the  warnings  of  the  seer  Teiresias,  to  rescue  her;  that  she  is  found  to 
have  committee  suicide;  that  Haemon  shows  the  strength  of  his  love 
by  first  striving  to  slay  his  father,  and  then  by  slaying  himself;  that 
Eurydice,  his  mother,  can  then  bear  life  no  longer?  To  us  the  picture 
that  abides  in  the  memory  is  that  of  Antigone  led  forth  to  her  death, 
lamenting  her  fate,  yet  justifying  "  her  holy  crime,"  defiant,  sorrowing, 
strong  and  piteous,  and  infinitely  noble. 

PRANK  CARTER. 


HOLIDAYS. 


Four  days  will  I  remember, 
Whatever  time  may  bring, 

Four  days  set  in  September, 
Like  jewels  in  a  ring. 

That  perfect  golden  setting. 
Wherein  those  jewels  lay! 

No  time  can  bring  forgetting. 
Though  time  should  last  for  aye.. 

O  sweeter  than  all  flowers, 
Is  one  who  walked  the  fields. 

And  brighter  than  all  dowers 
Of  gems,  the  smiles  she  yields! 

Each  month  will  be  September, 

Each  day  a  jewel  rare, 
So  she  but  still  remember, 

And  wish  we  both  were  there. 


BARRY   DANE. 


LAWRENCE  BINYON. 


That  wise  and  liberal  thinker,  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  has  left  us, 
among  other  literary  legacies,  the  comfortable  saying,  "  Art  has  many 
mansions."  It  is  an  assurance  for  which  we  are  grateful,  because  it 
forms  a  way  of  escape  from  the  more  rigid  doctrines  of  the  exclusive 
school  of  critics.  Many  times  these  judicial  persons  have  tried  to 
restrict  the  path  of  the  artist,  and  to  lead  him  in  the  way  of  tradition 
and  correctness.  Many  times  the  aspiring  young  poet  has  disregarded 
counsel  and  followed  his  own  capricious  way — sometimes  to  oblivion, 
but  sometimes  to  the  heights  of  fame. 

Nowhere  can  w^e  find  better  illustrations  of  this  opposing  attitude 
of  critics  and  poets  than  in  the  literary  history  of  the  last  century. 
Fifty  years  ago,  Matthew  Arnold  prefaced  the  second  edition  of  his 
own  poems  with  a  didactic  essay  for  the  guidance  of  young  poets.  In 
it,  he  urged  as  the  best  discipline  and  preparation  for  writing,  thought- 
ful study  of  the  classics  and  imitation  of  their  great  models.  He 
vehemently  opposed  the  idea,  to  him  an  upstart  one,  that  a  state  of 
mind  presents  a  legitimate  object  for  the  poet's  art.  Like  the  Greeks, 
he  conceived  that  action  is  the  true  theme  for  imitation  in  verse.  And 
in  order  that  action  may  lend  itself  to  treatment  in  "  the  grand  style," 
it  should  be  far  removed  from  what  is  "  accidental  and  passing."  The 
ideal  of  a  remote  object  treated  in  the  grand  style  is  of  course  not 
applicable  in  the  case  of  lyric  poetry,  but  that  also  was  included  in 
Arnold's  final  word:  "  If  we  must  be  dilettanti;  if  it  is  impossible  for 
us,  under  the  circumstances  amidst  which  we  live,  to  think  clearly,  to 
feel  nobly,  and  to  delineate  firmly;  if  we  cannot  attain  to  the  mastery 
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of  the  great  artists — let  us,  at  least,  have  so  much  respect  for  our  Art 
as  to  prefer  it  to  ourselves;  let  us  not  bewilder  our  successors;  let  us 
transmit  to  them  the  practice  of  Poetry,  with  its  boundaries  and 
wholesome  regulative  laws,  under  which  excellent  works  may  again, 
perhaps,  at  some  future  time  be  produced,  not  yet  fallen  into  oblivion 
through  our  neglect,  not  yet  condemned  and  cancelled  by  the  influence 
of  their  eternal  enemy.  Caprice." 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  uttering  this  note  of  warning,  may  or  may  not 
have  been  thinking  of  Browning,  whose  earlier  volumes  were  at  the 
time  slowly  gaining  notice.  He  lived  to  admire  Browning,  but  he 
never  ceased  to  deplore  his  tendency  to  ignore  the  boundaries  and 
wholesome  regulative  laws  of  poetry.  For  half  a  century  Browning 
continued  to  ignore  them;  to  treat  actions  which  were  not  great  in  a 
style  which  was  frequently  not  grand;  to  perversely  choose  to  write  of 
states  of  mind  as  readily  as  of  actions;  to  mingle  past,  present  and  to 
come  in  his  multitudinous  themes;  and  in  all  this  bewildering  eccen- 
tricity to  bear  to  his  gradually  gathered  readers  the  conviction  that  his 
intellect  and  genius  were  sufiScient  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Browning  has  had  many  imitators.  The 
paths  which  he  followed  were  too  rough  for  unaccustomed  feet,  the 
heights  to  which  he  attained,  too  far  for  ordinary  ambition  even  to 
aspire  to.  But  his  principle — the  principle  of  individuality — was  fol- 
lowed again  and  again.  Matthew  Arnold  had  spoken  well  and  truly, 
but  he  spoke  as  a  purist  and  he  shared  the  fate  of  purists — his  words 
were  read  and  commended,  and — set  aside.  Not  only  did  transcendent 
genius  like  Browning's  choose  its  own  path,  but  lesser  poets  also  went 
waywardly.  There  must  have  been  much  to  try  Mr.  Arnold's 
patience,  in  the  art,  beautiful  as  it  was,  of  Rossetti  and  William  Morris; 
still  more,  had  he  lived  to  see  it  fully,  in  the  uneven  performance  of 
Mr.  Kipling.  All  the  austerity  and  restraint  of  classical  tradition, 
restriction  of  subject,  scrupulousness  of  manner  were  thrown  to  the 
winds;  and  it  seemed  as  though  exclusiveness  itself  were  to  be  the  only 
thing  excluded  from  the  catholicity  of  the  new  standards.  But  in  the 
many-ma nsioned  house  of  Art  every  school  finds  a  place.  The 
classical  tradition  has  never  really  died.  If  the  age  has  indeed  fol- 
lowed "  misbegotten,  strange  new  gods  of  song,"  it  has  not  failed  also 
to  keep  alight  the  flame  on  the  shrine  of  the  orthodox  faith. 

The  classical  school,  represented  in  this  latest  day  by  such  poets 
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as  Mr.  William  Watson,  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
Binyon,  has  not  broken  through  the  limitation  so  sadly  recognized  by 
Matthew  Arnold.  It  is  plain  that  its  followers  are  still,  in  a  sense, 
dilettanti.  They  have  not  yet  produced  the  great  works  which  Arnold 
longed  to  see.  But  within  narrower  bounds  than  his,  they  yet  share  in 
his  vision,  and  they  are  doing,  to  the  measure  of  their  ability,  what  he 
did  with  so  much  distinction.  "  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know 
what  were  good  to  do,"  Matthew  Arnold's  lyrics  and  elegies  had  been 
dramas  and  epics;  but,  with  an  excellent  restraint,  he  did  what  he 
could,  and  did  not  attempt  too  much.  He  was  true  to  his  principle  of 
not  bewildering  his  successors,  and  he  has  transmitted  a  practice  of 
poetry  which  some  of  them  have  been  not  slow  to  follow.  In  such  a 
poet  as  Mr.  Lawrence  Binyon  one  seems  to  recognize  a  descendant  of 
Matthew  Arnold  in  direct  literary  lineage. 

Born  the  son  of  an  English  clergyman,  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
School  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Binyon  has  by  natural  right 
inherited  the  classical  tradition.  While  at  Oxford,  he  joined  with 
three  friends  in  publishing  "  Primavera,"  a  little  book  of  lyrics  which, 
both  on  its  first  appearance  and  on  being  recently  reprinted,  received 
tributes  of  praise  more  decided  than  those  usually  accorded  to  under- 
graduate verse.  Of  his  collaborators  in  "  Primavera,"  one  was  Mr. 
Binyon's  cousin,  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  who  soon  forsook  the  university 
for  the  stage,  the  lyric  for  the  dramatic  muse,  and  in  so  doing  has 
gained  for  himself  fame.  Mr.  Binyon  stayed  on  to  win  the  Newdigate 
prize — following  again  the  excellent  practice  of  the  predecessors  whom 
he  emulated.  The  prize  poem,  in  accordance  with  another  tradition, 
passed  from  the  mystery  of  academic  approval  to  the  deeper  mystery 
of  oblivion. 

On  leaving  Oxford,  Mr.  Binyon  found  a  post  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  from  there  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  intervals  of 
arranging  catalogues  and  administering  the  affairs  of  prints  and  draw- 
ings, he  has  issued  fairly  frequent  little  volumes  and  single  pieces  of 
verse.  Some  of  these  found  a  place  in  the  "  Shilling  Garland,"  of 
which  Mr.  Binyon  was  at  one  time  editor,  others  are  scattered  here  and 
there  in  magazines.  There  are  enough  now  to  fill  a  good-sized  volume 
as  soon  as  a  collected  edition  shall  be  deemed  advisable.  The  poems 
are  chiefly  lyrical,  but  there  are  not  wanting  ventures  into  larger  ter- 
ritories, and  in  one  of  Mr.  Binyon's  latest  productions,  "  The  Death  of 
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Adam  ''  (The  Montlily  Review,  February,  1902),  we  have  something 
after  Matthew  Arnold's  own  heart:  a  great  subject — surely  remote 
enough — and  treated  after  the  models  of  the  grand  style. 

The  lyrics,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  in  a  minor  key.  Whatever 
the  subject  may  be — and  the  range  of  subjects  is  fairly  wide — a  strain 
of  pensive  reflection  is  almost  sure  to  come  into  the  song  sooner  or 
later.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  poetry  of  this  age  should  have 
for  its  burden  "  the  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.*'  In  Mr.  Binyon'a 
"London  Visions,"  we  have  it,  naturally,  strongly  emphasized;  but  it 
I)ervades  other  themes  as  well.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  sheer  beauty 
of  Nature  is  celebrated  in  lines  as  fresh  and  spontaneous  and  un- 
freighted  with  sad  philosophy  as  any  that  earlier  ages  can  show.  Such 
are  the  following  simple  couplets  on  "  An  April  Day." 

'•  Breezes  strongly  rushing,  where  the  North-West  stirs, 

Prophesying  Summer  to  the  shaken  firs; 

Blowing  brows  of  forest,  where  soft  airs  are  free, 

Crowned  with  heavenly  glimpses  of  the  shining  sea; 

Buds  and  breaking  blossoms  that  sunny  April  yields; 

Ferns  and  fairy  gTasses,  the  children  of  the  fields; 

In  the  fragrant  hedges'  hollow  brambled  gloom 

Pure  primroses  paling  into  perfect  bloom; 

Round  the  elm's  rough  stature,  climbing  dark  and  high, 

Ivy-fringes  trembling  against  a  golden  sky; 

Woods  and  windy  ridges  darkening  in  the  glow; 

The  rosy  sunset  bathing  all  the  vale  below; 

Violet  banks  forsaken  in  the  fading  light; 

Starry  sadness  filling  the  quiet  eyes  of  night; 

Dew  on  all  things  drooping  for  the  summer  rains; 
Dewv  daisies  folding  in  the  lonelv  lanes." 

Again,  the  very  exuberance  of  youth  breaks  through  the  lines  in 
the  fragment — 

"  O  Summer  sun,  O  moving  trees! 
O  cheerful  human  noise,  O  busy  glittering  street! 
What  hour  shall  Fate  in  all  the  future  find. 
Or  what  delights,  ever  to  equal  these; 
Only  to  taste  the  warmth,  the  light,  the  wind, 
Only  to  be  alive,  and  feel  that  life  is  sweet?  " 
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But  these  are  scarcely  typical  examples  of  the  collection.  Much 
more  characteristic  are  those  which  breathe  a  latter-day  weariness, 
such  as  the  one  beginning — "  The  Shrines  of  Old  are  Broken  Down  " — 
a  sigh  of  regret  voicing  the  feeling  of  a  sophisticated  age: 

"  Tired  of  Knowledge,  now  we  sigh 
For  a  little  mystery." 

Perhaps  the  most  appealing  verses  are.  those  simple  but  carefully 
fashioned  pieces  in  elegiac  or  lyric  form,  which  commemorate  some 
love  or  friendship,  set  forth  with  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  genuine 
but  carefully  guarded  emotion.  Such  are  the  dedicatory  verses,  "  In 
Carissimam  Memoriam,"  prefixed  to  the  Collected  Lyrics  of  1894.  Such 
is  also  the  single  stanza,  beginning — 

"  O  world,  be  nobler,  for  her  sake!  " 

At  times  the  influence  of  the  master  who  has  done  most  in  forming 
the  poet's  stlye  is  very  strongly  shown,  as  in  the  poem  which  opens: 

"  How  dark,  how  quiet  sleeps  the  vale  below! " 

The  impression  of  the  poem  is  scarcely  to  be  transferred  except  by 
citing  it  all,  but  the  most  characteristic  stanzas  partly  serve  the 
purpose: 

"  Alas!  and  can  sweet  Night  avail  to  heal 
Not  one  of  the  world's  wounds?     Must  I,  even  here, 
Still  listen  with  the  mind's  too  wakeful  ear 
To  that  sad  sound,  which  in  my  flesh  I  feel; 
Sound  of  unresting,  unrejoicing  feet. 

With  f everislT  steps  or  slow 

For  ever,  to  and  fro. 
Pacing  the  gay,  thronged,  friendless,  stony  street? 

Nature  is  free;  but  Man  the  eternal  slave 
Of  care  and  passion.     Must  I  deem  that  true? 
With  fields  and  quiet  have  we  nought  to  do. 
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Because  our  spirits  for  ever  crave  and  crave, 
And  never  found  their  satisfaction  yet? 

World,  is  thy  heart  so  cold, 

So  deeply  weary  and  old, 
That  thy  sole  business  is  but  to  forget? 

No!  No!  these  perfect  trees,  with  whispering  voice. 

These  flowers  that  have  to  thee  a  solace  been. 

And  yet  an  alien  solace,  so  serene 

They  live,  and  in  their  life  seem  to  rejoice. 

Life  how  unlike  to  thine!     These  flowers,  these  trees 

Are  children  of  one  birth  with  thee,  O  man." 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  poetry  of  this  strain  is  surely  in- 
spired by  the  poet  who  wrote: 

"  And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shining. 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silvei*'d  roll." 

Echoes  not  only  of  Matthew  Arnold,  but  of  Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son and  Shelley  occur,  but  Mr.  Binyon  is  in  no  sense  a  copyist.  He 
simply  shows  his  ancestry. 

The  somewhat  austere  ideal  imposes  its  own  limitations.  In 
choosing  it,  Mr.  Binyon  has  cut  himself  off  deliberately  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  direct  appeals  to  popular  sentiment.  He  has  not 
attempted  to  be  the  poet  of  imperialism  like  his  contemporaries,  Mr. 
Kipling  and  Mr.  Newbolt.  His  observation  and  sentiment  are 
academic,  and  his  verse  seldom  reflects  the  glow  of  passion.  To  such 
a  temperament  and  genius,  the  remote  classical  subjects  suggested  by 
Matthew  Arnold  are  the  most  attractive,  and  to  such  themes  Mr. 
Binyon  turns  most  naturally.  Even  when  he  writes  on  contemporary 
subjects,  he  is  quick  to  seize  upon  classical  analogies  and  illustrations. 
Among  the  "  London  Visions,"  he  has  a  sketch  of  a  Salvation  Army 
group,  of  whom  he  says: 

"  Not  of  to-day  nor  yesterday  your  home: 
Your  feet  have  danced  on  old  Cithaeron  hill 
Mad,  leafy  revels  at  the  W^ine-God's  will, 
And  your  flushed  bosoms  panted  in  the  gloom." 
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Ever-new  old  stories,  like  tliose  of  Niobe  and  Porphyrion,  furnish 
material  for  some  of  his  most  serious  efforts.  In  the  "  Niobe  "  are  some 
rememberable  lines: 

"Wise  Gods,  learn  one  thing  from  ephemeral  breath; 
They  only  love,  who  know  the  face  of  Death." 

And  these  that  wear  the  still  beauty  of  a  sculptured  tale: 

"  But  on  the  tenth  day  the  high  Gods  took  pity, 
And  in  the  fall  of  evening  from  their  seats 
In  heaven,  came  down  toward  the  silent  city, 
The  still,  forsaken  ways,  the  unechoing  streets: 
And  through  the  twilight  heavenly  faces  shone, 
But  no  man  marvelled;  all  yet  slumbered  on." 

For  the  subject  of  his  most  ambitious  poem,  Mr.  Binyon  has  chosen 
something  which  is  indeed  far  removed  from  what  is  "  accidental  and 
passing."  "  The  Death  of  Adam  "  is,  by  comparison  with  the  earlier 
pieces,  a  long  poem — some  seven  hundred  lines  of  admirable  blank 
verse.  Not  only  in  length,  but  in  sureness  of  touch,  in  smoothness  of 
form,  it  far  excels  the  earlier  poems.  The  choice  of  such  a  theme  and 
such  a  form  at  once  provokes  the  criticism  that  the  poet  is  rash  so  to 
challenge  comparison  with  his  mighty  predecessor  who  wrote  of  the 
fall  of  Adam.  But  Mr.  Binvon  has  saved  himself  from  such  com- 
parison  by  producing  something  so  utterly  dissimilar  from  Milton's 
epic  that  the  two  poems  can  hardly  be  thought  of  together. 

In  "  The  Death  of  Adam,"  there  is  no  theology,  no  allegorical' 
imagery,  no  weight  of  classical  learning.  The  scriptural  statement  of 
the  length  of  Adam's  days  is  literally  accepted,  and  it  is  tacitly 
assumed  that  from  the  day  of  the  murder  of  Abel,  death  was  unknown 
in  the  human  family  until  Adam  died.  These  facts  being  secured,  the 
scriptural  authority  is  lost  sight  of.  The  situation  is  put  before  us — of 
Adam,  a  patriarch,  old  beyond  our  power  of  imagining  age,  yet  pos- 
sessed of  strength  and  faculty  to  address  and  direct  his  immense 
family  of  sons,  agecl  and  young.  He  feels  the  approach  of  death,  and 
long-s  once  more  to  behold  his  first-born,  so  long  lost  to  him.  Obedient 
to  his  wish,  his  sons  try,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  gratify  him  by  sending 
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an  expedition  in  search  of  Cain.  On  their  return  without  the  wan- 
derer, Adam  resigns  himself,  takes  a  solemn  farewell  of  his  children 
and  of  Eve,  and  is  borne  away  to  die  within  sight  of  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  The  Hebraism,  the  glowing  colour,  the  elaborate  workman- 
ship and  wealth  of  gorgeous  ornament  which  make  "  Paradise  Lost " 
the  astonishing  monument  that  it  is,  are  conspicuously  lacking  here. 
"  The  Death  of  Adam  "  is  almost  severe  in  its  simplicity;  and  this  sim- 
plicity is  in  perfect  harmony  wuth  the  writer's  conception  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  children  of  Adam  are  represented  as  a  primitive  tribe, 
living  peacefully  by  their  toil  in  a  broad  valley.  No  shadow  rests 
on  them,  apparently,  of  the  wrath  of  God  for  their  parents'  disobedience. 
They  have  forgotten,  or  they  never  knew  of  the  tragedy  of  their 
brother's  death,  and  the  doom  of  his  slayer.  They  have  no  apprehen- 
sion for  the  future.  The  picture  is  too  peaceful,  but  it  is  startlingly 
suggestive  of  what  life  might  have  been  to  a  people  unweighted  yet 
with  experience  or  responsibility.  To  this  unthinking  tribe  of 
hunters  and  husbandmen  the  approach  of  death  bring-s  vague  trouble 
and  a  sense  of  mystery,  but  from  active  terror  they  are  preserved  by 
happy  ignorance: 

"  But  understanding  nothing  of  his  speech. 
That  yet  seemed  opening  some  mysterious  door 
Disclosing  an  horizon  all  unknown. 
His  children  listened,  touched  to  trouble  vague 
And  longing  without  name;  like  travellers 
Who  in  a  company  together  pass 
On  some  spring  evening  by  an  upland  road. 
And  as  they  travel,  each  in  thought  immersed, 
Klch  merchants,  wise  in  profitable  cares. 
Adventurous  youths,  and  timorous  old  men. 
Through  deepening  twilight  the  young  rising  moon 
Begins  to  cast  along  them  a  mild  gleam. 
And  shadows  trembling  from  the  wavside  trees 
In  early  leaf  steal  forward  on  the  ground 
Beside  them,  and  faint  balm  is  past  them  blown; 
Stealing  their  thoughts  away;  so  tenderly 
Were  Adam's  children  troubled  when  they  heard." 
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The  long-drawn  simile  in  the  above  passage  exemplifies  one  point 
in  which  Mr.  Binyon  has  followed  Milton,  and,  through  Milton,  the 
classical  traditon. 

Contrasted  with  the  uncomprehending  childishness  of  his  sons,  is 
the  unique  wisdom  of  Adam,  finely  indicated  in  the  words  given  to 
him: 

"  Look  well  on  me,  my  children,  wliom  ye  lose! 
Behold  these  eyes  that  have  w^ept  tears  for  you. 
Behold  these  arms  that  have  long  toiled  for  you: — 
These  hands  m  Paradise  have  gathered  fiowers; 
These  limbs,  which  ye  have  seen  so  wasted  down 
In  feebleness,  so  utterly  brought  low, 
They  grew  not  into  stature  like  your  limbs. 
I  wailed  not  into  this  great  world  a  child 
Helpless  and  speechless,  understanding  nought, 
But  from  God's  rapture  perfect  and  full-grown 
I  suddenly  aw^oke  out  of  the  dark." 

Enlightened  still  further  by  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  dying, 
Adam  suffers,  and  imj)arts  to  his  sons  some  of  his  suffering  of  appre- 
hension on  their  behalf.  Weakness  and  dissension  will  break  the 
tranquillity  of  the  children  of  men.  Yet  his  latest  vision  is  one  of 
hope,  and  the  poem  ends,  as  it  should  end,  in  order  to  preserve  its  calm 
effect,  with  a  strain  of  lofty  assurance. 

"  At  last  his  eyes  were  closing,  yet  he  saw 
Dimly  the  shapes  of  his  departing  sons. 
Inheriting  their  endless  fate;  for  them 
The  world  lay  free,  and  all  things  possible. 
Perchance  his  dying  gaze,  so  satisfied. 
Was  lightened,  and  he  saw  how  vast  a  scope 
Ennobled  them  of  power  to  dare  beyond 
Their  mortal  frailty  in  immortal  deeds. 
Exceeding  their  brief  days  in  excellence, 
Not  wdth  the  easy  victory  of  gods 
Triumphant,  but  in  suffering  more  divine; 
Since  that  which  drives  them  to  unnumbered  woes. 
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Their  burning  deep  unquenchable  desire, 
Shall  be  their  glory,  and  shall  forge  at  last 
From  fiery  pangs  their  everlasting  peace." 

That  this,  the  most  severely  classical  of  all  his  poems,  is  also  the 

most  original,  the  most  nobly  conceived  and  happily  executed,  is  the 

best   earnest   for   Mr.  Binvon's   future   work.       And   those  who,  like 

Matthew  Arnold,  wish  to  see  the  practice  of  poetry  maintained  in  its 

dignity  and  excellence,  have  here  something  on  which  to  build  their 

hope. 

SUSAN   ELIZABETH   CAMERON. 


AN  ADVOCATE. 


The  Judge's  hand  was  poised  to  stay 

The  sinner's  abject  pleading; 
A  radiant  shape,  in  gemmed  array, 
Came  boldly  interceding. 

"  And  who  are  you?  "  the  Mighty  cried, 

On  her  His  anger  turning. 
"  I  loved  him  once — and  still — "  replied 

The  spirit,  fondly  yearning. 

Then  on  them  twain  His  hand  He  laid, 

Forgiveness  full  bestowing, 
And  from  the  Presence  forth  they  strayed. 

With  gladness  overflowing. 


E.  T. 


SOME  RELICS  OF  AN  ANCIENT  FLORA. 


The  Beitrag  zur  Flora  der  Vorwelt,  by  Schlotheim  in  1804,  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  study  of  fossil  plants.  During  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century  the  researches  of  Sternberg,  Brongniart  and  Witham  served 
to  arouse  a  keener  interest  in  this  branch  of  knowledge — an  interest 
which  steadily  increased  until  the  time  of  what  may  be  called  the 
modern  period  in  botanical  science. 

The  revolution  in  methods  effected  by  Sachs  and  his  school  some 
forty-two  years  since,  found  expression  in  a  remarkable  activity,  due  to 
the  attractive  aspect  which  the  science  presented  in  its  new  dress. 
Young  men  fresh  from  college  and  fed  to  repletion  on  the  dry  bones  of 
the  older  science,  which  gave  an  undue  prominence  to  mere  termino- 
logy, were  quick  to  see  the  possibilities  of  the  new  science  as  then 
presented  to  them.  From  that  time  advancement  in  all  directions — 
Morphology,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and,  more  recently,  Ecology — has 
not  only  been  rapid,  but  founded  upon  an  enduring  basis.  Interest  in 
the  remains  of  plants  buried  in  the  rocks  lagged  apace,  however.  This 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  imperfect  character  of  the  material 
collected,  and  the  fact  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  leaves  and  other 
organs  of  slight  biological  value,  or  of  dissociated  fragments  of  struc- 
ture which,  taken  separately,  could  reveal  but  little  of  the  true  history 
of  the  organism.  It  thus  came  about  that  the  botanists  were  content 
for  the  most  part  to  leave  the  study  of  fossil  plants  in  the  hands  of  the 
geologists,  who  were  able  to  utilize  them  in  their  own  way  and  for 
their  own  special  ends,  but  without  particular  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  biological  laws.      With  the  gradual  accumulation  of  material, 
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however,  it  became  possible  to  restore  a  large  number  of  plants  and  to 
determine  a  fairly  connected  account  of  their  life-histories  and  places 
in  the  great  scale  of  life.  Thus  a  new  interest  was  excited,  and  it  has 
since  grown  apace,  as  the  possibility  of  securing  material  which  shall 
reveal  facts  of  biological  value  became  greater.  It  thus  happens  that 
within  the  last  decade  botanists  have  commenced  to  turn  their  eyes  in 
this  direction  as  a  field  rich  in  the  promise  of  fruitful  results  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  there  is  therefore  an  increasing  disposition  ta 
claim  as  their  own  a  field  which  they  have  too  long  been  content  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  special  qualifications  lie  in  widely 
different  directions,  but  to  whom,  nevertheless,  they  must  ever  remain 
under  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  the  extent  and  importance  of  what 
they  have  accomplished  in  paving  the  way  for  the  w^ork  which  now  lies 
before  us. 

The  application  of  modern  biological  methods  to  the  investigation 
of  fossil  plants  has  invested  the  science  of  pala^obotany  with  an  interest 
which  was  quite  unknown  ten  years  ago,  and  already  results  of  the 
greatest  value,  as  bearing  upon  the  law  of  evolution,  have  been 
obtained. 

In  adopting  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  one  commits  himself  to 
the  belief  that  the  great  natural  groups  of  plants  are  not  separate 
creations,  but  that,  like  their  individual  members,  they  continually 
approach  one  another  in  their  backward  extension  until  separate 
identity  becomes  merged  in  a  more  primitive  organism,  which  occupies 
the  position  of  a  common  ancestor.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  law 
that  the  spiral  generative  nuclei  of  certain  grasses  and  liliaceous 
plants,  or  the  motile  sperm  cells  which  Hirase,  Ikeno  and  Webber  have 
observed  in  the  cycads  and  yews,  come  to  have  a  deep  significance,  and 
afford  convincing  proof  that  such  vestigial  organs  represent  a  line  of 
descent,  which  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  remote  past,  in  organ- 
isms of  an  aquatic  habit. 

But  to  reverse  the  figure.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  the 
primitive  plant  was  a  unicellular  alga,  it  becomes  possible  to  conceive 
that,  throtigh  a  series  of  polymorphic  transitions,  there  has  arisen  a 
central  line  of  descent,  which,  though  nowhere  perfectly  continuous, 
nevertheless  gives  off,  at  frequent  intervals,  numerous  branches  or  side 
lines  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  may  be  compared,  in  general  outline, 
with  a  deliquescent  tree,  in  which  the  original  trunk  finally  dissolves 
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into  tlie  various  branches.  From  this  point  of  view  it  becomes  obvious 
that,  while  the  general  direction  of  development  is  maintained,  and 
while  the  series  as  a  whole  continually  enlarges,  individual 
members — branches — may  attain  full  development  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age  and  terminate  growth  in  their  particular 
directions,  while  other  branches  may  atrophy  and  disappear 
altogether,  the  energy  thus  released  contributing  to  the  further 
development  of  the  surviving  members.  As  the  relations  of 
members  are  always  established  through  their  more  primitive 
forms,  it  follows  that  the  disappearance  of  any  one  member  of  a 
series  may  break  the  continuity,  and  thus  destroy  all  evidence  of  the 
exact  succession.  Existing  groups  of  plants  are  in  precisely  this 
position.  The  gradual  extinction  of  more  primitive  forms  of  inter- 
mediate types  has  so  far  isolated  them  that,  while  their  study  generally 
reveals  important  characters  from  which  inferences  may  be  drawn  as 
to  their  origin  and  mutual  relations,  it  is  impossible  to  complete  the 
details  essential  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  succession. 
On  the  other  hand,  fossil  plants  generally — perhaps  we  may  say  all 
except  those  of  the  later  Tertiary,  which  are  in  most  cases  identical 
with  existing  species — represent  just  those  members  which  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  biological  tree  through  the  lapse  of  time,  and  it  is 
therefore  through  a  study  of  them  that  w^e  may  expect  to  obtain  the 
information  required  to  determine  the  real  origin  and  development  of 
plants.  It  is  from  this  particular  point  of  view  that  the  study  of 
pal^eobotany  acquires  the  exceptional  interest  now  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized. It  is  not  alone  the  possibility  of  discovering  new  and  important 
facts,  but  it  is  also  the  obscurity  of  the  facts  and  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding their  acquisition  which  imparts  such  a  zest  to  the  search. 

The  possibility  that  the  modern  Gymnosperms  had  their  origin  in 
the  Pteridophytes  has  long  been  entertained  as  a  working  hypothesis, 
and  many  detached  facts  have  from  time  to  time  given  colour  to  this 
belief.  But  opinion  has  been  divided  as  to  whether  they  were  of  simple 
or  multiple  origin.  While  their  general  aspect,  habits  of  growth  and 
other  features  suggested  that  the  cycads  might  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  ferns,  similar  facts  suggested  the  club-mosses  as  the  ancestral 
line  for  the  pines  and  conifers  generally. 

For  many  years  palseobotanists  have  been  familiar  with  certain 
leaves  of  a  fern-like  aspect,  as  found  abundantly  in  the  Palaeozoic  for- 
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mations.  From  their  general  aspect  and  structure,  they  were  generally 
referred  to  the  ferns,  to  which  they  were  also  related  by  certain 
characteristics  of  their  reproductive  structures.  In  the  same  beds 
fragments  of  stems,  well  known  since  the  time  of  Corda  and  Witham, 
have  been  recognized  as  presenting  a  structure  with  a  remarkable 
combination  of  cycadean  and  fllicinian  characters.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  decade  that  it  has  been  possible  to  find  the  various  parts  in 
such  relations  as  to  establish  the  connection  between  stems,  leaves  and 
fruit.  On  such  a  basis  it  became  possible  for  Potoni^  to  summarize 
the  results  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  the  fact  that  during  Car- 
boniferous time  there  was  a  great  family  of  plants  now  extinct,  com- 
bining the  characters  of  the  ferns  and  the  cycads,  and  standing  toward 
these  groups  in  the  relation  of  an  intermediate  step  in  their  develop- 
ment. This  achievement  is  expressed  in  the  name  cycadofllices  which 
Potoni^  applied  to  this  group  of  plants,  and  it  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  important  in  the  entire  history  of  paljeobotany, 
inasmuch  as  it  now  establishes  a  definite  sequence  between  the  lower 
forms  of  ferns  and  those  gymnosperms  which  are  represented  by  the 
cycads.  ]More  recently,  the  exceptionally  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  cvcads  now  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum  at  Washington,  and  of  Yale 
University,  have  been  brought  under  observation  by  Dr.  Wieland,  with 
the  result  that  additional  facts  of  great  significance  have  been  obtained,^ 
and,  by  the  aid  which  they  afford,  it  is  now  possible  to  gain  a  complete 
conception  of  the  general  sequence  in  the  various  phases  of  develop- 
ment, so  that  the  origin  and  development  of  the  cycads  has  been 
removed  from  the  position  of  a  working  hypothesis  to  that  of  ascer- 
tained fact.  Finally,  the  significance  of  the  motile  sperm  cells,  of  the 
cycads  becomes  clear,  as  it  is  now  possible  to  trace  them  back  step  by 
step  to  the  lower  ferns,  where  such  motile  organs  are  not  only  char- 
acteristic features,  but  where  also  they  are  developed  under  conditions 
which  correctly  indicate  their  aquatic  character. 

A  study  of  the  Carboniferous  flora  of  the  Loire  in  France  enabled 
Grand  Eury  and  Renault  to  complete  an  accurate  and  fairly  full  know- 
ledge of  the  genus  Cordaites  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  confirm  the  previous 
observations  of  Williamson,  that  the  problematical  Sternbergia  is  in 
reality  the  pith  of  these  plants.  Subsequently  it  became  possible  to 
identify  most  of  the  various  species  of  Dadoxylon  with  Cordaites,  and 
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thus  to  reduce  to  one  group  a  series  of  forms  of  hitherto  unl^nown 
relationship.  It  is  thus  possible  to  now  view  this  genus  in  the  light 
of  a  line  ancestral  to  the  modern  Coniferae,  which  reaches  back  through 
the  Permian  and  Carboniferous  ages  into  the  Devonian,  where  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  it  had  its  origin  in  some  of  the  primitive 
ferns  not  far  from  the  starting  point  of  the  Cycadofilices,  so  that  it  and 
the  latter  may  be  taken  to  represent  divergent  lines  of  descent  from  the 
same  or  very  nearly  related  ancestral  forms. 

By  reason  of  these  successive  steps  which  have  followed  one 
another  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  speculation  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Gymnosperms  has  been  reconciled,  with  the  result  that  this 
group  of  plants,  as  a  whole,  may  now  be  regarded  as  having  had  its 
origin  in  the  more  primitive  ferns. 

Interesting  as  these  lines  of  thought  may  be,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  present  paper  to  follow  them  into  the  numerous  channels  to 
which  they  naturally  lead,  but  rather  to  utilize  them  in  giving  emphasis 
to  certain  facts  of  interest  as  obtained  from  investigations  carried  on 
at  this  University  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Among  the  many  factors  which  influence  the  dispersal  of  plants 
and  their  ultimate  extinction,  changes  of  climate,  as  induced  by 
physical  alterations  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  intense  struggle  for 
existence  which  is  developed  wherever  plant  communities  are  to  be 
found,  are  probably  among  the  most  important.  In  the  course  of  a 
series  of  investigations  into  the  Interglacial  deposits  of  Canada,  it  has 
been  found  that,  out  of  a  total  of  eighty-one  species  of  plants  so  far 
found,  all  could  be  identified  with  species  now^  living.  It  was  neverthe- 
less observed  that  only  a  portion  of  them  are  now  to  be  found  within 
same  geographical  limits;  that  a  second  portion  may  be  found  only  in 
more  northern  regions,  while  yet  a  third  portion  may  only  be  found 
living  in  more  southern  localities.  As  these  three  groups  of  plants 
are  peculiar  to  beds  laid  down  at  different  times,  it  became  evident 
that  there  had  been  a  migration  during  glacial  times  in  such  a  way  as 
to  indicate  important  climatic  changes  attendant  upon  movements  of 
the  great  ice  sheet.  So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  shows  the  vegeta- 
tion to  have  been,  at  first,  that  of  a  mild  climate,  such  as  now  exists 
in  the  middle  United  States.  As  the  ice  sheet  subsequently 
advanced  toward  the  south,  the  plants  were  driven  out  and  succeeded 
by  more  boreal  types,  such  as  now  occur  in  Labrador  and  Quebec.      As 
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the  ice  sheet  finally  receded,  these  northern  types  also  retreated,  and 
gave  place  to  more  southern  forms,  such  as  now  flourish  in  the  same 
locality,  and  of  a  character  which  is  intermediate  between  the  first  two 
floras.  The  present  flora  thus  occupies  a  middle  position  between  that 
of  the  warmer  and  that  of  the  colder  climatic  periods.  One  of  the 
characteristic  plants  of  these  beds  is  the  common  American  larch 
(Larix  Americana).  Within  a  few  weeks,  specimens  of  this  plant  have 
been  identified  from  the  black  clays  of  Georgia,  but  as  the  tree  does  not 
now  exist  south  of  Pennsylvania,  it  afi:ords  conclusive  proof  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  more  northern  flora  was  pushed  southward  by  the 
glacier.  It  is  in  the  progress  of  these  and  similar  i)hysical  changes 
that  species  are  likely  to  disappear,  or  to  leave  behind  but  scanty 
remnants  of  their  former  luxuriance,  to  remind  us,  like  the  buffalo,  of 
the  prodigality  with  which  Nature  bestows  her  gifts,  and  the  apparently^ 
relentless  manner  in  which  she  removes  them  when  they  no  longer  fill 
an  appropriate  place  in  the  great  scheme  of  life. 

The  great  task  which  the  pakx^obotanists  of  the  future  have  set 
before  them  is  not  the  mere  ipassing  of  isolated  facts  descriptive  of 
fragmentary  material,  but  rather  the  interpretation  of  facts  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  admit  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of 
each  plant  or  the  type  to  which  it  belongs.  In  this  way  it  may 
eventually  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the  entire  series  of  phases  in  plant 
succession  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  exact  points  at  which 
divergences  have  arisen  and  new  types  have  been  formed,  and  thus  to 
bring  into  their  true  sequence  the  various  groups  of  extinct  and  exist- 
ing forms,  and  to  correlate  them  with  a  time  series  for  geological 
succession  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  plants  the  real  value  they  possess 
for  stratigraphical  purposes,  not  now  recognized. 

It  is  from  these  points  of  view  that  a  consideration  of  certain 
remarkable  survivals  appeals  to  us  at  the  present  moment,  since  they 
appear  to  have  nearly,  or  quite,  run  their  allotted  time,  and  it  cannot 
be  many  generations  before  the  natural  course  of  events,  joined  to  the 
ruthlessness  of  man,  brings  about  their  complete  obliteration. 

Among  existing  ferns,  there  are  few  representatives  possessing  a 
greater  degree  of  interest,  from  a  biological  point  of  view,  than  the 
very  small  group  comprised  in  the  family  Osmundacese,  which,  as  now 
known,  embraces  only  two  genera  and  about  ten  species.  Of  these, 
the  genus  Todea  is  undoubtedly  the  older,  and  it  likewise  represents 
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the  more  primitive  stock,  its  remains  being  found  in  rocks  of  far  greater 
antiquity  than  any  of  the  true  Osmundas.  Lipoid's  Todea  carries  our 
knowledge  of  these  plants  back  to  the  time  of  the  earlier  Coal  Mea- 
sures, and  near  to  that  point  in  the  development  of  the  ferns  as  a  whole, 
where  a  great  divergence  of  forms  was  initiated,  leading,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  continuation  of  the  main  line  through  a  diminishing  series, 
now  represented  by  the  Marattias  and  a  few  allied  forms,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  development  of  the  branch  which,  with  the  progress 
of  time,  was  continually  augmented,  and  has  led  to  the  development  of 
the  greater  number  of  ferns  as  they  are  known  to-day.  It  is  to  this 
branch  that  the  Todeas  belong,  and  their  remains  are  to  be  found  more 
or  less  abundantly  scattered  all  through  the  Carboniferous  and 
Permian  periods,  extending  into  the  Mesozoic  age,  where  a  great  diver- 
sity of  forms  appears.  This  genus  seems  to  have  been  greatly  restricted 
in  the  number  of  its  species,  so  far  as  our  earlier  knowledge  of  it  will 
permit  us  to  judge,  but  the  individual  representatives  were  numerous, 
and  distributed  over  a  very  wide  area  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
During  Jurassic  time  in  Europe,  this  wide  dispersion  was  particularly 
noticeable,  and  the  same  fact  was  also  true  of  its  occurrence  in 
America;  while  species  common  in  this  period  also  extended  into  the 
Cretaceous,  where  the  type  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment, for  all  the  remains  so  far  brought  to  notice  seem  to  indicate  be- 
yond much  doubt  that  a  very  marked  decline  must  have  occurred  about 
the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  or  early  in  Tertiary  time,  leading  to  the 
present  status  of  the  genus  as  one  of  the  smallest  known  among  ferns. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
material  representing  this  genus,  we  have  yet  to  find  any  remains  of 
stems.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  entirely  based  upon  the  characters 
of  the  foliage  and  fruit,  and  we  have  yet  to  gain  that  insight  into  the 
internal  structure  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  organism, 
through  which  alone  we  can  secure  a  clear  insight  into  the  relations 
in  which  it  stands  to  other  ferns.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  the 
facts  now  in  hand  will  permit  us  to  form  conclusions,  they  inform  us 
that  the  plants  were  chiefly  of  the  type  of  that  mammoth  Australian 
species  which  w^e  know  to-day  as  Todea  Barbara,  and  through  which 
it  is  possible  to  gain  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  general  form, 
size  and  habits  of  growth  of  the  extinct  forms.  Within  Tertiary  time, 
the  geographical  limit  of  the  genus  had  been  narrowed  down  until  it 
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was  brought  to  occupy  but  a  small  region  embraced  in  Australasia  and 
South  Africa. 

Todea  Superba  is  entirely  confined  to  the  limits  of  New  Zealand, 
as  is  also  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  representative  of  the  genus — 
Todea  Hymenophylloides.  Frasers  Todea  is  found  in  the  New 
Hebrides  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  only  rarely  in  Australia.  The  most 
remarkable  representative  of  the  group — ^the  one  which  not  only  has 
the  greatest  geographical  range,  but  which  also  represents  the  main 
line  of  descent — is  the  Todea  Barbara.  This  plant  occurs  somewhat 
abundantly  in  New  Zealand,  Van  Dieman's  Land  and  Australia, 
extending  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  in  South  Africa,  where,  however, 
the  conditions  do  not  appear  as  favourable,  and  the  plants  never  attain 
the  gigantic  size  to  be  found  in  Australia.  As  known  to-day,  this  plant 
consists  of  a  series  of  short  stems  about  six  to  nine  inches  in  height, 
which  are  combined  into  a  massive,  trunk-like  bod}^  of  great  weight  and 
often  of  great  age.  A  specimen  of  this  plant  was  sent  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  McGill  University  some  years  since  by  the  late  Baron  Ferd. 
von  Mueller  of  Melbourne.  It  was  the  tenth  of  eleven  similar  speci- 
mens which  had  been  found  at  various  times  and  distributed  among 
the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Europe  and  America.  It  had  a  reputed  age  of 
300  years,  and  weighed  nearly  two  tons.  These  specimens,  giants 
among  their  kind,  bear  the  same  relation  to  their  kindred  that  the 
Sequoias  of  to-day  bear  to  theirs,  not  only  with  respect  to  relative 
dimensions  and  age,  but  as  representatives  of  a  race  which  has  long 
since  passed  its  prime,  and  is  now  on  the  way  to  gradual  extinction. 

The  Todeas  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  really  belonging 
to  the  Osmundas,  as  stated  by  the  late  Baron  von  Mueller,  differing 
from  the  latter  in  habit  of  growth,  stature  and  certain  details  of  their 
internal  structure — differences  of  such  a  nature  as  to  suggest  that  in 
the  progress  of  development  two  slightly  divergent  lines  were  pro- 
duced, and  these  culminated  in  the  Todeas  and  Osmundas  as  we  now 
know  them. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Osmundas  does  not  extend  beyond  early 
Mesozoic  time,  and  it  is  chiefly  indicated  by  the  statement  of  Zeiller 
that  the  true  Osmundas  appear  at  the  base  of  the  Jurassic.  From  that 
time  onward,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  gradual  augmentation  until 
Cretaceous  time,  during  which  five  species  have  been  known  to  exist. 
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and  it  was  undoubtedly  during  that  period  that  the  genus  not  only 
attained  its  highest  development,  but  reached  its  greatest  geographical 
extension.  It  is  true  that  the  total  number  of  species  known  to-day 
somewhat  exceeds  that  of  Cretaceous  time,  but  they  are  of  depauperate 
form,  as  well  as  greatly  restricted  in  geographical  range,  in  both  of 
which  respects  they  give  evidence  of  changes  tending  to  extinction.  Of 
the  fossil  forms  found  within  Tertiary  time,  only  two  species  are 
known. 

Although  now  confined  to  comparatively  narrow  limits,  the  wide 
dispersion  of  these  plants  during  the  Cretaceous  has  left  its  impress 
upon  existing  types  as  expressed  in  their  geographical  distribution. 
One  species  is  entirely  confined  to  Hong  Kong;  another  to  Java  and 
Ceylon,  and  another  to  Japan.  The  three  species  which  are  common 
to  ^orth  America  are  also  of  very  wide  distribution,  and  they  probably 
stand  nearest  to  the  main  line  of  descent  for  the  genus  as  a  whole. 
Clayton's  fern  (Osmunda  Claytoniana)  i«  found  in  the  Himalayas  up  to 
an  elevation  of  10,000  feet.  In  North  America  it  ranges  northward 
from  Florida  to  Canada,  where  it  finds  its  western  limits  in  Manitoba. 
The  cinnamon  fern  (Osmunda  Cinnamomea)  occurs  in  Japan,  eastern 
Asia,  the  West  Indies,  Gautemala,  New  Granada  and  Mexico,  while  it 
also  extends  from  Florida  to  Canada,  with  its  western  limits  at 
Georgian  Bay. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  North  American  species  is  the  Royal 
fern  (Osmunda  Regalis),  not  only  because  of  its  very  wide  geographical 
range,  but  because  it  is  generally  regarded  as  that  species  which,  as  a 
whole,  best  typifies  existing  species  and  stands  nearest  to  those  which 
flourished  in  Cretaceous  time.  In  North  America  it  extends  from 
Florida  to  Canada  and  westward  to  the  Saskatchewan,  It  is  also  very 
widely  distributed  throughout  north-eastern  Asia,  India  and  Africa, 
while  in  the  New  World  it  is  also  found  ranging  as  far  southward  as 
Eio  Janeiro. 

The  Osmundas  are  distinguished  from  the  Todeas  by  their  hori- 
zontal, half  subterranean  and  branching  stems,  which  form  a  more  or 
less  extensive,  mat-like  growth,  from  which  the  densely  tufted  foliage 
rises.  The  stems  are  also  far  less  in  their  external  diameter  than 
those  of  Todea  Barbara,  due  to  the  degree  of  divergence  and  persist- 
ency of  the  leaf  stalks,  which  form  a  coarse  outer  envelope,  but  a  com- 
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parison  of  the  internal  structure  shows  very  slight  differences  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  stem  proper,  as  represented  by  its  central  axis. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  various  extinct  species,  like  that  of  the 
Todeas,  has,  until  very  recently,  rested  almost  wholly  upon  the  foliage 
and  fruit.  In  only  one  case  (Osmundites  Schemnicensis,  from  the 
Tertiary  of  Hungary)  has  it  been  enlarged  by  a  study  of  the  stem.  In 
1895-97,  some  collections  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  plants  which 
have  proved  of  the  highest  value  with  respect  to  the  structure  and 
phylogeny  of  the  Osmundas.  The  remains  first  studied  proved  to  be 
fragments  of  a  horizontal  fern  stem,  which,  in  its  general  habit  of 
growth,  must  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  North  American 
Osmundas  as  we  now  know  them.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  internal 
structure  gives  a  much  more  exact  insight  into  the  relationship  of  these 
plants  in  past  times.  It  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a  strik- 
ing similarity  in  detail  with  existing  types  as  found  in  Osmunda 
Kegalis,  while  in  a  few  details  also  the  resemblance  to  Todea  is  more 
than  suggested.  A  comparison  of  dimensions  shows  that  the  fossil 
plant — now  known  as  Osmundites  Skidegatensis,  in  reference  to  its  dis- 
covery at  Skidegate  Inlet — must  have  been  at  least  eight  times  larger 
than  existing  species  now  common  to  North  America,  of  which  the 
cinnamon  fern  is  the  largest.  Additional  fragments  of  this  plant, 
derived  from  the  same  locality  but  through  later  collections,  have  given 
us  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  size  and  general  character  of  the 
leaves  and  of  the  internal  structure  of  their  stalks,  showing  that  these 
organs  must  also  have  been  at  least  eight  times  larger  than  those  of 
any  existing  species.  Finally,  it  also  gives  a  good  conception  of  the 
fruit  Mhich  was  developed  on  the  under  side  of  specially  modified  and 
reduced  segments  of  the  fronds,  the  whole  with  the  general  aspect  of 
the  fertile  fronds  in  the  cinnamon  fern.  An  important  point  of  con- 
tact with  existing  species  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  character  of  the 
foliage.  In  the  fossil  the  leaf  is  once  divided  with  deeply  cleft  seg- 
ments, or  else  twice  divided,  the  ultimate  segments  bending  down  and 
joining  together  in  the  former  case,  as  in  either  the  cinnamon  or 
Clayton's  fern,  or,  in  the  latter  case,  simply  bending  down  and  remain- 
ing free.  The  contact  is  thus  much  closer  with  the  cinnamon  or  with 
Clayton's  fern  than   with   the  Royal   fern,  which  has   a  twice  divided 
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frond,  with  large,  simple  divisions.  By  the  same  characters  also,  it 
approaches  Todea  much  more  closely  than  the  Royal  fern. 

From  these  studies  it  is  now  possible  to  effect  a  restoration  of  this 
plant  in  all  its  essential  parts,  and  thus  to  compare  it  with  existing 
species,  and  from  them  we  learn  that  (1)  the  Skidegate  fern  was  several 
times  larger  than  any  of  the  known  species  of  Osmunda,  though  closely 
resembling  them  in  general  habit;  (2)  that  the  Skidegate  fern,  as  shown 
by  its  internal  structure,  stands  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  for  the 
Osmundas,  though  exhibiting  some  characteristics  which  connect  it 
with  the  Todeas;  (3)  that  the  foliage  of  the  Skidegate  fern  was  most 
nearly  like  that  of  Clayton's  fern,  though  the  fertile  leaves  were  prob- 
ably more  like  those  of  the  cinnamon  fern. 

But  a  question  of  far  greater  importance,  to  which  all  these  con- 
siderations are  tributary,  is  to  what  extent  this  knowledge  enables 
us  to  reconstruct  the  entire  line  of  descent,  and  bring  the  various 
known  species  into  sucli  relations  as  to  exhibit  their  real  line  of 
descent. 

From  the  great  antiquity  of  the  genus,  as  now  indicated  by  its 
fossil  remains,  as  also  from  the  simple  character  of  its  foliage,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  Todea  represents  the  primitive  stock  of  the 
entire  family  which  had  its  origin  in  late  Devonian  or  early  Carbonif- 
erous time,  not  far  from  the  time  when  the  main  line  gave  off  that  great 
branch  through  which  the  vast  majority  of  ferns  are  represented 
to-day,  and  to  the  extreme  base  of  which  the  Osmundacese  as  a  whole 
belong.  Todea  thus  originated  in  a  side  line  of  development,  which 
at  the  same  time  formed  the  main  line  of  descent  for  its  immediate 
relatives — a  line,  the  culmination  of  which  is  now  found  in  the  Todeas 
of  Australia  and  South  Africa.  This  line  of  descent  appears  to  have 
attained  its  highest  development  during  Jurassic  time,  when  it  became 
widespread,  but  the  decline,  which  was  already  noticeable  in  the 
Cretaceous,  became  most  pronounced  in  Tertiary  time,  and  resulted  in 
a  contraction  of  the  world-wide  dispersion  to  comparatively  narrow 
limits. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  existing  Osmundas  and  their  mutual  rela- 
tions has  been  enlarged  of  late  through  the  very  carefully  executed 
studies  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Faull,  of  Toronto  University,  who  has  reached  the 
general  conclusion  that  of  the  three  species  which  belong  to  North 
America,  the  cinnamon  fern  is  probably  the  most  primitive,  and  that 
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it  stands  at  one  end  of  a  series  in  which  the  succession  passes  through 
the  Kojal  fern  and  Clayton's  fern  in  the  order  given.  These  con- 
clusions appear  to  harmonize  with  results  obtained  by  Campbell,  who 
has  shown  that  the  cinnamon  fern  is  also  more  primitive  than  Clayton's 
fern  with  respect  to  certain  phases  in  its  life  history.  The  great  simil- 
arity of  structure  presented  by  the  Skidegate  fern  to  that  of  the 
cinnamon  fern  again  seems  to  indicate,  without  much  doubt,  that  of 
the  two  the  latter  may  be  somewhat  more  recent — in  fact,  that  it  was 
probably  derived  from  the  former — and  that  it,  together  with  Clayton's 
fern,  constitutes  the  culmination  of  this  line  of  descent,  which  thus 
embraces  the  Skidegate  fern  as  the  basal  member,  the  cinnamon  fern 
as  the  primary  divergence,  and  Clayton's  fern  as  the  secondary  diver- 
gence, embracing  the  highest  form  of  development. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Osmundas  in  geological  time  commences 
with  the  early  Mesozoic,  but  the  appearance  in  the  Jurassic  of  plants 
which  already  exhibited  an  important  divergence  from  the  type  of 
Todea,  justifies  the  belief  that  their  origin  is  to  be  looked  for  at  a  con- 
siderably earlier  period,  although  as  yet  there  are  no  known  remains 
to  substantiate  such  a  view.  It  is  therefore  altogether  probable  that 
during  Triassic  time,  or  possibly  as  early  as  the  Permian,  the  central 
line  of  descent  once  more  branched,  giving  rise  to  a  side  line  in  which 
the  characteristics  of  the  members  were  nearly  like  those  of  Todea. 
That  the  divergence  of  this  line  was  not  very  great  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  very  close  relation  between  Osmunda  and  Todea,  and 
that  it  was  not  of  long  duration  is  suggested  by  the  absence  of  any 
existing  representatives.  Whatever  its  duration  and  ultimate  fate 
may  have  been,  it  undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  two  smaller  branches  at  a 
very  early  period.  One  of  these  either  represented  the  exact  continua- 
tion of  the  parent  branch,  or  constituted  such  a  slight  divergence  as  to 
preserve  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  primitive  stock, 
and  in  either  case  it  culminated  in  the  forms  of  which  the  cinnamon 
fern  now  stands  as  the  survivor  and  sole  representative.  The  other 
branch  diverged  somewhat  more  widely  from  the  parent  stock,  and 
found  its  complete  development  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  as  expressed 
in  the  Skidegate  fossil,  which  has  no  existing  representative,  and  which 
must  have  disappeared  during  the  last  of  the  Cretaceous  or  very  early 
in  Tertiary  time.  From  it,  nevertheless,  there  arose  the  last  diver- 
gence of  types  for  the  entire  series.      While  the  succession  was  con- 
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tinued  most  directly  through  Clayton's  fern,  which  forms  a  terminal 
member,  the  Royal  fern  was  given  off  as  a  side  line  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  an  intermediate  member  of  the  series. 

Among  the  higher  seed  producing  plants,  the  Gymnosperms  afford 
the  most  frequent  and  complete  examples  of  development  to  be 
obtained,  and  while  it  is  only  possible  to  secure  a  complete  insight  into 
their  descent  through  now  extinct  forms,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a 
study  of  existing  species  has  of  late  years  furnished  many  important 
clues  to  their  ancestry.  The  important  studies  of  Webber,  Hiras^ 
and  Ikeno  have  shown  that  in  the  Cycads  and  also  in  the  Yews  a 
remarkable  survival  of  primitive  organs  appears  in  the  development 
of  motile  sperm  cells,  a  fact  which  points  with  directness  and  force 
to  the  algoid  origin  of  these  plants  at  some  remote  period  in  the 
early  history  of  the  earth.  While  such  facts  indicate  the  lines  along 
which  further  search  should  be  made,  they  are  not  in  themselves  con- 
clusive evidence  as  to  the  particular  sequence  of  events  leading  to  the 
development  of  the  organisms  in  which  they  are  found.  They  have 
nevertheless  served  to  stimulate  research  and  direct  attention  to  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  intermediate  groups,  through  which  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  line  of  succession  to  pass.  While  it  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  follow  out  the  course  of  those  investigations  which  have 
resulted  in  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  these  plants, 
our  present  purpose  necessitates  confining  attention  to  a  consideration 
of  two  very  remarkable  representatives  of  the  group — remarkable  be- 
cause of  their  vestigial  character,  their  very  striking  features  and  their 
relations  to  progressive  development.  I  refer  to  what  are  known  as 
the  maiden-hair  tree  (Ginkgo  Biloba),  and  to  the  "  Big  Trees ''  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  comprised  in  the  genus  Sequoia.  The  ceaseless  war  which 
Nature  wages  in  the  struggle  for  existence  has  left  these  two  types  the 
sole  survivors  of  their  kind — relics  of  a  once  abundant  life,  which,  in 
its  girdle  of  the  earth,  reached  out  far  toward  the  Xorfh  Pole,  where 
now  is  a  waste  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice. 

The  Maiden-hair  tree,  or,  as  known  to  the  Japanese,  the  Ginkgo 
tree,  designated  scientifically  as  the  Ginkgo  Bibola,  has  its  chief 
external  characteristics  in  the  peculiarly  two-lobed  form  of  the  leaf, 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  foliar  segments  of  the  Maiden- 
hair fern.      The  Japanese  name  refers  to  the  peculiarly  silvery  aspect 
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of  the  seed  (Giii=silver,  Ko=seed  or  young)  when  divested  of  the 
outer  fleshy  parts  which  enclose  it  in  the  fruit. 

As  known  to-day,  this  tree  is  represented  by  only  one  species, 
which  is  native  to  the  islands  of  Japan,  though  for  many  centuries 
cultivated  in  China.  It  was  first  introduced  to  European  gardens 
about  1785,  since  which  time  it  has  gained  great  favour,  and  has  be- 
come widely'  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree  of  high  value.  One 
specimen  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  now  has  a  height  of  more  than 
forty  feet,  and  other  specimens  of  smaller  size  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Berlin.      Since  the  time  of  Commodore  Perrv,  the 
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tree  has  become  more  or  less  widely  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  highly  appreciated  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  one 
specimen  in  the  grounds  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  a  height  of  about  forty  feet.  In  Canada  it  has  been  found 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Montreal,  where  trees  have  already  been  gTown 
to  a  height  of  about  eighteen  feet.  In  its  native  land  it  attains  a 
height  upwards  of  100  feet.  It  is  peculiar  among  its  relatives  (the 
Yew  family)  as  the  only  member  of  an  otherwise  evergreen  group, 
which  annually  sheds  its  leaves.  The  seeds  are  reputed  to  be  poison- 
ous when  fresh,  but  they  possess  astringent  and  tonic  properties,  which 
cause  them  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  indigestion,  and  when  roasted 
they  may  be  eaten  with  safety. 

What  the  Bodhi  tree  (Ficus  Religiosa)  is  to  the  Buddhists  of  India, 
the  Ginkgo  tree  is  to  the  Buddhists  of  China  and  Japan.  Standing 
before  the  temple,  the  sole  survivor  of  an  ancient  line  from  which  there 
has  gradually  emerged  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  it  is  a  fitting 
symbol  of  enlightenment,  of  wisdom,  and  of  that  purification  proceeding 
from  an  extinction  of  self,  which  finds  its  completion  in  "  Xirvana." 
It  epitomizes  the  "  Karma  "  of  the  past,  directing  the  thoughts  of  wor- 
shippers to  the  reflection  that  "  the  things  of  the  world  and  its  inhabit- 
ants are  subject  to  change;  they  are  the  products  of  things  that  existed 
before;  all  living  creatures  are  what  their  past  actions  made  them;  for 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  uniform  and  without  exception."  And 
as  the  man  of  to-day  is  what  he  is  through  a  combination  of  his  own 
experiences  with  those  which  have  come  to  him  through  countless 
ancestors  in  the  past,  so  he  likewise,  in  dissolution,  becomes  resolved 
into  countless  atoms,  which,  entering  into  future  beings,  extend  his 
influence  for  good  or  bad   as  the  rays  of   light,  emanating  from  their 
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source,  penetrate  to  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  universe.     Through 
the  extension  of  truth  he  secures  immortality. 

It  is  the  past  then  which  we  must  search  for  the  records  of  its 
ancestry,  since  a  study  of  the  one  existing  species  can  do  little  more 
than  suggest  the  direction  in  which  we  must  look.  Unfortunately  we 
are  once  more  dependent  for  our  information  upon  rather  fragmentary 
material,  which  for  the  most  part  consists  of  leaves,  in  a  smaller  number 
of  cases  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  in  a  very  few  instances  of  wood. 
The  characteristics  of  the  foliage  are  such  that  the  genus  may  be  recog- 
nized without  great  difi&culty,  and  a  large  number  of  species  have  been 
distinguished  through  their  remains  in  the  rocks.  While  such  species 
are  of  value  for  geological  purposes,  it  is  a  question  whether  they 
really  represent  actual  species  according  to  the  scientific  acceptation 
of  that  term.  Certain  it  is  that  the  forms  exhibit  numerous  variations 
within  a  somewhat  wide  range,  and  they  stand  as  undoubted  evidences 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  genus  as  a  whole.  The  fruit,  wherever  found, 
is  distinguished  by  the  peculiarly  two-valved  form  recognizable  in  the 
existing  species.  Wherever  the  wood  is  found,  it  is  readily  connected 
with  that  of  existing  species  by  reason  of  the  striking  similarity  of 
detail  which  it  presents,  showing  the  persistency  of  the  characters,  or, 
from  another  point  of  view,  the  antiquity  of  the  existing  form. 

If  we  adopt  the  view  expressed  by  Zeiller,  Saporta  and  Renault, 
that  the  problematical  Whittleseya  leaves — a  Carboniferous  genus 
established  by  Newberry  in  1853 — are  those  of  a  genus  closely  allied  to 
Ginkgo,  then  we  must  look  for  the  ancestral  forms  of  this  latter  among 
the  Middle  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
within  which  geographical  area  nine  species  are  now  known.  At  pre- 
sent the  remains  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  no  very  reliable  in- 
formation in  this  respect,  and  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  our  real 
knowledge  of  the  type  does  not  commence  until  the  close  of  the 
Palaeozoic,  when  Salisburia  Primigenia  makes  an  abrupt  appearance  in 
the  Permian  formation  of  Russia,  and,  according  to  Saporta,  who  first 
described  this  species,  it  represents  the  true  Ginkgo.  Of  the  genus 
Salisburia,  or,  as  more  correctly  known  at  the  present  time,  Ginkgo, 
there  are  at  least  twelve  species  known  in  the  Permian  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  two  species  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Greenland,  six  in  the  Cretaceous 
of  North  America,  six  in  the  Tertiary  of  North  America  and  numerous 
other  representatives  throughout  the  Tertiary  of  England,  Greenland^ 
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Siberia  and  the  Island  of  Saghalien,  giving  abundant  evidence,  not 
only  of  the  great  extent  of  the  genus  and  its  wide  geographical  range, 
but  also  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  narrow  limits 
and  restricted  area  within  very  recent  times.  But  it  is  in  the  Jurassic 
that  we  get  the  most  abundant  evidence  of  the  development  of  this 
type  of  Gymnosperm.  Hutton's  Ginkgo,  from  the  Jurassic  of  Ejig- 
land,  presents  a  form  of  leaf  closely  approaching  that  of  the  existing 
type.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  to  many  leaf  forms  of  the  existing 
species  is  so  close  that  we  may  well  ask  if  the  two  do  not  represent  the 
same  plant,  possibly  in  slightly  different  phases  of  development,  a  sug- 
gestion which  is  greatly  strengthened  hj  the  remarkable  resemblance 
which  the  inflorescence  and  fruit  of  Ginkgo  Pseudo-Huttoni  from  the 
Permian  of  Siberia  also  bear  to  Ginkgo  Biloba. 

At  least  ten  other  allied  genera  are  represented  in  the  Jurassic 
formation,  from  which,  and  the  general  abundance  of  Ginkgo,  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  the  type  as  a  whole  reached  the  culmination  of  its 
development  during  that  age,  and  that  it  has  since  been  in  process  of 
decline. 

Coming  now  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  remains  of  this  plant 
as  found  in  Canada,  we  may  ask  what  it  offers  in  furtherance  of  our 
knowledge.  Six  species  are  now  known,  some  of  them  peculiar 
to  Canada,  others  being  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Baynes' 
Gingko,  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  represented 
by  leaves  which  bear  no  special  resemblance  to  existing  forms,  while 
Gymnospermous  seeds  from  the  same  beds  were  regarded  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Dawson  as  possibly  belonging  to  the  same  species.  Ginkgo 
Lepida  is  represented  in  the  Cretaceous  of  British  Columbia  by  leaves 
and  possibly  also  by  fruit.  It  is  a  species  which  Heer  had  already 
recognized  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Greenland,  and  Sir  William  Dawson 
pointed  out  in  1885  that  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Baiera 
Gracilis  from  the  Upper  Jurassic  of  Yorkshire,  England.  Ginkgo 
Sibirica,  originally  obtained  from  the  Jurassic  of  Siberia,  has  more 
recently  been  identified  by  Sir  William  Dawson  in  the  Cretaceous  of 
British  Columbia,  but  its  recognition  in  both  cases  rests  upon  nothing 
more  important  than  the  leaves.  In  1885,  Sir  William  Dawson 
identified  some  small  leaves  with  four  linear  lobes,  which  he  called 
Ginkgo  Nana.  These  occur  in  the  same  beds,  however,  with  Ginkgo 
Lepida,  of    which   they    are    probably    depauperate   forms.       Ginkgo 
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Pusilla  is  a  species  from  the  Cretaceous  formation  of  Port  McNeill, 
Vancouver  Island,  first  recognized  by  Sir  William  Dawson  in  1893.  It 
was  then  known  by  the  leaves,  although  at  a  later  date  wood  was  found 
in  the  same  beds,  and  supposed  by  him  to  represent  the  same  plant,  as 
has  since  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  leaves  are  fan  shaped,  and  closely 
resemble  the  more  simple  forms  as  presented  by  Ginkgo  Biloba  to-day. 
Indeed,  were  it  possible  to  mix  the  leaves  of  this  fossil  with  those  of 
the  existing  species,  it  would  be  extremely  difflcult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  separate  the  two.  This  very  strong  resemblance  has  been  noted  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and,  as  Sir  William  Dawson  himself  has 
observed,  ''  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  the  half  grown 
leaves  of  the  modern  Salisburia  Adiantifolia  "  (Ginkgo  Biloba),  while 
he  also  directs  attention  to  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the 
Ginkgo  Adiantoides,  described  by  Heer  from  the  Tertiary  rocks  of 
Greenland. 

In  a  recent  study  of  plants  from  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  attention  was  directed  to  a  fragment  of  a  branch 
which  proved,  upon  examination,  to  represent  the  wood  of  a  Ginkgo  so 
closely  similar  to  our  modern  species  that  the  two  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily differentiated.  Nevertheless,  as  Ginkgo  Pusilla  had  already 
been  found  in  the  same  beds,  and  as  no  other  species  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered there,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  the  leaves  and  stem  belong  to 
the  same  plant,  and  they  have  been  so  designated.  But  the  addi- 
tional evidence  thus  gained  only  strengthens  the  general  belief  that 
this  species  is  only  an  earlier  representative  of  the  one  we  now  know. 
A  specimen  of  wood  from  the  Tertiary  formation,  described  by 
Schroeter  in  1880,  but  not  designated  specifically,  very  probably  repre- 
sents Ginkgo  Adiantoides  from  the  same  horizon,  but  this  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  shown  at  present,  though  were  such  the  case,  it  would 
add  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  connecting  existing  and 
extinct  forms. 

The  species  of  greatest  interest  is  that  described  by  Heer  under 
the  name  of  Ginkgo  Adiantoides.  It  is  found  in  the  Tertiary  rocks  of 
Greenland,  and  it  has  more  recently  been  recognized  in  the  same 
horizon  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Heer  was 
impressed  with  the  striking  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  existing 
species,  a  fact  noted  by  subsequent  observers,  among  whom  Zeiller 
says  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  two  forms  from  one  another. 
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The  closely  related  genus  Baiera  is  found  ranging  from  the 
Permian  to  the  Cretaceous  formation.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
three  species  known  to  the  Cretaceous  age.  One  of  these  is  also  com- 
mon to  the  Cretaceous  of  Canada,  where  an  additional  specimen  (B. 
Longifolia)  is  also  found.  But  this  latter  is  likewise  known  to  the 
Jurassig  of  Siberia.  The  characteristics  of  the  genus  are  to  be  found 
in  the  many-lobed  leaves,  which  appear  to  represent  a  more  primitive 
(?)  form  of  the  type  now  found  in  existing  species.  The  character  of 
the  foliage  and  of  the  inflorescence,  as  well  as  the  greater  age  of  the 
genus  as  a  whole  have  served  to  induce  the  belief,  as  expressed  by 
Fontaine,  that  Baiera  represents  the  predecessor  of  Ginkgo  itself. 
Various  other  forms,  probably  belonging  to  the  Ginkgoales,  extend  our 
knowledge  of  the  group  into  Permian  time,  but  the  information  respect- 
ing them  is  at  present  so  fragmentary  that  they  afford  little  of  value 
in  determining  the  early  history  of  the  Ginkgo  tree,  concerning  which 
we  may  now  ask  to  what  extent  we  can  trace  it  through  the  rocks  and 
establish  the  time,  place  and  ancestral  form  from  which  it  came. 

Ranging  through  the  Pala30zoic  age,  from  the  Devonian  upward 
to  the  Permian,  there  are  a  number  of  Gymnospermous  seeds  known 
under  the  name  of  Triginocarpus,  which  present  a  close  simliarity  to 
the  seeds  of  Ginkgo,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  they  may  ultimately 
prove  to  be  the  fruits  of  one  of  its  ancestral  relatives.  This  idea  lends 
colour  to  the  supposition  that  Whittleseya  may  also  be  an  ancestral 
form  of  this  type,  in  which  case  the  line  of  descent  would  be  found  to 
originate  somewhere  in  the  earlj'  Carboniferous  or  Devonian,  where 
we  should  expect  to  find  it  from  the  standpoint  of  analogy.  But  for 
the  present  we  must  leave  all  such  hypothetical  considerations  out  of 
the  question,  and  confine  ourselves  to  such  evidence  as  is  trustworthy, 
and  we  must  therefore  deal  exclusively  with  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary 
ages. 

Commencing  with  the  existing  species  as  we  know  it,  it  is  possible 
to  trace  the  line,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Tertiary  Ginkgo  Adian- 
todies,  with  which  it  is  undoubtedly  identical.  Thence  it  extends 
backward  into  the  Cretaceous,  where  Ginkgo  Pusilla  presents  a  remark- 
able resemblance  both  in  the  foliage  and  in  the  structure  of  the  wood, 
and  as  this  latter  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  all  characters,  there  is 
little  or  no  reason  for  disputing  the  idea  that  this  species  is  also  the 
same  as  its  more  modern  representatives.      In  the  Permian  the  genus 
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Giukgophyllum  brings  into  line  another  type  of  very  closely  related 
forms,  but  it  is  particularly  through  G.  Huttoni  that  a  direct 
sequence  is  established,  since  the  slight  differences  exhibited  by  the 
foliage,  fruit  and  flowers  are  such  as  existing  plants  show  may  well 
come  within  the  limits  of  variation  for  a  single  species.  Finally,  the 
limit  is  reached  in  the  Permian  Ginkgo  Primigenia  which  Saporta  re- 
garded as  a  true  Ginkgo,  and  therefore,  as  expressed  in  the  specific 
name  assigned  by  him,  the  true  starting  point  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  extends.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  we  now  know  a 
series  of  identical  or  closely-related  forms,  extending  from  the  Permian 
to  the  present  time  in  a  practically  unbroken  series,  and  if  they  do  not 
represent  developmental  phases  of  the  same  genus,  they  are  neverthe- 
less so  closely  related  as  to  represent  substantially  a  continuous 
sequence,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  future  to  inform  us  through  the 
structure  of  the  wood,  when  such  may  be  found,  as  to  the  precise  con- 
nections between  the  various  members  of  the  series.  While  then  we 
have  fairly  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  starting  point  for  Ginko  and 
its  subsequent  development,  we  as  yet  know  nothing  of  value  respect- 
ing the  history  of  its  ancestral  forms  in  Palaeozoic  time,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it,  in  common  with  the  other  Gymno- 
sperms,  must  finally  centre  in  a  generalized  type,  which  diverged  from 
the  ferns  not  far  from  the  later  Devonian. 

Standing  before  the  ''  Grizzly  Giant "  of  the  Mariposa  Grove,  one 
is  impressed  with  the  singular  majesty  of  this  tree,  in  whose  life  is 
written  deep  the  record  of  the  centuries.  The  whole  trunk  lifts,  high 
above  its  neighbours,  a  scarred  and  furrowed  coat  and  limbs,  whose 
distorted  forms,  stretched  out  nearly  300  feet  above  our  heads,  bear 
silent  witness  to  the  storm  and  stress  of  more  than  thirteen  centuries, 
while  the  scanty  crown  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  the  things  of  to-day, 
glorying  in  its  triumph  over  the  adversities  of  time. 

The  name  Sequoia  was  first  given  to  these  noble  trees  by  Endlicher 
in  1847,  in  memory  of  a  Cherokee  half-breed  by  the  name  of  Sequoj^ah, 
who  lived  from  1770  to  1843,  and  published  a  syllabic  Cherokee  alpha- 
bet of  eighty-five  characters. 

The  genus,  as  now  known,  embraces  only  two  species,  represented 
by  the  Redwoods  (Sequoia  Sempervirens)  and  the  "  Big  Tree  "  (Sequoia 
Wellingtonia,  or,  as  formerly  known,  Sequoia  Gigantea).     The  modern 
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history  of  these  trees  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  claim  brief  considera- 
tion before  endeavouring  to  read  their  past  record. 

Sequoia  Sempervirens,  so  named  by  Endlicher  in  1817,  was  first 
discovered  by  Archibald  Menzies,  Surgeon  to  Vancouver,  during  his 
voyages  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  rediscovered  by  David  Douglas.  It 
was  introduced  to  European  cultivation  in  1816,  and  now  flourishes  in 
southern  and  western  Europe.  The  tree  is  found  growing  in  a  belt 
which  extends  from  southern  Oregon  to  Mounterey  Count}',  California, 
and  it  spreads  inland  for  a  width  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  to  a 
limit  beyond  the  influence  of  the  ocean  fogs,  ascending  the  mountain 
slopes  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  3,000  feet.  Its  height  is  between 
two  and  three  hundred  feet,  being  exceeded  in  North  America  by  only 
one  other  tree — the  Sequoia  Wellingtonia.  Its  trunk  attains  a 
diameter  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  or  in  the  largest  specimens,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-eight  feet,  while  the  bark  is  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
thick.  The  great  lightness,  strength,  and  remarkable  durability  of 
the  wood  make  it  the  most  valuable  timber  tree  of  the  North  Pacific 
coast,  and  redwood  lumber  finds  its  way  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  east  to  China,  Australia,  and  numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  it  is  used  extensively  for  building  purposes. 

The  "  Big  Tree,"  to  which  Seeman  gave  the  name  of  Sequoia  Wel- 
lingtonia in  1855,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  8,400  feet,  along 
the  western  flank  of  the  California  Sierras,  where,  mingled  with  the 
Sugar  Pine,  Douglas  Fir,  and  Incense  Cedar,  it  forms  an  interrupted' 
belt  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length.  Not  infrequently 
it  is  found  in  isolated  groves,  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  apart,  with  an 
area  of  three  or  four  square  miles.  The  gaps  thus  developed  in 
what  must  at  one  time  had  been  a  continuous  belt,  originated,  as  Mulr 
has  shown,  in  the  location  of  glacial  beds,  and,  through  the  localized 
action  of  the  ice,  the  trees  were  left  standing  upon  the  intervening 
ridges  as  now  found.  The  usual  height  for  this  tree  is  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  twenty  feet;  but  individual 
specimens  have  been  found  with  a  height  of  from  three  hundred  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and  a  diameter  ranging  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet.  It  is  exceeded  in  height  by  no 
other  known  tree  except  the  great  Blue  Gums  of  Australia.  The  trunk 
is  massive  and  buttressed  at  the  base,  presenting  a  clean  shaft  for  a 
height  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.     The  largest 
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tree  of  the  Calaveras  Grove,  as  measured  by  Muir,  has  a  trunk  thirty- 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter  inside  the  bark,  and  it  is  estimated  at 
more  than  4,000  years  in  age,  while  other  trees  now  living  are  believed 
to  be  not  less  than  5,000  years  old. 

The  "Big  Tree"  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1854  by  Mr. 
William  Lobb.  Since  then  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  universally 
cultivated  coniferous  trees  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  the  climate 
of  which,  however,  is  not  well  suited  to  it. 

The  genus  Sequoia  has  long  been  known  in  the  fossil  state,  but 
this  knowledge  has  been  based  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
foliage  and  fruit  until  the  last  few  years  during  which  the  wood  has 
been  brought  under  observation.  Although  now  restricted  to  very 
narrow  limits,  both  geographically  and  systematically,  it  was  formerly 
distinguished  by  its  very  wide  distribution  and  great  abundance;  and 
in  the  fact  that  no  less  than  sixty  extinct  species  have  been  recognized, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  it  flourished  with  great  luxuriance  during 
the  later  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  time.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  fossil  remains  will  show  many  of  these  so-called 
species  to  be  nothing  more  than  mere  forms  of  the  same  species,  and 
while  this  will  tend  to  narrow  the  representatives  as  a  whole,  it  will 
in  no  way  modify  our  present  knowledge  of  the  exceptionally  wide  dis- 
tribution and  geographical  range  which  the  genus,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
ascertained  to  have  had. 

Within  the  limits  of  continental  Europe  there  are  no  less  than 
twelve  species,  which  range  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous  to  the  later 
Tertiary  and  extend  geographically  from  Russia  on  the  east  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west.  Two  species  are  found  exclusively  in 
England,  while  two  others  extend  from  England  throughout  conti- 
nental Europe. 

Within  the  United  States  and  Canada  tliere  are  about  forty-five 
recognized  species,  of  which  six  are  also  well  known  European  forms, 
and  at  least  two  occur  within  the  north  Polar  regions.  This  remark- 
ably wide  distribution  in  both  time  and  space  points  to  exceptionally 
uniform  climatic  conditions,  extending  over  a  great  range  of  geological 
time,  conditions  which  must  have  been  similar  to  those  characterizing 
the  region  within  which  the  genus  finds  a  congenial  home  to-day. 

Eliminating  from  the  known  forms  those  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  relatively  restricted  range  or  doubtful  features,  no  less  than 
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six  species  stand  out  witti  special  promineuce  by  reason  of  great  geo- 
graphical range  and,  in  most  cases,  well-defined  characteristics. 
Sequoia  Couttsia?  is  well  known  in  England  and  Germany,  and  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  it  ranges  northward  from  Staten  Island  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  being  a  well  recognized  species  in  both  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  rocks.  Some  doubt  is  entertained,  however,  as  to  its  status 
as  a  distinct  species,  and  it  may  eventually  prove  to  embrace  forms  be- 
longing to  one  or  more  different  species.  Sequoia  Richenbachii  occurs 
in  the  Cretaceous  rock's  of  Europe  and  Greenland  and  in  the  Tertiary 
rocks  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Sequoia  Fastigiata  is  found  in 
the  Cretaceous  formation  of  continental  Europe  and  the  Tertiarj^  of  the 
United  States.  All  three  of  these  species  are  held  to  be  of  the  type 
of  the  existing  "  Big  Tree,"  which  is  further  represented  in  the  Tertiary 
of  Ireland  and  continental  Europe  by  Sequoia  Sternbergii;  and  they 
may  therefore  be  held  to  represent  either  the  actual  ancestral  forms  of 
our  modern  Sequoia  "VN'ellingtouia  or  to  be  very  closely  related  species 
which  have  disappeared. 

Sequoia  Smitheana,  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Europe  and  America, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  type  of  the  modern  redwood,  with  which 
it  may  eventually  prove  to  be  identical. 

Sequoia  Xordenskioldii  is  an  Eocene  and  Miocene  species,  which 
ranges  from  Spitzbergen  to  Xorth  America,  where  it  extends  from 
Oregon,  through  Canada,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  None 
of  these  species,  however,  afford  more  than  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
ancestral  forms  of  the  two  which  are  now  known  to  the  California 
region. 

Sequoia  Langsdorfii,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  information  of 
special  value,  because  of  the  fairly  complete  knowledge  of  its  structure 
which  we  now  possess.  Of  all  known  fossil  species  this  is  the  one  of 
most  cosmopolitan  character,  and  the  one  above  all  others  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  existing 
species.  It  has  been  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Miocene  through- 
out continental  Europe.  On  this  continent  it  ranges  from  the  northern 
United  States,  through  Canada,  to  Alaska  and  Greenland,  where  it 
occurs  in  all  horizons  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  to  the  Miocene;  and 
it  is  thus  possible  to  establish  for  it  a  period  of  great  longevity,  as  well 
as  a  very  wide  geographical  range,  under  similar  climatic  conditions, 
in  regions  which  now  present  great  diversity  of  climate.       Until  two 
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years  ago  our'knowledge  of  this  plant  rested  entirely  upon  the  features 
presented  by  leafy  branches  and  fruit,  but  these  characters  were  so 
uniform  and  well  defined  as  to  justify  the  opinion  expressed  by 
gchimper,  Zeiller,  and  Potoni^,  and  adopted  without  hesitation  by 
other  leading  pala-obotanists,  that  it  is  to-day  represented  by  Sequoia 
Sempervirens,  and  that  between  them  the  resemblance  is  practically 
identical  in  all  respects. 

In  1901,  in  the  course  of  studying  some  plants  from  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  of  Vancouver  Island,  collected  in  1895-1897,  fragments  of 
wood  were  found  which  it  was  possible  to  identify  with  Sequoia  Langs- 
dorfii.  Subsequently  the  same  wood  was  found  in  a  collection  from 
the  Great  Valley,  N.W.T.,  made  by  the  late  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson  in 
connection  with  the  Boundary  Commission  in  1875.  In  each  case  the 
wood  was  well  preserved,  and  the  resemblance  to  the  existing  redwood 
was  so  close  in  all  respects  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the 
belief  that  they  represent  the  same  species.  These  observations  also 
brought  out  the  fact  that  this  species  ranged  from  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous to  the  Miocene,  after  which  we  have  no  further  knowledge  of 
it,  and  that,  as  late  as  the  Eocene,  it  occupied  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
present  prairie  region.  In  his  studies  of  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  Dr.  F.  H.  Knowlton,  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  has  brought  to  light  another  Sequoia,  to  which  he  has  applied 
the  name  Sequoia  Magnifica;  but  the  structure  of  the  wood  in  this  case 
is  so  nearly  like  that  of  Sequoia  Sempervirens  as  to  make  it  very  prob- 
able that  they  are  one  and  the  same;  a  view  greatly  strengthened  by 
Dr.  Knowlton's  statement,  that  there  "  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  living 
redwood  is  the  direct  descendant  of  this  remarkable  tree,  once  so 
abundant  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park." 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  w^hat  relation  the  near  relatives 
of  these  plants,  as  now  existing  or  as  found  in  similar  geological 
horizons,  bear  to  them  with  respect  to  the  general  line  of  descent,  but 
this  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  our  present  treat- 
ment is  to  be  confined,  and  we  must  be  content  with  a  few  concluding 
observa,tions. 

The  "  Big  Trees  "  have  now  been  found  to  be  represented  by  at 
least  three  fossil  types,  ranging  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  later 
Tertiary;  forms  which  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  extending  the 
existing  species  backw^ard  in  geological  time  to  that  extent.      As  Dr. 
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Asa  (JiVAj  has  pointed  out,  "  a  species  limited  in  individuals  holds  its 
existence  by  a  precarious  tenure,"  and  that  this  has  always  been  true 
of  the  "  Big  Tree  "  is  suggested  by  the  paucity  of  its  fossil  representa- 
tives. Within  comparatively  recent  times  this  slight  hold  has  been 
yet  further  weakened  by  geographical  restriction  to  very  narrow  limits 
and  by  reduction  in  individual  representatives,  so  that  the  tree  now 
finds  a  foothold  only  in  a  feAv  sheltered  spots,  to  which  it  was  driven, 
in  glacial  times,  by  the  local  movement  of  the  ice  sheet.  In  those  few 
spots,  as  Dr.  Asa  Gray  observed  thirty  years  ago,  it  now  occupies  its 
last  stronghold,  from  which  it  can  neither  advance  into  more  exposed 
positions  above,  nor  fall  back  into  drier  and  barer  ground  below,  nor, 
in  the  long  run,  even  hold  its  own  under  present  conditions;  and  a  little 
further  drying  of  the  climate,  which  must  once  have  been  much  moister 
than  now,  will  precipitate  its  doom. 

The  redwoods,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  somewhat  more  extended 
range  in  geological  time,  while  they  were  far  more  numerous  and  more 
universally  distributed  through  north  temperate  regions.  In  recent 
times  they  have  more  j)erfectly  withstood  the  changing  climatic 
conditions,  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  "  Big  Tree."'  From 
all  of  these  considerations  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  not  only  the  more 
ancient  representative,  but  also  the  one  in  which  the  vigour  of  the 
type  has  been  most  fully  preserved. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  existing  Sequoia  forests  is 
that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees,  there  are  great  depressions  in  the 
ground,  marking  the  positions  of  fallen  trees  which  have  gradually 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  very  slow  decay;  and  from  this  we  may  draw 
the  conclusion,  already  indicated  by  Sargent,  that  these  trees  could 
not  lin^o  hopxi  more  widely  distributed  since  glacial  time  than  they  are 
at  present. 

Whence  these  trees  came  we  at  present  know  not,  beyond  the 
general  fact  of  their  very  abrupt  appearance  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous, 
and  the  further  fact  that  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  at  least,  they  had 
already  attained  to  the  high  degree  of  structural  development  which 
they  present  to-day.  The  culmination  of  their  development  was 
attained  in  the  middle  Tertiary.  Subsequently,  there  was  a  rapid 
diminution,  precipitated  chiefly  by  climatic  changes  incident  to  the 
Glacial  Period,  which  finally  brought  the  genus  to  the  status  it  now 
occupies,  and  has  occupied  since  the  Great  Ice  Age. 

D.  P.  PENHALLOW. 


CHARLOTTE  DE  CORDAY. 


July  16th.,  1793. 

To-morrow  !  Yes,  the  morrow  I  can  dare  ; 

How  long  have  I  been  waiting  for  the  end  ! 

Idlers  pass  on  before  the  bars — to  them 

How"  easy  'tis  with  shoutings  to  condemn  ! 

"  Is  that  the  wretch  who  killed  the  people's  friend  ? 

Look,  in  her  face  no  sign  of  sorrow  there  ! " 

"  Sorrow  "  !  "  Wretch  "  !  What  words  to  fling  against  me  ! 

Last  night,  when  all  was  still,  I  heard  a  bird 

Singing  so  freely,  and  so  sweetly  sad; 

My  heart  leaped  back  to  days  when  I  was  glad 

At  Caen.      Ah,  how  my  hoping  fancy  stirred 

To  hear  men  talk  of  France  and  Liberty! 

How  often,  in  those  peaceful  garden  walks, 

I  pictured  a  free  country,  where  all  men 

Should  have  an  even  chance,  where  courts  and  kings 

Should  have  their  right  niche  in  the  scheme  of  things; 

And  France  seemed  moving  to  that  goal — and  then 

This  headsman,  this  Marat,  this  knave,  this  fox, 

With  others  of  his  breed,  spoiled  all  my  dream. 
Could  I  stand  passive  then,  and  see  my  France 
Made  prostitute?      Could  I  do  aught  but  strike 
The  tyrant  merciless?      For  I  was  like 
Some  mother-deer,  whose  very  being  pants 
To  avenge  her  injured  fawn  by  forest  stream. 

My  country!  Whether  in  the  days  to  be 
Charlotte  de  Corday  •seems  to  Thee  a  name 
To  bless  or  shudder  at — what  matters  it? 
I  did  for  Thee  the  deed  that  seemed  most  fit; 
For  Thee  I  bear  this  calumny  and  shame — 
To-morrow  I  shall  give  my  life  for  Thee. 

MACFARLANE  DAVIDSON. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL  OF  McGILL  UNIVERSITY. 


In  the  year  1847  when  I  entered  McGill  College  as  a  student  of 
medicine,  there  were  two  buildings  on  the  University  grounds,  one  of 
which,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  forming  at  present  the  central  part 
of  the  Arts'  building,  was  occupied  by  the  two  Faculties  existing  at  the 
time^ — the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Medicine.  The  second,  now  the  east 
wing  of  the  Arts'  building,  was  the  residence  of  several  university 
oflScials.  These  buildings  were  reached  from  Sherbrooke  Street  by 
a  road  at  the  side  of  the  grounds,  now- forming  University  Street.  East 
of  this  entrance  towards  St.  Lawrence  Street  there  were  a  few  scat- 
tered buildings.  On  the  south  side  of  Sherbrooke  Street,  extending 
from  the  McGill  grounds  to  Dorchester  Street  and  from  Union  Avenue 
westward  to  Mountain  Street,  there  were  open  fields  and  gardens 
in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  a  few  dwellings — the  two  most  notable  of 
which  were  "  Burnside  Cottage,"  the  former  residence  of  the  Hon. 
James  McGill,  the  Founder  of  the  University,  and  the  "  Protestant 
Infants'  Home,"  on  St.  Catherine  Street. 

A  small  stream  of  water  passed  through  the  grounds.  It  entered 
from  the  east  at  a  point  just  above  the  situation  of  the  present  Univer- 
sity Street  entrance,  and  was  increased  in  volume  by  the  water  from  a 
spring  which  was  situated  near  where  the  Macdonald  Engineering 
Building  now  stands.  It  then  passed  down  the  campus  and  across 
Sherbrooke  Street,  where  it  was  joined  by  another  small  stream  from 
the  south-west.  It  then  took  a  course  towards  the  city,  passing  close 
to  "  Burnside  Cottage."       It  is  probable  that  the  relative  position  of 
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this  stream  and  the  Hon.  James  McGilFs  cottage  was  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  "  Burnside  "  given  to  the  latter. 

All  the  lectures,  with  the  exception  of  the  clinical  lectures  and 
those  on  chemistry,  were  delivered  in  the  central  Arts'  building.  The 
clinical  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  operating  theatre  of  the  Mont- 
real General  Hospital  and  the  chemical  in  a  building  in  Fortification 
Lane,  about  two  or  three  hundred  feet  east  of  Place  d'Armes  Hill, 
well  known  as  Skakel's  School,  an  institution  at  which  many  of  the 
foremost  of  the  English-speaking  men  of  the  community  of  Montreal, 
living  at  that  time,  had  received  their  education.  It  was  here  that 
Professor  Hall,  assisted  by  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  made  before  the  class  the 
first  chloroform  manufactured  in  Canada.  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  year  1849,  delivered  his 
lectures  in  a  room  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  St.  James  Street,  until 
the  C6t6  Street  building  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
The  funds  for  the  erection  of  this  building  were  not  furnished  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  University,  but  by  three  members  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  Drs.  Campbell,  MacCulloch,  and  Sutherland.  The  Faculty 
were  merely  tenants  of  the  Cot^  Street  building,  which  they  leased 
from  the  proprietors. 

The  removal  of  the  Medical  Faculty  from  the  Sherbrooke  Street 
building  to  that  of  Cote  Street  was  a  decided  relief,  not  only  to  the 
Professors  but  also  to  the  students  of  the  Faculty.  As  the  first  lecture 
of  the  day,  that  of  Dr.  MacCulloch  on  Midwifery,  was  delivered  from 
eight  to  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  the  student  had  to  rise  early  on  the  cold 
winter  mornings,  often  before  daylight,  in  order  to  dress  himself  and 
breakfast  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  college  in  time  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lecture.  At  all  times  the  roads  were  heavy  and  not 
favourable  to  rapid  walking,  and  not  unfrequently  heavy  snow-storms 
rendered  them  almost  impassable  for  many  days.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  the  road  leading  from  Sherbrooke  Street  to  the  college. 
This  locality  was  much  exposed  to  any  prevailing  wind,  which  piled 
the  snow  in  drifts,  and  made  it  impossible  to  reach  the  college  until 
they  had  been  partially  removed  by  a  shovel  brigade.  On  such  occa- 
sions our  kind-hearted  Professor,  Dr.  MacCulloch,  who  drove  to  the 
college  in  one  of  those  winter  sleighs  known  as  a  berline  or  cariole, 
and  which  are  now  used,  but  of  a  larger  size,  by  the  carters  of  Mont- 
real, would  pick  up  as  many  struggling  students  as  he  could  possibly 
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accommodate,  and  drive  them  to  the  lecture.  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
half-a-dozen  students  at  one  time  occupying  and  clinging  to  his  sleigh. 

Another  great  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  distant  and 
isolated  position  of  the  college  building,  was  the  difficulty  the  student 
laboured  under  of  jn'osecuting  his  studies  in  Practical  Anatomy  during 
the  early  part  of  the  night.  Dissections  and  demonstrations  were 
made  only  at  stated  times  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  the 
day.  There  evidently  existed  a  marked  di^sinclination  on  the  part  of 
both  demonstrator  and  student  to  work  at  night  in  the  highest  story 
of  a  lonely  building,  far  removed  from  other  dwellings,  imperfectly 
heated,  and  lighted  by  candles — the  light  being  barely  sufficient  to 
render  the  surrounding  darkness  visible. 

Having  occupied  for  two  seasons  the  position  of  Prosector  to  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  I  had  to  prepare,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
session,  the  dissections  of  the  parts  which  were  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
Professor's  lecture  on  the  following  day.  This  necessitated  my  pass- 
ing several  hours,  usually  from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  in  the 
dismal,  foul-smelling  dissecting  room,  my  only  company  being  several 
partially  dissected  subjects,  and  numerous  rats  which  kept  up  a  lively 
racket,  coursing  over  and  below  the  floor  and  within  the  walls  of  the 
room.  Their  piercing  and  vicious  shrieks  as  they  fought  together,  the 
thumping  caused  by  their  bodies  coming  into  forcible  contact  with  the 
floor  and  walls,  and  the  rattling  produced  by  their  rush  over  loose 
bones,  furnished  a  variety  of  sounds  that  would  have  been  highly  cre- 
ditable to  any  old-fashioned  haunted  house.  I  must  acknowledge  that 
the  eeriness  of  my  surroundings  was  such  that  I  sometimes  contem- 
plated a  retreat,  and  was  prevented  from  carrying  it  into  effect  only 
by  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  keen  dislike  to  being  chaffed  by  my  fellow- 
students  for  having  cowardly  deserted  my  work. 

Another  existing  circumstance,  namely,  the  great  distance  of  the 
college  from  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  was  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  dissatisfaction  to  the  student,  as  it  seriously  interfered  with 
the  time  allotted  for  his  dinner  or  mid-day  meal.  The  last  lecture  in 
the  morning  series  was  delivered  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
twelve.  The  first  of  the  afternoon  series  was  delivered  between  two 
and  three  o'clock.  The  student  had,  therefore,  only  two  hours  at  his 
disposal  to  walk  from  the  college  to  the  hospital,  make  the  visit  to  the 
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hospital  wards,  dine,  and  return  to  the  college  in  time  for  the  lecture 
at  two  o'clock.  This  arrangement  was  especially  hard  on  him  on  two 
days  of  the  week — Wednesday  and  Saturday,  on  which  a  clinical 
lecture  was  given  at  the  hospital  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock.  This 
lecture  was  seldom  commenced  before  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after 
twelve,  and  was  extended  to  the  same  number  of  minutes  after  one 
o'clock,  so  that  the  student  had  only  thirty  or  forty  minutes  to  eat  his 
dinner  and  be  at  the  college  at  two  o'clock  for  the  lecture,  and  as  this 
lecture  was  on  Anatomy,  few  students  were  disposed  to  be  too  late. 
On  his  Dart  it  v\-as  certainlv  a  two  hours'  rush.  McGill  at  this  time 
had  a  great  reputation  for  the  thoroughness  of  instruction  in  anatomy, 
which  reputation  has  been  fully  sustained  to  the  present  day,  and,  I 
need  scarcely  remark,  will  not  suffer  while  the  chair  of  Anatomy  is 
filled  by  a  teacher  with  the  abilities  of  the  present  incumbent.  Dr. 
Shepherd,  supported  by  as  able  a  staff  of  demonstrators. 

During  the  time  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  occupied  the  Cot^  Street 
building,  the  students  were  not  subjected  to  this  annoyance,  as  they 
had  sufficient  time  at  their  disposal  to  take  their  mid-day  meal  in  com- 
fort. On  the  Faculty  being  removed  to  the  new  building  erected  on 
the  college  grounds  in  1872  for  their  use  and  accommodation,  all  the 
old  difficulties  recurred,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  exist  at  the  present  day. 

It  was  customary  at  this  time  for  the  student  to  be  indentured  to 
a  practising  physician,  or,  if  not  so  bound  notarially,  to  make  a  private 
arrangement  with  him  to  be  allowed  to  study  in  his  office  and  to  be 
considered  as  his  pupil.  For  this  privilege  a  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars 
was  usually  demanded.  Apart  from  the  eclat  which  was  supposed  to  be 
be  attached  to  the  position  of  student  under  a  popular  physician,  and 
the  belief  of  the  possibility  of  the  patron  being  able  to  forward  the 
interests  of  his  pupils,  there  were,  as  a  rule,  few  advantages  derived 
from  this  association.  It  is  true  that,  in  exceptional  cases,  if  the 
physician  had  a  large  clientele  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  his  students, 
he  could,  by  arranging  their  studies,  occasionally  examining  them  on 
the  work  done,  and  directing  them  in  the  routine  of  office  work,  be  of 
material  assistance  to  them.  The  office  work  of  a  physician  in  large 
practice,  however,  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to  acquire  much 
practical  knowledge.  As,  with  few  exceptions,  physicians  prescribed 
and  dispensed  their  own  medicines,  the  articled  student  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  up  all  the  prescriptions.       He  compounded  pills,  a 
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variety  of  which  were  always  kept  prepared  for  use,  and  he  made  the 
different  tinctures  and  ointments.  He  had  the  privilege,  also,  of 
assisting  at  minor  surgical  operations,  such  as  were  performed  in  the 
office^  of  making  physical  examinations,  of  applying  tests;  in  short, 
office  practice  offered  the  same  facilities  for  acquiring  practical  know- 
ledge, although  in  a  minor  degree,  that  the  out-door  practice  of  an 
hospital  or  the  practice  of  a  dispensary  affords. 

The  personnel  of  the  class  was  markedly  dif£<erent  from  what  it  is 
in  present  times.  Then,  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  were  men 
verging  on,  or  who  had  passed,  middle  age.  Indeed,  several  of  them 
were  married  men  and  the  heads  of  families.  There  was  sufficient  of 
the  youthful,  however,  to  keep  things  lively.  "  Footing  Suppers," 
practical  jokes,  and  special  country  excursions  to  secure  material  for 
practical  anatomy,  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  last,  involving 
as  it  did  a  certain  amount  of  danger,  commended  itself  particularly  to 
the  daring  spirits  of  the  class,  who  were  always  ready  to  organize  and 
lead  an  excursion  having  that  object  in  view.  These  excursions  were 
not  at  all  times  successful,  and  the  participators  in  them  were  some- 
times thwarted  in  their  attempts,  and  had  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat 
to  save  themselves  from  serious  threatened  injurj\  They  contributed, 
moreover,  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  medical  student. 

"  Footing  Suppers  "  were  functions  of  the  simplest  and  most  un- 
pretentious character.  Each  new  matriculant  w^as  expected,  although 
many  failed  to  conform  to  the  arrangement,  to  select  an  evening  on 
which  to  entertain  his  fellow  students,  the  entertainment  consisting 
generally  in  furnishing  biscuits  and  beer — the  old  time-endorsed 
"  cakes  and  ale."  In  partaking  of  these,  smoking,  relating  humorous 
stories,  chaffing  each  other  and  singing  rousing  songs,  the  evening 
usually  passed  with  much  honhommie.  But  sometimes  they  were  rather 
boisterous,  or,  at  least,  noisy  and  exciting.  They  certainly  could  not 
lay  the  slightest  claim  to  be  classed  with  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul."  Happily,  these  "  Footing  Suppers  "  have  been  relegated 
to  the  realms  of  forgetfulness,  and  have  been  succeeded  by  the. de- 
corous, high-toned,  respectable  dinners,  conversaziones,  and  balls  of 
the  present  day. 

The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  the  University  were  conducted 
orally,  ten  minutes  being  allowed  to  each  examiner.  The  janitor, 
supplied  with  a  watch  and  a  large  bell,  was  placed  in  the  hall  outside 
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the  door  of  the  library,  the  room  in  which  the  examinations  took  place. 
At  the  expiration  of  each  ten  minutes  he  rang  the  bell,  and  the  candi- 
dates went  from  one  examiner  to  another.  This  was  repeated  until 
the  student  had  completed  the  round  of  examining  professors.  Imme- 
diately on  the  termination  of  the  examinations,  the  professors  met  and 
decided  then  and  there  the  fate  of  the  candidates.  The  latter,  in  the 
meantime,  waited  in  the  college  in  a  rather  painful  state  of  suspense. 
They  were  summoned  separately  before  the  professors,  and  the  result, 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  in  each  case  made  known  to  the  individual. 
It  did  one  good  to  see  the  effect  which  the  announcement  had  on  the 
successful  student — the  straightening  of  the  body,  the  brightening  of 
the  eye,  and  the  happy  smile  radiating  rapidly  over  his  face  as  he 
rushed  around  giving  each  professor  an  energetic  pump-handle  shake 
of  the  hand,  followed,  as  he  disappeared  through  the  door  of  the  room 
and  was  received  by  the  crowd  of  w^aiting  students,  by  a  shout  that 
made  the  college  ring.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the  professors 
never  passed  a  more  miserable  quarter  of  an  hour  than  when  announc- 
ing his  failure  to  the  unfortunate  candidate.  It  was  painful  to  a 
degree  to  witness  the  depression  produced  by  the  announcement, 
especially  when  contrasted  with  the  joy  and  elation  of  the  successful 
man.  The  decision,  as  a  rule,  was  received  quietly,  and,  without  a 
word,  the  unfortunate  one,  with  bowed  head  and  with  countenance 
painfully  expressive  of  deep  disappointment,  slipped  from  the  room 
and  was  received  silently  by  the  waiting  crowd  of  sympathizing 
students. 

The  ceremony  of  conferring  the  Degree  in  Medicine  was  imposing 
and  dignified,  and  much  more  impressive  than  the  method  adopted  of 
late  years.  Instead  of  the  candidates  being  called  up  in  relays  and 
ranged  in  line,  the  Principal  passing  along  the  front  of  the  line  and 
hastily  repeating  the  words  conferring  the  degree,  followed  by  a  slight 
touch  with  the  university  cap  in  some  part  of  the  candidate's  head, 
each  candidate  was  called  up  singly,  and  knelt  on  a  hassock  in  front 
of  the  Principal.  The  Principal  then,  in  a  clear  tone  and  deliberate 
manner,  pronounced  the  words  conferring  the  degree,  following  them 
with  a  solemn  invocation:  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  cap  was  then  placed  so  as  to  cover  the 
graduate's  head,  and  on  its  removal  the  ceremony  was  completed. 

The  professors  who  occupied    chairs   in  the   Faculty  of  Medicine 
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during  my  novitiate  were  Drs.  Andrew,  F.  Holmes,  George  W.  Camp- 
bell, James  Crawford,  Michael  MeCiilloch,  Archibald  Hall,  Olivier  T. 
Bruneaii,  Stephen  C.  Sewell,  William  Fraser,  William  Sutherland, 
Robert  L.  MacDonnell,  Francis  Badgley,  and  Francis  O.  T.  Arnoldi. 

With  one  exception,  these  members  of  the  Faculty  had  received 
severally  their  licenses  or  diplomas  from  the  medical  schools  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  exception  was  Dr.  O.  T.  Bruneau,  who  com- 
menced his  professional  studies  in  Canada  and  completed  them  in  Paris. 
In  contrast  to  this,  and  as  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  teach- 
ing at  McGill  at  this  early  stage  of  her  history,  and  of  the  distinguished 
ability  of  the  home  student,  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  of  the  twenty- 
eight  professors  who  have  been  preferred  to  chairs  in  the  Faculty  since 
that  time,  tiventy-two  have  been  selected  from  the  alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  six  only  from  among  those  who  have  received  their  professional 
education  at  other  institutions.  The  four  Deans  also,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded Drs.  Holmes  and  Campbell,  have  been  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Three  of  these,  Drs.  Howard,  Craik  and  Sub-Dean  Ross,  have,  by 
their  talents  and  distinguished  administrative  abilities,  maintained 
the  prestige  and  advanced  the  interests  of  the  Medical  School  of 
McGill,  and  thus  proved  themselves  worthy  successors  of  the  two 
eminent  men  who  preceded  them  in  the  Deanship.  The  fourth,  our 
present  esteemed  Dean  Roddick,  will,  I  venture  to  predict,  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  equal  ability,  and  command  as  notable  and 
as  successful  a  career  as  any  one  of  his  predecessors. 

To  her  alumni  in  Medicine  McGill  has  proved  herself  to  be  a  faith- 
ful and  generous  Alma  Mater.  Her  students  have  at  all  times  had  the 
advantage  of  being  instructed  in  their  profession  by  men  Avho  were 
devoted  to  their  work  and  who  were  perfectly  conversant  with  the  con- 
ditions of  medical  science  in  their  time.  This  was  certainly  true  of 
the  professors  who  constituted  the  Medical  Faculty  during  my  student 
days.  Of  course,  there  were  among  them  individuals  who  were  more 
fluent  and  brilliant  as  lecturers  than  their  fellows — some  who  were 
more  profound  thinkers  or  more  successful  investigators — some  who 
were  more  elegant  and  forcible  writers,  and  some  who  excelled  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  But  all  were  equally  enthusiastic  in  their  work  to 
advance  the  interests  of  McGill,  and  to  maintain  her  in  the  front  rank 
of  medical  educational  institutions.  In  this  lofty  endeavour  they  were 
markedly  successful.      Following,  as  they  did,  the  immediate  founders 
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of  the  school,  the  future  of  the  institution  largely  depended  on  the 
position  which  they  assumed  and  were  able  to  maintain  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  profession. 

These  were  the  times  when  it  had  to  be  decided  whether  McGill 
as  a  medical  school  was  to  be  a  success  or  a  failure,  and  the  solution 
of  the  question  was  in  the  hands  of  the  men  whose  names  I  have 
enumerated.  Nobly  did  they  respond  to  the  demand  made  on  their 
energy  and  abilities,  and  they  succeeded  in  handing  down  to  those  who 
followed  them  a  flourishing,  progressive,  and  stable  school  of  medicine. 

The  men  w^ho  founded  the  Medical  School  of  McGill  were  persons 
of  strong  individual  character  and  untiring  energy.  They  possessed 
also  that  spirit  of  resolve  which  seems  only  to  be  checked  by 
obstacles;  otherwise,  the  difficulties  they  had  to  overcome  would  have 
proved  too  serious  to  allow  of  the  establishment  of  any  institution 
which  might  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  regarded  as  worthy  the 
name  of  a  medical  school  and  as  containing  sufficient  vitality  to  make 
the  future  prospect  hopeful.  It  seems,  therefore,  fitting  to  outline 
the  personal  character  of  each,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  his  work,  and 
thus  to  present  a  portrait  gallery  of  McGill  worthies  who  ought  not 
to  rest  in  obscurity  because  their  date  is  earl}'^,  or  because  the  Univer- 
sity has  made  such  progress  since  their  time.  The  first  two  names 
are  those  of  Dr.  Holmes  and  Dr.  Campbell. 

Dr.  Holmes,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  School 
of  McGill,  filled  the  position  of  Secretary  to,  and  was  recognized  as  the 
official  head  of,  the  Faculty  from  the  time  he  succeeded  Dr.  Stephen- 
son in  the  year  1812  till  the  year  1851,  when  the  title  of  Dean  was 
accorded  to  the  position  he  occupied,  and  he  thus  became  the  first  in- 
cumbent of  the  Deanship  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity. In  the  formation  of  the  School  of  Medicine  in  1821,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacology,  and  Thera- 
peutics, and  to  these  was  added,  in  1829,  the  chair  of  Botany.  He 
held  the  chair  of  Chemistry  concurrently  with  that  of  Botany  for  a 
period  of  thirteen  years,  and  with  that  of  Pharmacology  and  Thera- 
peutics for  a  period  of  six  years;  so  that  for  many  years  he  lectured  on 
three  different  subjects — a  most  onerous  task,  which  nevertheless  was 
discharged  faithfully  and  satisfactorily. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  Notwithstanding  the  labour 
demanded  in  preparing  the  lectures   for,  and   discharging   the  duties 
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appertaining  to,  these  several  positions,  he  found  time  to  devote  to 
original  work  in  his  favourite  science  of  Botany.  The  extent,  value 
and  success  of  that  work  are  embodied  in  his  fine  herbarium  of  the 
flora  of  Canada,  now  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  University  of 
McGill.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  slender  in  figure  and 
delicate  in  appearance,  with  the  slightly  stooped  body  and  rounded 
shoulders  of  the  student.  In  manner  he  was  grave  and  reticent.  His 
was  one  of  those  quiet  and  undemonstrative  natures  that  attract  not 
the  giddy  and  thoughtless  many,  but  are  appreciated  thoroughly  by 
the  discriminating  few.  Around  men  such  as  he  was  cluster  home 
affections — the  loves  of  kindred  and  the  truest  friendships.  The  deep, 
warm  current  of  feeling  underlying  the  cool  and  placid  surface  of  mere 
manner  is  only  known  to  those  who  have  taken  the  'trouble  to  sound 
carefully  the  depths  of  such  hearts. 

As  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Holmes  was  painstaking  and  thorough.  His 
voice,  however,  was  weak,  and  his  delivery  wanting  in  animation;  but 
these  imperfections  did  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  intrensic 
merit  of  the  text,  every  word  of  which  was  worthy  of  being  noted  by 
the  student.  Had  his  lectures  been  published  after  his  death,  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  the  medical  profession  of  Canada  would  have  been 
furnished  with  a  volume  on  the  practice  of  medicine  fully  up-to-date 
and  written  in  classical  English.  As  an  example  of  his  style,  his 
simple,  vigorous  dictum  and  the  lucidity  with  which  he  presented  his 
views  to  those  he  addressed,  I  shall  give  a  short  extract  from  his  vale- 
dictory address  delivered  to  the  graduates  of  medicine  at  the  Convoca- 
tion held  on  May  4th.,  1854.  Warning  the  graduates  against  the  evil 
of  routinism,  he  said: — "There  are  two  errors  to  be  avoided:  an  over- 
weening prepossession  that  we  are  very  wise,  which  leads  to  dogmat- 
ism and  quackery;  and  want  of  self-reliance,  which  leads  to  inef- 
ficiency. In  our  approaches  to  one  or  other  of  these  errors,  a  great 
deal  will  depend  on  temperament;  both  of  them,  however,  lead  to  one 
result,  a  system  of  routine — the  one,  asserting  the  supremacy  of  its 
knowledge,  will  not  condescend  to  alter;  the  other,  fearful  of  untried 
consequences,  prefers  the  beaten  track.  Routine  is  not  the  part  of  a 
scientific  physician  whose  decisions  and  directions  should  always  have 
a  base  of  reason;  it  is  manifestly  unfitted  for  emergencies,  and  fre- 
quently injurious  in  ordinary  cases;  it  leads  to  the  treatment  of  mere 
symptoms,  or  is  guided  by  mere  names." 
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His  contributions  to  medical  literature  were  numerous  and  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Natural  History  Society. 

Dr.  Holmes's  death,  which  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  occurred 
on  the  9th.  day  of  October,  1860.  Whilst  he  as  seated  at  his  desk 
addressing  circulars  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  Mrs.  Holmes, 
who  was  sitting  near  him,  heard  him  sigh  deeply,  and,  on  looking  up, 
saw  him  throw  up  his  arms,  which  instantly  fell  to  his  sides,  and  his 
whole  body  collapsed  in  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  was  sitting,  his 
head  rolling  over  to  one  side.  When  she  reached  the  chair  he  had 
breathed  his  last.  A  postmortem  examination  was  subsequently  held, 
and  revealed  advanced,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

A  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  suddenness  of  his 
death  was  that,  a  short  time  before  it  occurred,  he  had  expressed  at  a 
Faculty  meeting  a  wish  that  his  life  might  end  in  such  a  way,  and  that 
he  might  be  spared  a  lingering  illness.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  expression  of  deep  and  pained  surprise  in  the  countenance  of  Dr. 
Campbell  as,  in  his  brusque  manner,  he  said :  "  You  don't  mean  to  say. 
Holmes,  that  you  wish  to  die  suddenly — that  you  would  select,  if  you 
had  the  choice,  this  mode  of  having  your  life  terminated."  Dr.  Holmes, 
with  a  placid  smile,  evoked  apparently  by  Dr.  Campbell's  impetuous, 
out-spoken  question,  quietly  replied:  "Certainly,  it  has  long  been  my 
desire  that  when  the  end  comes  to  me  the  passage  from  life  to  death 
may  be  momentary  and  without  any  premonitory  symptoms." 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Dr.  Holmes,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of 
the  etiology  of  diseases,  had  previously  observed  in  himself  symptoms 
pointing  to  serious  cardiac  debility,  and  his  expressed  wish  was  in 
consonance  with  what,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  the  probable 
ultimate  result. 

In  the  year  1864,  the  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  McGill, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  connection  with  the  Faculty  to 
whose  success  he  had  so  materially  contributed,  and  to  mark  the  affec- 
tion and  esteem  which  they  entertained  for  him  personally,  established 
a  gold  medal  to  be  known  as  the  "  Holmes  Gold  Medal " — this  medal 
to  be  awarded  yearly  at  the  termination  of  the  medical  session  to  the 
student  who  had  obtained  the  highest  aggregate  number  of  marks  in 
all  the  subjects  of  the  medical  curriculum. 

A  man  equally   interesting   is   discovered   in   his    colleague.  Dr. 
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George  W.  Campbell,  who  was  preferred  to  the  chairs  of  Midwifery 
and  SSurgerj'  in  the  year  1835.  These  he  held  concurrently  for  a 
period  of  seven  years.  He  then  resigned  the  chair  of  Midwifery,  but 
retained  that  of  Surgery  until  the  year  1875,  a  period  of  forty  years, 
when,  in  consequence  of  advancing  age  and  impaired  health,  he 
resigned  this  chair,  but  retained  the  Deanship  of  the  Faculty,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Holmes,  in  the  year  1860. 
It  was  in  1835  also  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  visiting 
physicians  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital;  so  that  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Medical  Faculty  and  with  the  General  Hospital  com- 
menced in  the  same  year,  which  was  just  eleven  years  from  the  date 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  pre  eminently  what  is  known  to  the  profession 
as  a  practical  man.  By  this  term,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
he  was  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  medical  literature.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  were  few  men  of  his  day  more  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  words  of  the  classical  writers  on  medicine,  or  who  kept  more  fully 
in  line  with  all  the  recent  discoveries  and  improvements  of  modern 
investigators.  The  term  merely  expresses  that  he  was  governed  in 
his  practice  by  a  deep-seated  desire  to  make  his  knowledge  entirely 
subserve  what  should  be  the  aim  of  all  medical  effort — the  removal  of 
disease  and  the  saving  of  life. 

As  a  teacher  Dr.  Campbell  excelled.  His  lectures  were  delivered 
in  an  earnest,  impressive  manner.  His  language  was  clear,  terse, 
forcible  and  instructive.  With  him  there  was  no  redundancv  of 
words,  and  the  student  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  away  and  recalling 
the  subject  matter  of  the  lecture.  By  his  distinguished  abilities  as 
a  surgeon  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  reputation  which  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital  has  long  enjoyed  as  a  school  of  practical 
surgery.  Endowed  with  rare  powers  of  observation,  with  a  powerful 
intellect  and  a  cultured  mind,  his  decisions  as  to  the  nature  and  pro- 
per treatment  of  the  cases  of  disease  that  came  under  his  notice  were 
singularly  prompt  and  correct,  and  his  opinion  was  always  invoked 
and  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  his  colleagues. 

Invariably  generous  and  considerate  to  his  confreres,  and  especially 
so  to  the  junior  members  of  the  profession;  kind  and  encouraging  to 
the  student  of  medicine,  and  just  and  honourable  to  all  with  whom  he 
was  in  any  way  associated,  he  was  universally  regarded  with  a  degree 
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of  affection  and  esteem  that  is  seldom  accorded  by  men  to  their 
fellows.  This  affection  and  esteem  was  markedly  demonstrated  by 
the  munificent  act  of  his  warm  friend,  Lord  Mountstephen,  who  added 
a  new  wing  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  as  a  memento  of  Dr. 
Campbell's  distinguished  services  in  connection  with  that  institution, 
and  named  it  the  Campbell  Memorial  Wing.  In  1883  a  sum  of 
$18,90G  was  subscribed  by  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  a 
number  of  their  friends  to  commemorate  the  services  rendered  by  him 
to  the  Faculty  during  the  forty  years  he  was  connected  with  it.  This 
fund  (the  Campbell  Memorial  Endowment)  has  been  invested,  and  the 
income  from  it  utilized  for  general  expenses  of  the  Faculty. 

His  death  occurred  at  Edinburgh  on  the  28th.  of  May,  1882.  He 
was,  therefore,  an  active  member  of  the  Medical  Faculty  for  a  period 
of  forty-seven  years.  For  several  years  he  had  been  subject  to  occa- 
sional slight  attacks  of  pneumonia,  and  a  short  time  before  leaving  for 
England,  he  had  suffered  from  one  of  his  usual  attacks,  from  which  he 
had  apparently  completely  recovered.  On  reaching  London,  however, 
the  pulmonary  congestion  re-appeared  with  increased  severity,  and  he 
decided,  with  the  consent  of  his  medical  advisers,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Edinburgh,  to  be  under  the  care  of  his  daughter,  who  resided  in  that 
city.  The  end  came  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh.  His 
remains  were  brought  over  from  Scotland,  and  intended  in  Mount 
Royal  Cemetery. 

D.  C.  MACCALLUM. 
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THE  UNDERGRADUATES'  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Officers:— President,  Mr.  H.  S.  Williams,  B.A.;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Johnson;  Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  M.  B.  Davidson;  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  G.  C.  Couture;  Treasurer,  Mr.  L.  P.  Edwards;  Committee, 
Messrs.  I.  Rubinowitz,  J.  Ower,  W.  G.  McNaughton,  B.A.,  W.  P. 
Ogilvie. 

Not.  8th.,  1902. — On  this  date  Vice-President  Johnson  occupied 
the  chair,  and  President  Williams  opened  the  evening's  pro- 
gramme by  reading  an  essay  on  "  The  Scotch  at  Darien,"  taking  up 
the  daring  schemes  of  the  adventurer  Paterson  and  the  sad  fate  of 
those  who  founded  New  Edinburgh.  The  debate  was,  "  Resolved,  that 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  was  not  justifiable."  Messrs.  W. 
P.  Ogilvie,  A.  W.  Cameron,  D.  Ross  and  J.  De  Witt  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  affirmative,  while  Messrs.  Geo.  Irving,  J.  Ow^er,  T.  Cotton  and  L.  P. 
Edwards  supported  the  negative.  The  American  Constitution  and 
the  natural  differences  between  the  two  sections  of  the  United  States 
came  up  for  discussion.  Mr.  Leacock  kindly  acted  as  critic,  and  re- 
viewed the  arguments,  giving  the  Society,  it  is  feared,  more  light  on 
the  subject  under  discussion  than  those  who  debated  had  done.  The 
decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  negative. 

Nov.  15th. — The  usual  meeting  of  the  Undergraduates'  Literary 
Society  was  held,  with  President  Williams  in  the  chair.  Mr.  De  Witt 
afforded  the  Society  much  amusement  by  reading  "  The  Adulteration 
Act,"  a  selection  from  Mr.  Jacobs  s  humorous  sea  tales.      The  subject 
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debated  was,  "  Resolved,  that  national  disarmament  is  expedient." 
The  speakers  were,  on  the  affirmative,  Messrs.  R.  J.  Harper,  G.  W. 
Troop  and  A.  L.  Freedman;  and,  on  the  negative,  Messrs.  L.  P. 
Edwards,  J.  Mcholson  and  M.  Phelan.  Messrs.  L.  P.  Edwards  and  J. 
Nicholson  made  excellent  speeches,  and  chiefly  owing  to  their  presenta- 
tion of  the  case,  a  decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  negative.  Mr. 
M.  B.  Davidson  acted  as  critic.  It  was  decided  this  evening  to  change 
the  time  of  meeting  from  Saturday  to  Friday  evening. 

Nov.  21st. — At  this  meeting  Secretary  Couture  presided.  Mr.  A. 
Lochead,  B.A.,  delivered  an  interesting  oration  on  "  Materialism  and 
lelles-lettresr  The  debate  read,  "  Resolved,  that  the  pulpit  has  exerted 
a  greater  influence  over  civilization  than  the  press."  On  the  afilrma- 
tive  were  Messrs.  H.  S.  Williams,  H.  Brodie  and  S.  Mitchell,  and  on  the 
negative,  Messrs.  J.  Archibald,  J.  S.  Shearer,  and  J.  De  Witt.  The 
decision  was  given  to  the  upholders  of  the  negative. 

On  this  evening  the  annual  debate  with  representatives  of  Toronto 
University  took  place  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Toronto.  Messrs. 
M.  B.  Davidson  and  W.  S.  Johnson  supported  the  cause  of  McGill,  but 
unsuccessfully. 

Nov.  28th. — The  meeting  of  the  Undergraduates'  Literary  Society 
this  evening  was  opened  by  a  most  enjoyable  reading  given  by  Mr. 
McGougan,  and  entitled  "  The  Judge's  Account  of  Rubinstein's  Play- 
ing," The  debate  was,  "  Resolved,  that  an  expansion  policy  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States."  The  affirmative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  by  Messrs.  E.  R.  Parkins,  P.  Mathieu,  G.  C.  Couture 
and  W.  G.  McNaughton,  and  the  negative  by  Messrs.  H.  S.  Williams, 
Martin,  T,  Papineau  and  L.  P.  Edwards.  The  speeches  made  by  Mr. 
Parkins  and  Mr.  Edwards  were,  as  usual  when  these  gentlemen  speak, 
of  the  most  spirited  and  interesting  character.  The  opinions  of  the 
foremost  men  in  the  United  States  were  cited  in  support  of  the  position 
of  the  affirmative,  but,  nevertheless,  the  negative  won.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Johnson  acted  as  critic.     This  was  the  last  meeting  before  Christmas. 

Since  Christmas  the  meetings  of  this  Society  have  been  miserably 
attended,  and  college  functions,  happening  frequently  on  Friday 
nights,  have  often  interfered  with  the  holding  of  the  meetings  at  all. 
Something  must  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  next  Session  to  arouse 
interest  in  this  most  important  branch  of  University  education,  for  it 
is  nothing  less;  and  to  place  the  McGill  Debating  Society  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  those  of  her  sister  universities. 
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Jan.  30tli.,  1903. — This  was  the  first  meeting  after  tlie  Cliristmas 
vacation.  Two  amendments  covering  the  time-limit  of  speakers  and 
the  giving  of  decisions  were  read  hj  the  committee  previously  ap- 
l^ointed  to  draw  them  up,  and  were  accepted  by  the  Society.  A  selec- 
tion from  Mark  Twain  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Drew,  entitled  "  Treating 
a  Cold."  "  That  the  United  States  should  establish  a  protectorate 
over  Venezuela,"  was  the  subject  for  debate.  Messrs.  G.  C.  Couture 
and  R.  P.  Wallace  spoke  in  favour  of  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs. 
Papineau  and  Cameron  in  favour  of  the  negative.  After  a  keenly- 
contested  debate.  President  Williams,  acting  as  judge  and  critic,  gave 
the  victory  to  the  negative,  and  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  several 
speakers. 

Feb.  6th. — This  was  the  evening  upon  which  the  annual  Freshman- 
Sophomore  debate  was  held.  The  question  for  debate  read,  ''  Re- 
solved, that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  abolished."  The  Freshmen, 
upholding  the  negative,  were  represented  by  Messrs.  Carr,  Freedman 
and  Cousins.  Messrs.  Edwards,  Adams  and  Jenkins,  Sophomores, 
spoke  for  the  affirmative  of  this  good  old  subject,  and  pointed  out  the 
depraved  mental  and  moral  state  of  many  of  the  English  peers,  the 
wrong  principle  of  succession  to  legislative  powers  through  heredity, 
and  the  opportunities  for  misuse  of  the  veto  power.  Merit,  and  not 
birth,  should  entitle  one  to  entrance  to  the  English  Upper  House.  All 
three  speakers  did  equally  well.  The  negative  maintained  that  the 
peerage  had  adapted  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  the  majority 
of  those  in  it  were  men  of  superior  intellect.  Mr.  Leacock,  in  acting 
as  critic  and  judge,  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  students  patronising 
the  college  societies.  The  decision  was  given  to  the  Sophomores, 
owing  to  "  the  energy  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the  exactness  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
the  vociferous  positiveness  of  Mr.  Jenkins." 

Feb.  20th. — A  meeting  of  the  Undergraduates'  Literary  Society 
was  held,  at  which  nominations  for  officers  for  next  session  were  made. 

THE   DELTA   SIGMA   SOCIETY. 

Officers: — President,  Miss  K.  Wisdom;  Vice-President,  Miss  H. 
Freeze;  Secretary,  Miss  M.  Taber;  Committee,  Misses  Belyea,  McCally, 
and  Moule. 

Dec.  1st.,  1902. — On  this  date  the  Sophomore-Freshman  debate 
was  held   in  the   Common   Room   of  the   R.V.C.      The   subject   was, 
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"  Kesolved,  that  the  country  is  better  adapted  for  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  than  the  city."  The  Sophomores,  supporting 
the  affirmative,  were  Miss  Hitchcock  and  Miss  Michaels.  Miss  Tully 
and  Miss  Fraser,  of  the  Freshman  year,  spoke  for  the  negative.  The 
affirmative  argued  under  the  three  main  heads  of  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  development.  The  negative  refuted  their  arguments  in  an  able 
and  eloquent  manner,  touching  on  the  historical  side  of  the  question. 
The  delivery  on  both  sides  was  excellent,  but  the  decision,  given  by 
Miss  Wales,  Miss  Parkin,  and  Miss  East,  was  in  favour  of  the  Fresh- 
man side. 

Jan.  12th.,  1903. — The  Delta  Sigma  Society  met  in  the  Common 
Room  of  the  R.V.C.  to  listen  to  a  lecture  given  by  Miss  Derrick  on 
"  University  Life  in  Germany."  In  a  delightful  manner  the  lecturer 
spoke  of  her  own  student  days  there,  telling  how  women  may  attend 
lectures  only  through  the  courtesy  of  the  professors,  and  advising  any 
of  her  audience  who  contemplated  visiting  the  German  seats  of  learn- 
ing not  to  do  so  while  quite  young. 

Feb.  2nd. — At  this  meeting  two  papers  were  read,  one  by  Miss 
Mackenzie  on  "  Child  Literature,"  a  subject  which  she  treated  in  a 
very  interesting  way;  and  the  other  by  Miss  Cox  on  "  Nonsense  Litera- 
ture." Miss  Cox  showed  how  the  term  "  art "  might  be  properly 
applied  to  this  branch  of  literature,  and  gave  a  slight  historical  sketch 
of  its  development,  interspersed  with  many  humorous  examples, 
notably  from  Mr.  Locker-Lampson  and  Wallace  Irwin's  "  Love  Sonnets 
of  a  Hoodlum." 

Feb.  9th. — The  Society  met  in  the  Common  Room  of  the  R.V.C.  to 
listen  to  the  Senior-Freshman  debate.  The  question  before  the  de- 
baters was,  "  Resolved,  that  organized  charity  is  better  than  individual 
giving."  Miss  Tully  and  Miss  Douglas,  representing  the  First  Year, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  affirmative,  while  Miss  Gertrude  Griffin  and 
Miss  Wisdom  upheld  the  negative.  The  different  points,  .brought  out 
clearly,  were  ably  argued.  The  affirmative  side  w^s  awarded  the 
decision  by  the  judges.  Miss  Oakeley,  Miss  Lichtenstein  and  Miss 
Hammond. 

THE  HISTORICAL  CLUB. 

Officers: — President,  Mr.  G.  C.  Couture;  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Johnson;  Treasurer,  Mr.  T.  Papineau;  Committee,  Dr.  Colby,  Mr.  G. 
Lomer,  Mr.  G.  Campbell. 
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Nov.  27tb.,  1902. — The  regular  meeting  of  tlie  Historical  Club  was 
held  in  the  Y.M.G.A.       The  evening's  topic  was  the  Munroe  Doctrine, 
with  si)ecial  reference  to  the  case  of  Mexico   and   Venezuela.      Mr. 
Papineau   read   an   interesting  paper  on   the   origin   of   the   famous 
doctrine,  showing  that  its  idea  was  as  old  as  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
tinent.     Its  development  came  after  177G,  and  in  the  early  part  of  last 
century;  and,  finally,  its  publication  was  brought  about  by  the  claims 
of  Russia  and  the  Holy  Alliance.      Mr.  Ower  followed  with  a  paper  on 
"  The  Expedition  of  Maximilian."      Its  purpose  was   to   show  the  ap- 
plication of  the  doctrine  to  Mexico.     Mr.  Ower  told  how,  after  the  in- 
tervention  of  the   French   to  quiet   the   unsettled   state   of   Mexican 
alTairs,  the  party  in  favour  of  monarchy  asked  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
to  take  the  throne.      The  new  ruler  was  recognized  by  Europe,  but  not 
by   the   United   States.        However,    insurrection    breaking   out  soon 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  American  Emperor.      Then  Mr.  Freedman 
took  up  the  Venezuelan   question,  telling   of   Britain's   early   claims, 
which  were  settled  by  arbitration  in  1896.       In  conclusion.  Dr.  Colby 
read  a  poem,  "Swords  and  Ploughshares,"  which  was  much  appreciated 
by  the  Club. 

Dec.  11th. — On  this  date  Judge  Weir  gave  a  most  interesting 
lecture  before  the  Historical  Club. 

Jan.  8th.,  1903. — This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  year,  and 
took  the  form  of  an  old  members'  reunion.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  evening  was  the  debate,  "  Resolved,  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  present  status  quo  in  Turkey."  The 
speakers  on  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  McMillan  and  Couture,  while 
Messrs.  Parkins  and  Brown  supported  the  position  of  the  negative. 
Mr.  Couture  made  a  splendid  speech,  speaking  forcibly,  and  presenting 
many  important  arguments.  Mr.  Brown  acted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Parkins's  colleague,  and,  as  such,  made  a  creditable 
speech.  The  verdict  was  in  favour  of  the  affirmative.  Several  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  University  were  present. 

Jan.  22nd. — The  subject  for  this  evening  was  the  American  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Rubinowitz  addressed  the  meeting  on  "  The  Friends  of 
the  American  Constitution.  He  examined  the  Constitution  itself, 
"Showing  of  how  great  importance  to  the  people  w^ere  the  questions 
settled  by  each  clause.  He  also  pointed  out  the  dependence  of  the 
Union   as  such   upon  the  Constitution.      Mr.   Hindley   spoke  of  the 
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"  Critics  of  the  American  Constitution,"  ratlier  cleverly  dividing  the 
criticisms  into  four  classes — foolery,  attacks  on  the  Convention,  the 
prophecies  of  cranks,  and  objections  to  the  plan  for  representation  and 
the  power  left  v^dth  the  legislature.  In  the  interesting  discussion 
which  followed,  the  Constitution  was  compared  with  that  of  our  own 
motherland. 

Feb.  5th. — The  Rebellion  of  1837  was  taken  up  at  this  meeting. 
Mr.  Dutaud  opened  with  a  paper  on  the  Rebellion  in  Lower  Canada, 
in  which  tlie  causes  of  dissatisfaction  were  shown  to  have  been  poor 
administration  and  opposition  by  the  Governor  and  his  Council  to  the 
reforms  proposed.  The  engagements  in  Lower  Canada  were  de- 
scribed. After  investigation  of  the  trouble,  peace  was  brought  about 
by  the  granting  of  the  majority  of  reforms  asked  for,  and  the  union  of 
the  two  provinces.  Mr.  Campbell  then  considered  Lord  Durham's 
report.  The  author's  early  life  was  touched  on,  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  report,  notwithstanding  his  short  stay  in  Canada,  emphasized. 
The  remedy  proposed  by  this  statesman  was  reform  in  administration 
and  the  union  of  LTpper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  report  was  of  much 
advantage  to  our  country,  paving  the  way,  as  it  did,  to  the  larger  Con- 
federation of  which  we  are  so  proud.  In  discussion  afterwards  were 
brought  up  the  race  problem,  the  connection  betw^een  the  two  risings, 
and  the  authorship  of  the  report. 

Feb.  19th. — The  topic  before  the  meeting  of  the  Historical  Club 
was  "  The  United  Empire  Loyalists."  Mr.  Carr  spoke  of  "  The  Senti- 
ment of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  from  1765  to  1775."  This  was  a  time  of 
great  unrest.  Even  when  the  trouble  began,  people  were  hardly  con- 
vinced as  to  whether  they  were  Whig  or  Tory.  Many  were  loyal 
through  a  desire  for  peace,  others  because  they  feared  the  power  of  the 
mother  country.  All  desired  reform,  but  not  independence.  Mr. 
Sheldon  then  glanced  at  "  The  Emigration  of  the  U.E.  Loyalists." 
Their  property  had  been  forfeited,  and  they  had  been  treated  severely 
in  other  ways  by  the  American  Government.  The  persecution  was 
kept  up  even  after  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  journey  undertaken  by 
these  second  Pilgrim  Fathers  was  a  rather  serious  matter  then,  but  on 
their  arrival  ample  provision  of  land  and  money  was  made  for  them 
by  the  Dominion  Government. 

MACFARLANE  DAVIDSON. 


ATHLETICS. 


HOCKEY,  1902-03. 

This  has  been  a  very  eventful  year  in  hockey  annals  at  McGill. 
Late  in  November  the  longed-for  and  much  talked-about  Inter-colle- 
giate Hockey  Union  was  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Inter- 
collegiate Football  Union.  The  rules  adopted  by  the  new  league  are 
those  which,  with  a  few  slight  exceptions,  are  followed  in  the  Canadian 
Amateur  Hockey  League.  The  prospects  of  placing  a  strong  team  on 
the  ice  were  very  good.  Five  out  of  seven  members  of  the  team  of  the 
previous  year  were  still  available,  and,  in  addition,  there  w^ere  many 
promising  Freshmen.  However,  before  the  season  commenced  reports 
were  in  circulation  to  the  effect  that  the  city  clubs  were  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  our  best  players.  Even  before  the 
Inter-collegiate  Union  was  formed  in  November,  deputies  from  these 
clubs  were  trying  to  secure  promises  from  the  different  players  to  turn 
out  with  their  respective  teams.  Such  action  caused  the  hockey 
executive  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  affected  the  team  to  a  great 
extent. 

Practices  began  as  usual  in  a  dilatory  manner  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christmas  holidays.  By  that  time  the  hockey  rink  on  the 
campus  was  in  pretty  good  order,  but  as  yet  no  indoor  rink  had  been 
secured.  Later  on,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  Arena  Company 
for  two  practices  a  week  during  the  season,  and  for  the  two  home 
matches.      The  greatest  drawback  to  this  arrangement,  the  best  pos- 
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sible  at  such  a  late  date,  was  that  the  only  hours  available  were  from 
1  to  2  p.m.  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  Practices  were  also  held 
on  the  college  rink  from  5  to  6  p.m.  on  other  days. 

On  January  14th.,  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Science,  '06,  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  team,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  first  game 
with  Queen's  on  the  23rd.  The  series  opened  on  the  16th  of  January, 
when  'Varsity  played  Queen's  in  Kingston.  The  match  resulted  in  a 
win  for  Queen's  by  the  score  of  8  to  1.  P'rom  the  reports  of  this  game 
it  was  evident  that  Queen's  had  a  very  strong  team,  and  the  McGill 
men  began  to  realize  that  they  were  not  going  to  have  things  all  their 
own  way.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  the  Montreal  Club  came  to  Phillips, 
our  captain,  and  requested  him  to  turn  out  with  them.  Earlier  in 
the  season  they  had  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  him,  but  now 
they  redoubled  their  efforts,  depreciating  college  hockey  and  the  Inter- 
collegiate League,  and  holding  out  promises  of  the  great  glory  to  be 
won  in  playing  for  the  Stanley  Cup.  Again  Phillips  decided  to  stay 
with  his  college  and  to  play  for  McGill  in  the  first  game  against 
Queen's.  This  game  was  very  disappointing  to  McGill  supporters. 
From  the  very  start  the  McGill  team  showed  lack  of  organization;  the 
forwards  did  not  know  their  places,  and  the  cover-point  tried  to  play 
forward.  The  result  Avas  that  the  Queen's  forwards  broke  through 
in  a  line,  and  there  was  a  clear  run  down  the  ice  with  only  point  and 
goal  to  pass.  In  this  way  Queen's  ran  up  four  goals  in  the  first  half. 
In  the  second  half  one  of  the  McGill  forwards  went  back  to  cover-point, 
and  cover-point  went  up  on  the  forward  line,  where  he  did  good  work. 
During  this  half  the  McGill  men,  particularly  the  defence,  made  some 
great  efforts,  and  several  times  deserved  to  score,  but  the  Queen's  goal- 
keeper was  impregnable,  and  they  were  unable  to  get  the  puck  past 
him.  Queen's  added  three  more  to  their  score,  and  the  game  ended 
seven  goals  to  nothing  in  their  favour.  One  pleasing  feature  of  this 
game  was  the  support  given  by  the  students,  who  turned  out  in  large 
numbers,  and  never  ceased  to  encourage  the  team  by  their  cheers  until 
time  was  up.  This  game  showed  McGill  several  things,  the  principal 
one  being  that  it  is  better  to  play  seven  ordinary  men,  who  constitute 
a  team,  than  one  star  with  six  other  men  to  help  him. 

The  next  game  was  due  on  January  23rd.  with  'Varsity  in  Toronto. 
McGill  had  several  good  practices  in  preparation,  and  their  prospects 
were  good.      At  this  stage  in  the  proceedings  the  Montreal  Club  again 
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came  after  Phillips.  'Varsity  and  Queen's  were  commnnicated  with, 
and  an  nnsiiecessful  effort  was  made  to  get  permission  for  him  to  play 
in  the  Stanley  Cup  matches.  At  last,  succumbing  to  their  impor- 
tunities, he  decided  to  play  for  the  Montreal  team.  McGill  then  went 
to  Toronto  with  a  team  that  had  never  played  together  before.  The 
experiment  was  successful.  McGill  won,  after  a  hard  and  most  ex- 
citing game,  by  the  score  of  nine  goals  to  seven.  At  no  time  during 
the  progress  of  the  whole  match,  except  in  the  last  two  minutes,  was 
either  team  in  the  lead  by  more  than  one  goal.  McGill  felt  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  small  rink,  after  being  accustomed  to  playing  in  a 
rink  at  least  one  half  as  large  again.  In  the  first  half  the  play  was 
rather  ragged,  with  occasional  flashes  of  brilliancy  on  both  sides.  The 
score  at  half-time  was  three  all.  In  the  second  half  the  play  became 
much  faster,  and  the  checking  heavier.  'Varsity  scored  the  first  goal; 
then  McGill  evened  up.  This  was  the  story  during  the  whole  half. 
The  last  goal  was  scored  by  Young  on  a  grand  rush  just  two  minutes 
before  time  was  up.  The  score  then  stood  six  all,  and  it  was  decided 
to  play  off,  each  team  playing  five  minutes  from  each  end.  In  the 
first  five  minutes  of  this  play-off  neither  team  succeeded  in  scoring.  In 
the  second,  'Varsity  got  one  goal  after  two  minutes'  play.  McGill 
then  woke  up,  and  in  the  next  two  minutes  scored  three  goals,  making 
the  score  nine  to  seven.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  game  the  McGill 
forwards  developed  some  very  good  combination,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  'Varsity  team  had  been  practising  together  for  more 
than  a  month,  it  certainly  looked  as  if  the  McGill  team  had  had  the 
most  training.  The  team  which  played  this  match  played  through  the 
rest  of  the  season  without  a  change.      It  is  as  follows: — 

Goal A.  E.  Lindsay 

Point W.  Molson. 

Cover-point C.  A.  Young 

Eover F.  G.  Ryan 

Centre S.  L.  Crawford 

Right  wing H.  L.  Sims 

Left  wing J.  S.  H.  Wurtele 

Mr,  S.  L.  Crawford,  of  Science,  '03,  was  elected  captain,  a  position 
which  he  filled  very  satisfactorily. 
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The  next  game  was  between  Queen's  and  'Varsity,  in  Toronto. 
Queen's  was  taken  by  surprise.  They  seem  to  have  been  over-confi- 
dent, and  when  they  met  'Varsity  in  the  small  rink,  they  were  beaten 
by  the  close  score  of  six  goals  to  five.  McGill  was  due  at  Kingston 
on  February  13th.  The  team  had  good  hopes  of  winning,  and  went 
up  with  that  "  do  or  die  "  spirit  which  wins  so  many  matches.  This 
game  was  the  best  of  the  whole  series,  and  it  practically  decided  the 
championship.  The  play  throughout  was  clean  and  fast  and  marked 
by  good  defence  work  on  both  sides.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of 
the  game  Queen's  rushed  matters,  and  kept  McGill  on  the  defensive, 
but  as  soon  as  this  effort  was  spent  the  McGill  forwards  began  to  get 
down  on  the  Queen's  goal,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  half,  play  was  pretty 
even.  Each  side  succeeded  in  scoring  one  goal  during  this  time,  Ryan 
tallying  for  McGill  on  a  pass  from  Molson,  and  Walsh  scoring  for 
Queen's.  In  the  second  half  the  McGill  men  had  the  better  of  the 
play.  They  shone  particularly  in  defence  work.  The  Queen's  for- 
wards did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  in  on  the  McGill  goal,  and  they 
were  so  closely  watched  that  their  chances  to  shoot  were  few.  Wurtele 
scored  the  winning  goal  for  McGill  on  a  pass  from  Sims.  For  the  rest 
of  the  game  Queen's  made  great  efforts,  but  without  avail.  The  McGill 
forwards  followed  back  too  well  to  permit  of  Queen's  scoring,  and  the 
game  ended  two  goals  to  one  in  our  favour.  The  result  of  this  game 
was,  to  say  the  least,  surprising  to  McGill  students  as  a  whole.  It 
has  been  stated  that,  outside  the  team  and  the  hockey  committee,  there 
was  not  one  McGill  student  who  had  the  faintest  idea  that  his  team 
had  a  chance  of  winning  from  Queen's  on  their  own  ice,  a  thing  which 
had  almost  never  happened  before.  The  only  chance  of  Queen's  for 
the  championship  now  was  for  'Varsity  to  beat  McGill,  and  thus  make 
a  three-cornered  tie. 

The  last  game  of  the  season  was  between  'Varsity  and  McGill  in 
Montreal.  The  'Varsity  team  had  improved  considerably  in  the  pre- 
vious two  weeks,  and  McGill's  chances  were  none  too  great,  esiDeci- 
ally  as  several  of  the  men  had  been  under  the  influence  of  "  la  grippe  " 
for  a  few  days  previous  to  the  match.  In  the  first  half  McGill  was 
strong.  The  forwards  played  together  well,  and  succeeded  in  scoring 
twice,  and  would  have  done  so  oftener  had  it  not  been  for  the  good 
work  of  Lash,  the  'Varsity  goal-keei3er.  In  the  second  half  the  play 
became  aimless,  so  far  as  the  McGill  forwards  were  concerned.     There 
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was  no  attempt  at  combination,  very  little  following  back,  and  only  an 
occasional  dash  by  an  individual.  Tlie  'Varsity  team,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  working  very  hard.  They  were  not  playing  very  scientific- 
ally, but  every  man  was  doing  his  best,  and  it  was  only  the  splendid 
work  of  the  McGill  defence  that  saved  the  game.  The  result  was  a 
tie,  the  score  being  two  all.  This  draw  was  not  played  off,  as  it  was 
not  necessary  to  do  so.  The  support  of  the  students  at  this  game  was 
as  disappointing  as  it  had  been  encouraging  at  the  former  game.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  on  this  game  depended  the  championship, 
there  was  a  comparatively  small  body  of  students  in  attendance,  and 
those  with  veiw  little  enthusiasm.  This  was  rather  hard  on  the  team. 
After  the  splendid  showing  it  had  made  in  Kingston  and  Toronto,  it 
deserved  a  far  better  recognition  of  its  work  than  was  forthcoming 
from  the  student  body. 

The  standing  of  the  teams  is  as  follows: — 

Teams.  Won.  Lost.       Drawn.      Points. 

McGill 2  1  1  5 

Queen's 2  2  0  4 

'Varsity 1  2  1  3 

A  win  counting  two  points  and  a  draw  one  point. 

After  the  last  game,  the  first  annual  supper  of  the  Canadian  Inter- 
collegiate Hockey  Union  was  held.  On  this  occasion  the  beautiful 
cup  presented  by  Queen's  for  championship  competition  was  handed 
over  to  McGill  by  Mr.  Mclnnes,  the  President  of  the  Union.  This  com- 
pletes McGill's  record  as  chamjHon  in  all  Canadian  Inter-collegiate 
athletics  for  the  college  year,  1902-03. 

A  trip  to  New  York  was  proposed  in  order  to  play  off  with  the 
champions  of  the  U.S.  colleges.  The  Xew  York  Graduates'  Society 
of  McGill  kindly  offered  to  guarantee  the  expenses  of  the  team,  but 
it  was  found  impossible  to  send  the  McGill  men  down,  as  the  American 
series  would  not  be  finished  until  about  March  15th.  Such  a  late  date 
was  not  considered  practicable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year  the 
champions  of  the  two  leagues  will  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  play 
off  for  the  Inter-collegiate  hockey  championship  of  America.  And 
why  not  at  some  date  in  the  near  future,  as  one  gentleman  has  pro- 
posed, form  an  international  Inter-collegiate  league? 
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This  season  has  shown  several  things  that  students  interested  in 
hockey  must  note.    First,  arrangements  for  practices  in  an  indoor  rink 
must  be  made  earlier  than  has  been  the  custom.      This  year  the  Inter- 
collegiate League  was  not  formed  until  late  in  November,  and  when 
arrangements  for  practice  hours  were  set  on  foot  with  the  various  in- 
door rinks,  it  was  found  that  no    suitable    hours    were    available. 
Secondly,  the  players  must  be  got  into  training  not  only  for  the  second 
or  third  match,  but  for  the  very  first.      Because  it  has  happened  this 
year  in  both  football  and  hockey  that  McGill  has  lost  the  first  game 
and  then  won  out,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow^  that  such  a  course  will 
always  be  successful.      It  has  been  urged  that  a  McGill  team  needs  a 
beating  in  the  beginning  in  order  to   wake  it   up.      But  it  is  much 
better  for  the  team  to  wake  up  right  at  first  than  to  risk  a  defeat  which 
might  prove  disastrous  to  its  chances.      In  order  to  accomx)lish  this, 
the  hockey  committee  must   canvass   the   students   thoroughly  to  get 
those  players  who  are  staying  in  town  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
to  practise  at  regular  hours,  not  only  on  whatever  indoor  rink  may  be 
obtained,  but  also  on  the  college  rink.      Thirdly,  the  captain  should  be 
appointed  at  the  end  of  the  previous  season,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
a.  better  opportunity  of  watching  the  players  from  the  very  start.     The 
next  point  concerns  a  second  team.      This  year  it  was  found  impossible 
owing  to  lack  of  funds  to  enter  a  team  in  the  intermediate  series.    This 
being  so,  there  was  very  little  incentive  for  any  men  to  turn  out  except 
those  nine  or  ten  men  who  composed  the  first  squad.      It  is  true  that 
some  other  men  did  turn  out,  and  to  those  the  thanks  of  the  club  are 
due;  but,  as  a  rule,  and  especially  in  the  practices  at  the  Arena,  it  was 
very  difiicult  to  get  two  full  teams  on  the  ice.      Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  w^ould  be  advisable,  even  at  considerable  extra  cost,  to  have 
McGill  represented  in  the  intermediate  as  well  as  in  the  senior  series. 
The  last  point  concerns    inter-year   and  inter-class   matches.      These 
matches  were  practically  a  failure  this  year,  there  being  few  inter-class 
and  no  inter-year  games  played.      This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
attention  was  directed  wholly  to  the  University  team.      Many  of  the 
year  and  class  teams  were  captained  by  first  team  men,  who  were  prac- 
tically unable  to  turn  out  except  at  the  regular  University  practices. 
On  this  account  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  committee, 
following  the  example  of  the  football  club,  to  lay  down  a  rule  prohibit- 
ing men  on  the  University  team,  or  teams,  from  playing  in  these  games. 
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There  is  also  another  rule  in  the  hands  of  the  Grounds'  and  Athletics^ 
Committee  which  will  probably  be  enforced  next  year.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  no  man  who  plays  for  an  outside  club  will  be  allowed  to  play 
in  an  inter-year  or  inter-class  match  in  the  same  season. 

Looking  back  over  the  season,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
quality  of  hockey  played  was  not  of  a  very  high  standard,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  Queen's-McGill  game,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  best  ever  played  in  Kingston.  Although  such  is  the  case,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  the  first  year  of  Inter-collegiate  hockey,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  standard  will  go  on  improving  until  it  ranks 
second  to  none  in  Canada,  and,  therefore,  in  the  world.  Already 
'Varsity  in  the  west  has  proved  its  superiority  to  the  champions  of  the 
Ontario  Hockey  Association,  while  McGill  is  fully  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  weaker  teams  in  the  C.A.H.L.  It  is  hoped  that  the  standard 
of  hockey  played  by  the  C.I.H.U.  will  rise  above  that  played  by  the 
other  unions,  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case  with  the  football  played  by 
the  C.I.R.F.U.  An  evidence  of  this  movement  is  the  rule  passed  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  C.I.H.U.,  doing  away  with  all  delays,  which 
form  an  objectionable  feature  in  most  matches. 

GEORGE  c.  McDonald. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  COLLEGE  ATHLETIC  CLUB. 

Although  there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  the  work  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  College  Athletic  Club  has  this  year  been  most  promis- 
ing and  successful. 

The  championship  of  the  inter-class  basket  ball  was  won  by  the 
Freshmen  year.  The  college  team  played  two  outside  matches  with 
the  Heathers  of  Westmount,  w^hich  resulted  in  victories  for  the  college 
team,  the  scores  being  6-5  and  5-2. 

Inter-class  hockey  matches  were  played  by  the  first  three  years, 
and  resulted  in  the  "  1902  class  trophy  "  being  won  by  the  Freshmen. 
The  Partials  also  had  a  hockey  team,  but  were  ineligible  for  the  trophy. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  club  is  called  for  Monday, 
March  16th,  1903. 


GRADUATE  SOCIETIES. 


A  long  and  interesting  report  has  been  sent  to  the  Magazine  by 
the  Kew  England  Graduates'  Society.  The  British  Columbia  Society 
and  the  McGill  University  Alumni  Association  of  Chicage  have  also  not 
omitted  to  give  accounts  of  their  recent  doings.  It  is  gratifying  to 
reflect  that  the  interest  felt  by  such  representative  bodies  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  University  is  becoming  more  in  evidence  every  year,  and 
assuming  a  practical  form.  What  has  recently  happened  at  the 
Boston  dinner  may  prove  an  incentive  to  other  gatherings  of  graduates. 
When  the  extremities  of  McGill  extension  show  such  signs  of  vitality, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  heart  beats  strong. 

NEW    ENGLAND    SOCIETY    OF    McGILL    GRADUATES. 

BosTo^r,  February  18th. — Expressions  of  loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater, 
which  were  both  practical  and  sentimental  in  their  nature,  were  made 
to-night  at  the  fourth  annual  reunion  and  dinner  of  the  New  England 
Graduates'  Society  of  McGill  University,  which  was  held  at  the  New 
Algonquin  Club.  The  sentimental  devotion  to  the  University,  which 
is  located  at  Montreal,  Canada,  found  voice  in  the  speeches  of  the 
graduates  and  invited  guests  who  gathered  around  the  banquet-board, 
and  the  practical  fealty  to  the  college  found  expression  in  the  launch- 
ing of  a  movement  to  raise  $75,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  build- 
ing at  the  University  to  be  used  by  the  entire  student  body,  and  which 
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will  be  carried  on  as  a  social  acquisition  to  the  college,  similar  to  the 
new  Harvard  Union  at  Harvard  University. 

This  fourth  annual  reunion  of  the  graduates  of  McGill  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  meetings  which  have  been  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England  Society,  and  this  was  probably 
due,  more  than  to  anything  else,  to  the  inception  of  a  plan  for  the 
graduates  to  present  to  their  College  the  new  student  building.  The 
movement  towards  the  erection  of  the  structure  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Holton  Wood,  of  this  city,  who  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained the  project,  stated  that  Arthur  E.  Childs,  who  is  the  President 
of  the  New  England  Graduates'  Society,  and  himself,  would  each  sub- 
scribe the  sum  of  |5,000,  provided  the  alumni  of  the  University  raised 
in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  $75,000.  The  idea  for  the  new  building 
as  brought  forth  by  Mr.  Wood  was  greeted  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
and  judging  by  the  attitude  of  the  audience,  there  seemed  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  plan  would  be  consummated. 

The  guests  at  the  dinner  included  William  Peterson,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Principal  of  McGill  University;  F.  P.  Walton, 
B.A.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of  McGill  University;  Herbert 
Parker,  Attorney-General  for  Massachusetts;  William  S.  Hall,  of 
Boston;  Wolfred  Nelson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  the  President  of  New  York 
Graduates'  Societv  of  McGill  Universitv,  and  Professor  Girdwood,  of 
McGill  University. 

The  post-prandial  exercises  were  opened  by  President  Childs,  who 
called  upon  Dr.  George  A.  Pagan,  of  North  Adams,  who  read  an 
original  poem,  written  especially  for  the  occasion,  and  dedicated  to 
the  New  England  Society.  Before  calling  upon  the  speakers  of  the 
evening.  President  Childs  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  place  which 
McGill  University  filled  in  the  world  of  letters.  He  recalled  how  the 
College,  founded  seventy-four  years  ago,  had  developed  year  after 
year,  until  now  it  stood  forth  in  its  glory  and  brilliancy  in  the  various 
departments — Science,  Arts,  Medicine  and  Law. 

Each  year.  President  Childs  said,  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
committee  having  the  reunions  in  charge,  to  endeavour  not  to  crowd 
the  banquets  with  too  many  good  things.  For  instance,  they  were 
satisfied  to  invite  each  year  the  members  of  one  designated  Faculty  of 
the  College.  At  the  previous  reunions  the  Faculties  of  Science,  Arts 
and  Medicine  had  been  especially  commemorated,  and  now  this  year 
the  Law  Faculty  was  remembered. 
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President  Childs  went  on  by  offering  an  impressive  tribute  to  the 
law  and  its  immense  importance  in  the  world.  He  described,  in  a 
picturesque  manner,  a  visit  to  the  high  peaks  of  Switzerland  when,  on 
a  beautiful  morning,  the  sun  had  risen  far  in  the  east  and  mounted 
high  in  the  heavens  in  all  its  magnificence  and  brilliancy  over  the 
tapering  summits  of  the  mountains.  Drawing  then  a  practical 
metaphor,  Mr.  Childs  suggested  to  his  audience  that  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  a  century  of  the  rising  sun — a  century  w^hen  mankind 
has  been  wakened  from  its  night  of  sleep  to  appreciate  the  rising  sun 
in  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  modern  civilized  life. 

The  university,  Mr.  Childs  said,  carries  on  the  great  work  of 
making  from  her  graduates  men  who  are  destined  to  become  the 
leaders  and  thinkers  of  mankind.  Their  own  University,  started 
seventy-four  years  ago,  had  developed  year  after  year,  until  now  in  all 
its  departments  it  filled  a  notable  place  in  the  world  of  letters. 

The  toasts  to  be  responded  to  at  the  dinner  were  arranged  as 
follows: — The  President,  George  A.  Fagan,  M.D.,  North  Adams,  Mass.; 
the  King,  H.  Holton  Wood,  B.A.,  Boston,  Mass.;  McGill  University, 
William  Peterson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  and  Principal;  Faculty 
of  Law,  F.  P.  Walton,  B.A,,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Faculty;  Law  Department 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Herbert  Parker,  Esq.,  Attorney-General 
of  Massachusetts;  Bar  Association  of  City  of  Boston,  William  S.  Hall, 
Esq.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Our  Sister  Societies,  Wolfred  Nelson,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.,  President  New  York  Graduates'  Society  of  McGill  University. 

Dr.  Fagan  responded  to  the  toast  "  The  President,"  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  paid  a  notable  tribute  to  the  chief  executive  of 
the  nation.  He  conceived  that  President  Roosevelt  stood  for  all  that 
is  highest  and  noblest  and  best  in  life.  He  represented  the 
gigantic  development  of  a  great  nation  which  has  built  up  tier  upon 
tier,  until  to-day,  in  its  magnificence  of  proportion  and  in  its  richness 
of  equipment,  it  challenges  the  gaze  of  the  entire  world.  The  memory 
of  Lincoln,  McKinley,  and  of  Roosevelt,  would  live,  he  imagined,  as 
long  as  and  wherever  the  songs  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  United 
States  are  sung.  The  strenuousness  of  life,  which  President  Roosevelt 
symbolizes,  stands  for  justice  and  right  and  truth  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. When  Dr.  Fagan  had  concluded  his  remarks,  all  present  joined 
in  a  toast  to  the  President. 

The  next  speaker  was  H.  Holton  Wood,  who  announced  the  scheme 
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for  the  enrichment  of  the  University.  Before  presenting  the  plan  to 
the  alumni,  however,  it  was  Mr.  Wood's  pleasant  duty  to  propose  a 
toast  to  King  Edward  of  England,  which  he  did  in  a  most  felicitous 
manner,  and  which  was  responded  to  by  the  entire  company  standing 
and  drinking  in  honour  of  His  Majesty. 

After  the  inspiring  strains  of  "  God  Save  the  King "  had  died 
away,  Mr.  Wood  explained  the  details  of  the  arrangement,  as  a  result 
of  which  it  is  hoped  to  bring  a  new  building  to  McGill.  He  stated  that 
in  New  York,  Chicage,  and  New  England,  there  had  been  a  quiet  inter- 
change of  opinion  for  some  time  as  to  how  the  graduates  of  McGill 
University  could  best  commemorate  the  great  benefit  which  the 
University  had  been  to  them,  and  he  stated  that  the  result  of  it  all  was 
that  it  was  decided  to  start  a  movement  there  at  the  dinner  with  the 
end  of  erecting  at  McGill  a  building  which  would  be  close  to  the 
College  students  and  to  the  graduates,  a  building  which  would  be  for 
the  entire  University. 

The  graduates  of  the  College  have  not  accomplished  much  in  any 
particular  direction,  because  they  had  not  been  united  in  any  move- 
ment. It  had  been  decided  by  those  who  have  looked  into  the  question, 
that  what  McGill  needed  was  a  kind  of  union  club  to  be  used  by  every 
undergraduate,  and  in  which,  it  was  believed,  every  one  who  had  been 
affiliated  with  the  University  would  feel  an  active  interest.  Mr.  Wood 
then  announced  that  if  $75,000  could  be  raised,  he  and  Mr.  Childs  would 
each  subscribe  $5,000.  He  stated  that  he  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Montreal,  which  had  been  made  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  sentiment  towards  the  plan,  and  he  wished  to  report 
that  every  one  was  enthusiastic  over  the  idea. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  the  evening  came  just  after  Mr.  Wood 
announced  the  details  of  the  plan  for  the  new  college  building,  and 
•that  was  when  the  President  called  upon  Dr.  Joseph  Williams,  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  to  read  the  letters  of  regret  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  those  of  the  invited  guests  who  were  detained  from  coming 
on  account  of  unavoidable  circumstances,  and  the  first  of  these  letters 
was  from  Miss  Susan  E.  Cameron,  President  of  the  Alumna3  Society. 
Miss  Cameron  wrote  an  interesting  note  from  the  Royal  Victoria 
College  at  Montreal.  Other  letters  were  from  Judge  C.  P.  Davidson 
and  E.  C.  Smith,  K.C.,  both  of  Montreal;  Eugene  Lafleur,  K.C;  and 
Justices  Robert  Grant  and  F.  A.  Gaskill,  of  Boston. 
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It  was  President  Childs's  happy  duty  to  announce  the  contents  of 
a  letter  received  from  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  the  Premier  of  Canada. 
"  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,"  said  the  toast-master,  "  was  a  French-Canadian 
"  student,  a  graduate  of  our  own  Law  School,  who  now  fills  the  respon- 
"  sible  position  of  Premier  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Sir  Wilfred  has 
"  written  that  he  would  be  unable  to  attend  our  reunion  on  account  of 
"  failing  health,  and  also  because  of  the  opening  of  Parliament.  You 
"  see,  therefore,"  added  Mr.  Childs,  ^'  that  we  have  Sir  Wilfred  here  in 
"  spirit  if  not  in  person." 

The  suggestion  which  was  now  made  by  the  President  that  a 
telegram  expressing  goodwill  and  greeting  be  sent  to  Sir  Wilfred  by 
the  Society  was  received  with  applause,  and  on  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Fagan  (which  was  agreed  to  unanimously  and  w^hich  was  likewise 
received  with  a  burst  of  applause)  the  message  was  sent.  The  Chair 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  Committee,  the  following: — Judge 
Ambrose  Choquet,  B.C.L.,  who  is  a  class  mate  of  the  Premier;  Dean 
Walton,  of  the  Law  School;  and  Dr.  Fagan,  hailed  by  some  enthusiastic 
alumnus  as  the  "  poet-laureate." 

Principal  Peterson  must  have  felt  pleased  at  the  extreme 
cordiality  of  the  reception  w^hich  was  accorded  him  when  he  arose  to 
address  the  alumni.  When  the  applause  had  subsided,  the  Principal 
expressed  his  gratitude  at  the  character  of  the  reception  by  thanking 
all  in  earnest  words.  He  said  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  attend 
regularly  each  meeting  of  the  alumni  since  the  time  of  the  creation  of 
the  Society.  He  laughingly  remarked  that  the  Society  might  continue 
to  lavish  good  things  upon  him  in  the  way  of  invitations  and  greetings, 
but  he  wished  to  suggest  that  they  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  eliminating 
the  President  of  the  University.  He  said  he  was  moved  to  remark 
that  such  gatherings  as  these  had  really  developed  into  schools  of 
oratory,  as,  for  instance,  witness  the  opening  speech  of  President 
Childs,  who  had  so  eloquently  addressed  his  fellow-members. 

Principal  Peterson  took  occasion  to  refer  to  recent  visits  to 
Graduate  Societies  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  in  the  western  United  States  and  elsewhere,  in  which 
places,  he  said,  he  found  amongst  McGill  graduates  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. Speaking  of  the  University  in  particular,  he  said  he  was 
still  connected  with  one  of  the  Faculties  in  the  role  of  teacher,  but  he 
begged  leave  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  well  in  the  future 
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for  the  Principals  of  the  University  to  disconnect  themselves  from  the 
Faculties,  since  he  believed  that  this  would  tend  towards  greater 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Principal. 

After  comparing  McGill  University  to  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  Principal  Peterson  said  that  one  of  the  things  which  one  works 
for  to-day  is  that  the  two  great  nations  of  England  and  America  may 
stand  together  for  everything  that  is  for  the  good  and  for  the  progress 
of  humanitv. 

Principal  Peterson  said  that  at  McGill  they  had  an  Academic 
Board,  which,  he  was  glad  to  say,  had  done  much  to  solidify  the 
students'  interests  at  the  University.  He  spoke  of  a  visit  which  he 
had  made  to  the  Harvard  Union,  where  he  had  seen  in  operation  the 
scheme  for  a  student  building  worked  out  in  perfection.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  all  universities  should  have  such  an  institution  con- 
nected with  them.  He  recited  how  such  a  development  had  come  to 
Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  and  gave  an  interesting  and  humorous  account 
of  how  the  social  building  for  the  students  at  Edinburgh  happened  to 
materialize. 

After  referring  to  the  proposed  celebration  at  McGill  University 
in  1904,  Principal  Peterson  delivered  an  earnest  invitation  for  alumni 
to  attend.  In  closing,  he  said  that  the  Professors  at  McGill  were  aim- 
ing high  to  keep  McGill  a  centre  of  learning,  and  he  believed  that  none 
of  the  alumni  would  have  cause  to  blush  for  the  University  to  which 
they  owed  their  learning. 

President  Childs  introduced  Dean  Walton  as  the  representative  of 
the  Law  Department,  ''  the  most  edifying  of  all  the  Faculties."  Dean 
Walton  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  able  to  attend  the  dinner. 
He  was  sorry,  he  said,  that  the  other  Profesors  at  the  Law  School  could 
not  come  with  him.  In  this  connection  he  said  that,  while  at  Harvard 
the  time  of  the  Professors  was  taken  up  in  the  work  of  teaching,  it  is 
different  at  McGill.  At  McGill  three  of  the  Professors  are  members 
of  the  Bench  and  four  of  them  are  practising  lawyers. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  encouraging,"  said  the  Dean,  "  than  to 
"  find  that  McGill  has  scattered  about  the  world  such  loyal  and  de- 
"  voted  sons." 

He  believed  that  McGill  need  have  no  fear  what  fortune  has  in 
store  for  her.      He  spoke  of  the  friendships  which  are  formed  diiring 
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University  life,  and  the  great  value  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  friend- 
ships formed  in  college  almost  always  last  forever.  Thej  arise 
because  of  the  personal  predilection  which  is  found  in  college.  If  that 
is  so,  nothing  could  better  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  scheme  to  establish 
a  club,  suggested  by  Mr.  Wood  and  the  President. 

While  still  dwelling  upon  the  love  which  alumni  hold  for  their 
college,  Dean  W^alton  referred  in  an  impressive  manner  to  the  famous 
Dartmouth  College  case,  which  the  great  Daniel  Webster  had  argu.ed 
so  well  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  during  the 
trial  of  which  Mr.  W^ebster  spoke  so  feelingly  of  the  love  which  men 
bear  towards  their  University. 

"  Your  Society,"  said  the  Dean,  "  does  the  service  of  being  an  out- 
"  post  of  Britain  or  Canada  in  the  United  States  of  America.  I  am 
"  not  going  to  propose  that  Canada  shall  annex  the  United  States. 
"  (Great  laughter  and  applause.)  I  don't  think  the  time  is  ripe  for 
"  that — (laughter) — but  I  do  say  that  the  coming  together  of  the  two 
"  peoples  is  a  thing  which  all  thinking  men  should  consider.  I  believe 
"  in  the  federation  (not  political)  of  the  English-speaking  worlds,  which 
"  are  united  to  each  other  by  a  thousand  ties.  The  bond  of  language 
•'  is  an  extraordinarily  strong  tie.  Societies  like  this  further  the  end 
"  of  federation.      Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  reception." 

Attorney-General  Parker  received  a  greeting  from  the  Club  which 
must  have  made  him  very  happy.  W^hen  President  Childs  introduced 
him  as  "  a  future  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  would  speak  for  the 
law  department  of  the  Commonwealth,"  there  was  a  hearty  burst  of 
applause,  which  showed  that  the  audience  appreciated  the  sentiment 
expressed,  not  to  say  agreed  to  the  same.  Mr.  Parker  spoke  in  a  most 
felicitous  vein.  He  said  that  since  he  had  heard  the  eloquent  sons  of 
McGill  tell  so  eloquently  of  what  the  University  had  been  to  them,  he 
had  been  made  to  love  the  college  as  a  foster-son.  There  w^as  little 
wonder,  he  exclaimed,  that  the  pathway  of  McGill's  sons  was  blazed 
with  humanity.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  welcomes  to 
her  hearthstone  all  men  who  serve  humanity,  and  therefore  does  she 
welcome  the  sons  of  McGill. 

"  Mr.  Principal,"  said  Mr.  Parker,  turning  to  Principal  Peterson, 
"  you  shall  never  doubt,  sir,  how  you  should  be  received  by  the  men  of 
"  Massachusetts,  for  you  are  with  men  who  love  letters,  education  and 
*'  virtue,  and  with  men  who  love  their  fellow  men." 
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It  was  fitting,  Mr.  Parker  thought,  that  they  of  common  speech 
should  meet  together,  and  think  and  speak  of  the  vast  responsibilities 
which  had  been  committed  to  their  keeping. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  Canada  in  particular,  Mr.  Parker  conceived  that  that 
history  was  both  interesting  and  great.  He  spoke  of  the  men  who 
had  dared  to  venture  into  the  frozen  North,  and  had  established  there 
frontiers  never  to  be  abandoned  by  civilization.  There  was  La  Salle, 
there  was  Champlaiu  and  there  was  Frontenac,  who  had  built  up  the 
great  empire  in  the  w^est.  That  empire  was  both  theirs  and  his  and 
the  people  he  represented.  He  wished  to  bow  to  the  two  flags  which' 
were  folded  together  before  him.  "  We  are  brothers  though  bearing 
"  different  national  names,"  went  on  Mr.  Parker  eloquently,  "  and  we 
"  are  born  of  a  common  father  and  mother.  If  there  was  a  time  when 
"  strife  divided  the  parent  from  her  child,  every  man  knows  that  it  was 
"  no  conflict  between  the  English  people  which  had  arisen.  The  English 
"  in  England  and  the  English  in  America  were  flghting  for  the  same 
"  principles.  Our  flags  hang  together.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is 
"  woven  into  their  fabric.  God  forbid  that  these  flags  should  go  for- 
"  ward  in  battle  front,  but  if  that  is  necessary,  be  well  assured  that 
"  victory  shall  follow  them.  The  law  of  England  is  the  law  of  the 
"  United  States,  and  wherever  there  may  be  peace,  whether  it  be  pax 
"  Britannica  or  pax  Americana  that  follows  our  flags,  it  can  never  be  peace 
"  to  be  maintained  unless  wisdom  and  education  accompany  us.  Never 
"  did  I  speak  to  inspiration  more  moving  than  to-night  from  you  men. 
"  Some  of  you  pledge  your  fealty  to  a  different  government,  but  we  are 
"  all  fighting  for  the  same  principles." 

Mr.  Parker  was  cheered  heartily  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks, 
and  all  the  company  rose  and,  while  a  toast  w^as  proposed,  drank  in  his 
honour. 

Mr.  Hall,  who  was  next  presented,  dwelt  upon  a  recent  visit  which 
he  had  made  to  McGill  University.  He  said  that  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  see  so  many  educated  men  from  college  finding  abiding  places 
here  in  Boston.  Educated  men  have  got  the  influence  to  mould  public 
opinion,  and  public  opinion  has  got  its  influence  in  shaping  public 
policy. 

The  subsequent  speakers  were  Professor  Girdwood,  of  McGill 
University,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  President  of  the  New  York  Society. 
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The  banquet  board  had  been  most  effectively  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  The  floral  designs  were  made  of  American  Beauty  ro'ses 
and  carnations. 

During  the  evening  a  flashlight  picture  was  taken  of  the  company. 

The  election  of  ofUcers  resulted  in  the  choice  of: — President,  Mr. 
Childs;  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  Fagan;  Second  Vice-President, 
Ambrose  Choquet,  B.C.L.,  of  Central  Falls,  R.I.;  Third  Vice-President, 
H.  Holton  Wood;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  Joseph  Williams,  of  Boston. 
The  Councillors  chosen  were: — J.  G.  Pfersick,  D.V.S.,  of  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass.;  Robert  T.  Glendenning,  M.D.,  Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass.;  T.  G.  McGannon,  M.D.,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Miles  Martin,  M.D.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  W.  W.  Goodwin,  M.D.,  East  Boston,  Mass.;  Joseph  C. 
Pothier,  M.D.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SOCIETY  OF  GRADUATES  OF 

Mc  GILL  UNIVERSITY. 

(From  the  Vancouver  Daily  News- Advertiser,  February  15fh,  1903.) 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Columbia  Society  of  McGill 
Graduates  was  held  in  the  Tunstall  Block,  Granville  Street,  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  British  Columbia  Society  has  a  membership  of  over 
100  McGill  graduates,  who  are  scattered  all  over  the  Province,  from 
Craubrook,  in  the  Crow's  Nest  district,  to  Cache  Creek,  in  the  Cariboo, 
Chemainus,  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  also  in  the  nearby  cities  across 
the  border.  Of  this  membership  some  20  were  present,  including  Drs. 
S.  J.  Tunstall,  A.  Poole,  W.  J.  McGuigan,  D.  H.  Harrison,  J.  B.  Hart, 
A.  M.  Robertson,  W.  A.  Burnett,  Newton  E.  Drier,  and  I.  G.  Campbell, 
of  Vancouver;  Drs.  W.  H.  Sutherland,  Kamloops;  J.  W.  Woodley, 
Ladner;  S.  W.  Boggs,  New  Westminster;  Messrs.  A.  E.  Hill,  B.A.  Sc, 
New  Westminster;  F.  H.  Jones,  B.A.;  F.  S.  Gordon,  B.A.;  A.  D.  Taylor, 
B.A.,  and  R.  W.  Suter,  B.A.Sc,  Vancouver. 

On  the  meeting  being  called  to  order.  Dr.  D.  H.  Harrison,  one  of 
the  oldest  graduates  (1864)  present,  was  voted  to  the  chair.  In  assum- 
ing the  seat,  Dr.  Harrison  remarked  that  although  probably  the  oldest 
McGill  graduate  in  British  Columbia,  he  felt  to-day  as  much  pride  in 
his  Alma  Mater  and  its  glorious  old  halls  as  the  youngest  of  those 
present.      McGill  University  was  a  credit  to  the  citizens  of  Montreal, 
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as  the  many  brilliant  men  who  had  graduated  from  it  were  to  the 
College.  These  men  were  now  occupying  positons  of  honour  and 
importance  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  where  they  aroused 
respect  and  praise  for  their  Alma  Mater.  The  high  positon  McGill 
now  occupies  among  the  universities  of  the  world  was  referred  to,  and 
also  its  value  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Dr.  McGuigan  then  read  letters  of  regret  for  their  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting  from  the  following  members: — Dr.  Holden,  Vic- 
toria; Dr.  Kenneth  A.  J.  McKenzie,  Surgeon  for  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Xavigation  Company,  Portland,  Ore.;  Miss  Watson,  M.A.,  and  Miss 
Winifred  McGill,  B.A.,  Victoria;  Dr.  Kendall,  Cloverdale;  Mr.  J.  0. 
Shaw,  B.A.;  Mr.  W.  P.  Robertson,  B.A.  Sc,  Victoria;  Dr.  E.  B.  0. 
Hannington,  Victoria;  Dr.  J.  H.  Hogle,  Nanaimo,  etc.  A  telegram 
was  also  read  from  Principal  Peterson,  of  McGill  University,  convey- 
ing his  best  wishes  to  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  statement  of  the  membership  and 
finances  of  the  Society.  The  latter  showed  that  the  Society  was  in  a 
stronger  positon  than  last  year,  while  the  membership  roll  showed  that 
its  numerical  strength  exceeded  100,  and  included  the  following 
graduates:— M.A.'s,  2;  B.A.'s,  20;  M.D.'s,  61;  B.A.  Sc.'s,  18;  B.G.L.'s,  3; 
D.V.S.'s,  2;  Repeats,  6. 

Scholarships. 

In  his  financial  report,  Dr.  McGuigan  stated  that  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  Society  to  offer  an  annual  scholarship  of  $50  to  the  best 
matriculant  from  British  Columbia.  In  1901,  a  Vancouver  student 
had  secured  this,  and  last  year  it  had  gone  to  Victoria. 

Dr.  Tunstall  intimated  that  the  object  of  this  prize  was  to  assist 
those  who  intended  going  through  with  their  university  course.  W^hen 
it  was  first  offered  it  was  divided  up  in  five  prizes  of  |10  each  for  the 
best  British  Columbia  undergraduates  in  the  several  faculties  at  Mont- 
real; it  was  then  given  as  a  prize  to  the  best  British  Columbia  matricu- 
lant of  McGill,  and  then  for  the  best  matriculant  from  Vancouver 
College.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  scholarship  had  been  started.  The 
Society  having  more  funds  in  hand  this  year,  Mr.  Gordon  moved  that 
the  |50  scholarship  be  continued,  and  that  a  second  prize  of  |25  be 
offered  for  the  best  student  in  the  second  year  Arts'  course  in  the  Van- 
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couver  or  Victoria  College.  This  motion  was  finally  adopted,  but  not 
without  considerable  debate,  as  the  Society  was  anxious  that  its  prizes 
should  be  awarded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offer  the  most  encourage- 
ment to  students  and  to  those  intending  to  take  the  McGill  course. 

Officers  Elected. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1903-04  was  then  proceeded  with,  and 
resulted  as  follows: — 

President,  Dr.  D.  H.  Harrison,  Vancouver;  Vice-Presidents,  G.  H. 
Manchester,  M.D.,  New  Westminster;  J.  M.  McGregor,  B.A.,  B.A.Sc, 
Slocan;  A.  R.  Raymond,  M.D.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Miss  R.  Watson,  M.A., 
Victoria;  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  B.C.L.,  Nanaimo;  F.  S.  Gordon,  B.A., 
Vancouver.  The  number  of  Vice-Presidents  was  increased  from  four 
to  six,  it  being  the  desire  of  the  Association  to  appoint  a  Vice-President 
in  each  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  Province.  Treasurer,  Dr.  S.  J.  Tun- 
stall,  B.A.;  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  J.  McGuigan;  Executive  Committee,  Dr. 
Burnett,  Vancouver;  R.  W.  Suter,  B.A.Sc,  Vancouver;  J.  B.  Hart, 
D.V.S.,  Vancouver;  Dr.  Boggs,  New  Westminster;  A.  D.  Taylor,  B.A., 
B.C.L.,  Vancouver;  Dr.  Holden,  Victoria. 

In  accepting  the  Presidency  for  the  ensuing  year,  Dr.  Harrison 
spoke  of  the  good  such  a  Society  could  accomplish  for  the  educational 
interests  of  its  Province;  of  the  good  fellowship  and  free-masonry  it 
created  among-st  university  graduates,  etc.  He  also  expressed  a  hope 
that,  in  the  near  future,  they  might  look  forward  to  holding  a  McGill 
Day,  when  all  McGill  graduates  would  assemble  and  mark  the  day  by 
some  important  act  or  effort  in  honour  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Hill,  B.A.Sc,  of  Xew  Westminster, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Boggs,  and  carried,  that  the  next  annual  meeting  be 
held  in  Vancouver,  as  the  most  convenient  point  of  assembling  for  the 
members.      The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

AisTfUAL  Banquet. 

In  the  evening  the  Society  held  a  banquet,  in  the  Vancouver  Club, 
Dr.  Harrison,  the  newly-elected  President,  presiding.  In  the  toasts 
that  followed  the  dinner,  many  old  McGill  voices  were  raised  in  expres- 
sions of  loyalty   to,  and   extolling   the   many   virtues  of,  their  Alma 
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Mater.  During  the  function  telegrams  of  congratulation  were  also 
exchanged  between  the  Society  and  Principal  Peterson  and  Dr.  T.  G. 
Eoddick,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  McGill  University. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Association: — President,  Dr.  H.  J.  Burwash;  First  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Chester  B.  Reed;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  John  Ryan;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Dr.  T.  A.  Woodruff;  Councillors,  Mr.  Kenneth  Moodie,  Dr. 
D.  R.  MacMartin,  Dr.  J.  Brown  Loring. 

The  Association  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  added  several 
new  members  within  the  last  few  months. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


DR.  RICHARD    MAURICE    BUCKE. 

By  the  death,  in  June,  1902,  of  Dr.  Richard  Maurice  Bucke,  McGill 
lost  one  of  her  most  distinguished  graduates;  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  Canada,  a  doctor  who  had  made  himself  an  enviable  reputation 
in  the  difficult  field  of  medical  treatment  of  the  insane. 

To  a  memorial  notice,  prepared  by  Dr.  T.  J.  D.  Burgess  for  the 
American  Medico-Psychological  Association,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
facts  contained  in  the  following  brief  notice: — 

Richard  Maurice  Bucke  was  born  in  Methwold,  Norfolk,  England, 
in  1837.  On  the  side  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Horatio  Walpole  Bucke, 
he  was  descended  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  first  Earl  of  Orford.  In 
1838  the  family  removed  to  Canada,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Lon- 
don, Ontario.  The  country  being  at  that  time  thinly  settled  and 
affording  few  advantages,  the  boy's  early  education  was  received 
wholly  from  his  father,  an  able  and  well-read  man.  All  such  instruc- 
tion, however,  was  cut  off  by  the  death  of  both  parents  before  the  boy 
had  reached  his  sixteenth  year.  He  then  entered  upon  a  career  of 
adventure.  Journeying  to  California  on  foot,  and  wandering  over  the 
then  wild  districts  of  the  Western  States,  he  came  through  many  perils, 
some  of  which  cost  him  dear.  Once,  after  a  desperate  fight  with  savage 
Indians,  he  was  left  half-dead  on  the  barren  plains,  and  was  one  of  the 
very  few  of  his  party  who  stirvived  the  tortures  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
Again,  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  he  was  lost  in  the  snow  with  one  com- 
panion, and  escaped  only  after  losing  both  feet  from  frost. 

It  was  after  these  adventures  that  he  returned  to  Canada,  to  enter 
McGill  as  a  medical  student.  Here,  as  always,  his  career  was  brilliant, 
and,  after  winning  many  honours,  he  graduated  as  first  prizeman  in 
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1862.  He  then  proceeded  to  London  and  Paris  for  a  term  of  graduate 
study. 

After  a  few  more  years  of  wandering,  Dr.  Bucke  settled  in  Ontario, 
and  soon  became  identified  with  the  school  of  physicians,  whose  special 
care  was  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  As  medical  superintendent, 
first  of  the  Hamilton,  later  of  the  London  Asylum,  he  attained  a  wide- 
spread and  well-deserved  reputation;  and  some  of  his  ideas  largely 
revolutionized  the  whole  system  of  the  care  of  the  insane  in  Canada. 
His  method  was  always  to  search  for  possible  physical  causes  for 
mental  disease,  and,  wherever  possible,  to  use  the  aid  of  systematic 
surgery.  In  his  asylums,  he  practised  the  non-restraint  system,  now 
recognized  almost  universally  as  the  one  productive  of  the  best  results. 

Dr.  Bucke's  abilities  were  recognized  by  his  election  in  1897  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Psychological  section  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion; and  in  1898,  to  that  of  the  American  Medico-Psychological 
Association. 

A  fervent,  enthusiastic  spirit  impelled  Dr.  Bucke  to  the  energetic 
pursuits  of  various  interests  besides  that  of  a  specialist  in  medical 
science.  He  was  something  of  a  mystic,  and  delighted  in  the  literature 
and  philosophy  of  the  idealistic  school.  It  is  not  strange  that  so  eager 
a  spirit  should  be  subject  to  a  few  vagaries.  Dr.  Bucke's  most  pro- 
nounced one  was  a  championship  of  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  theory. 
More  justifiable  was  his  hero-worshipping  attitude  towards  Walt  Whit- 
man, whom  he  knew  personally,  and  many  of  whose  eccentricities  of 
dress  and  custom  he  adopted.  His  own  chief  literary  work  was  a 
biography  of  Walt  Whitman.  He  published  also  "  Man's  Moral 
Nature  "  (1879),  "  Cosmic  Consciousness  "  (1901),  and  a  long  series  of 
papers,  representing  many  years  of  work,  all  dealing  in  one  way  and 
another  with  the  subject  of  mental  evolution. 

In  the  various  notices  of  Dr.  Bucke  which  appeared  after  his  death, 
special  mention  is  always  made  of  his  striking  originality,  and  the 
strong  individual  impression  which  he  always  produced.  Partly  was 
this  due  to  his  fine  presence  and  unconventional  garb,  but  more  to  the 
convincing  power  of  his  intense  and  energetic  mind — a  power  which  we 
are  glad  to  think  was  once  fostered  and  appreciated  in  the  medical 
school  of  McGill. 
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GEORGE   E.   MAGMILLAN. 

The  death  occurred  on  the  third  of  March  of  Mr.  George  E.  Mac- 
niillan,  a  most  promising  undergraduate  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  Mr.  Macmillan  was  a  native  of  New  Haven,  P.E.I., 
and  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Prince  of  Wales'  College, 
Charlottetown.  At  that  institution  he  had  already  attained  distinc- 
tion; and  in  the  University  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  students 
of  his  year.  As  he  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Societies  and  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  his  loss  was  severely  felt  by 
his  fellow-students. 

J.  L.   KING. 

Mr.  J.  L.  King,  a  student  of  Medicine  in  his  second  year,  died  at 
the  Eoyal  Victoria  Hospital,  February  25th,  after  an  illness  of  some 
months.  The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Barbadoes,  and  came  up  to  the 
University  well-prepared.  In  his  two  years  of  study  he  showed  him- 
self a  student  of  more  than  average  ability.  He  excelled  also  in 
cricket,  and  he  had  in  various  ways  won  for  himself  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow-students  and  instructors.  The  sad  circumstances  of  his  death, 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  home  called  forth  much  sympathy,  and  the 
Medical  Faculty  expressed  their  sorrow  by  attending  his  funeral  in  a 
body. 
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[The  Editor-s  will  be  glad  to  furnish,  on  application,  copies  of  cir- 
culars with  questions  to  graduates,  in  order  that  notices  may  be 
prepared  for  this  Department.  Members  of  classes  already  repre- 
sented may  still  be  included.] 

1889,  Arts.  FRANCIS  WINTER  READ.  After  completing  his 
course  at  the  Congregational  Theological  College,  was  ordained  and 
prepared  for  missionary  work.  Married,  1892,  Miss  Annie  "Williams, 
B.A.  Mr  Read  then  went  out  to  Benguella,  West  Africa,  where  he 
spent  nine  years  in  the  mission  field.  The  work  was  arduous  and 
varied,  including  not  only  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  evangelist, 
preacher,  and  teacher,  but  those  of  sawyer,  builder,  gardener,  account- 
ant, and  many  other  occupations  as  well. 

After  a  period  of  such  toil,  attended  with  marked  success,  Mr.  Read 
returned  to  Canada  with  his  family  for  his  first  furlough  in  1902.  It 
is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  interruption  of  his  work  by  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Montreal,  December,  1902. 

1890,  Arts.  ANNIE  WILLIAMS  READ.  After  graduating 
with  first-rank  honours  and  medal  in  Philosophy,  Miss  Williams  spent 
two  years  in  teaching  in  Montreal  schools.  Married,  1892,  Rev.  Francis 
Winter  Read.  Mrs.  Read  then  went  to  Africa  with  her  husband,  and 
spent  nine  years  in  missionary  work.  Some  of  Mrs.  Read's  African 
experiences  have  lately  been  reproduced  for  Montreal  hearers  in  a 
lecture  given  by  her  at  the  Art  Gallery,  where  an  extensive  and  in- 
teresting collection  of  African  curios,  collected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Read, 
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was  for  some  time  on  exhibition.  Mrs.  Bead  has,  during  a  long 
absence,  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  University  through  the 
Alumnse  Society  and  other  channels,  and  is  now,  on  her  return  to 
Canada,  gladly  welcomed  by  many  friends. 

ROBERT  MACDOUGALL.  After  five  years  of  varied  occupa- 
tions, which  included  those  of  church  missionary,  private  tutor, 
graduate  student  at  McGill,  farmer  and  field-surveyor,  Mr.  MacDougall 
entered  the  Harvard  Graduate  School,  where  he  studied  for  a  year  and 
obtained  a  Travelling  Fellowship.  When  this  had  expired  he  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Philosophy  in  Western  Reserve  University  and 
afterwards  Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  same  institution. 
In  1898  he  took  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Philosophy  in  Harvard 
University,  where  for  three  years  he  gave  lectures  in  psychology  and 
logic.  In  addition  to  lecture  work  at  Harvard  University  and  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  Mr.  MacDougall  did  much  experimental  work  in 
psychology  in  the  department  laboratory  at  Harvard.  In  1901,  Mr. 
MacDougall  was  elected  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MacDougall  married,  1898,  Miss  Carita  Atwill  Chapman  of 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Publications:  Experimental  and  theoretical  monographs  in 
psychological,  educational  and  medical  periodicals,  such  as  Psycho- 
logical Review,  Science,  N.Y.  Teachers'  Monographs,  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  etc.  Minor  literary  pieces,  prose  and  verse,  in 
Canadian  and  United  States  publications. 

DANIEL  JAMES  ERASER.  Divinity  student  in  the  Presby- 
terian College,  Montreal,  1890-93;  Minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Wolfville,  N.S.,  1893-95;  student  in  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1895-96, 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  course.  Prom  1897  till  the  present 
time  minister  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  St.  John,  N.B.  In  1900  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  on 
the  occasion  of  its  centennial  celebration.  Publications:  "The 
Parouma,"  in  The  Presbyterian  College  Journal,  Dec,  1897;  "The  Re- 
ligious Message  of  Robert  Burns,"  in  the  same,  Feb.,  1897;  "The 
Religion  of  Rudyard  Kipling,"  in  the  same,  Nov.,  1899;  "The  Potter's 
Wheel,"  in  Theologue,  Dec,  1898;  "  The  Scottish  Struggle  for  Religious 
Freedom,"  1897,  in  pamphlet  form;  "  The  Ethics  of  Prohibition,"  in  The 
International  Journal  of  Ethics,  April,  1899;  "  The  Sacrament  of  Life," 
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a  booklet,  1900;  "  Jesus,  and  the  Business  of  Daily  Life,"  in  the  Presby- 
terian Kecord,  June,  1901. 

SILAS  WINFRED  MACK.  After  graduation,  took  the  position 
of  Principal  of  Dunham  Academy,  Dunham,  P.Q.,  and  taught  there  for 
two  years.  In  1892  went  on  account  of  ill-health  to  California,  and 
there  studied  law  for  two  years.  ^yas  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Courts  of  the  State  in  1894.  Has  since  that  time  been  actively  en- 
gaged as  counsellor  at  law,  with  residence  at  Gonzales,  Monterey 
County.      Commissioned  Notary  Public  since  January,  1898. 

Married,  1895,  Miss  Daisy  Maud  Winham,  of  Salinas  City, 
California. 

Applied  Science.  PERCY  NORTON  EVANS.  1890-91,  Instruc- 
tor in  Chemistry,  McGill  University;  1891-93,  Student  in  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  receiving  the  Degree  of  Ph.  D.,  1893;  1894,  Hon.  Fellow  in 
Chemistry,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.;  1894-95,  Assistant  in 
Chemistr}^  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  1895-90,  Instruc- 
tor in  Chemistry,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana;  1896-1900, 
A'ssociate  Professor,  and  from  1900  Professor  of  Chemistiy  and 
Director  of  the  chemical  laboratories  in  the  same  University.  Married, 
1897,  Miss  Mary  Emeline  Bunce,  of  Middletown,  Conn. 

Publications:  Thesis  for  Ph.  D.,  in  Journal  fur  Praktische  Cliemie. 
Other  papers  in  Proceedings  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science.  Also 
Quantitative  Analysis  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1897). 

1891,  Medicine.  WILLIAM  HAROP  HATTIE.  1891-92,  Assist- 
ant physician  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  1892-95, 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  the  same  institution.  1895-98,  in  general 
practice.  1898,  Medical  Superintendent  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Hospital. 
Beside  carrying  on  the  duties  of  the  above-named  positions,  Dr.  Hattie 
has  been  engaged  for  years  as  Lecturer  and  Professor  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  the  Halifax  Medical  College, 
and  as  examiner  on  the  same  subjects  in  Dalhousie  University  and  on 
the  Provincial  Board  for  Nova  Scotia.  He  is  also  examiner  in  Materia 
Medica  for  the  Nova  Scotia  Pharmaceutical  Association.  For  the  past 
three  years  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health.  Married, 
1897,  Miss  Eva  Merkle  Grant. 

ROBERT  E.  WEBSTER.  Practised  medicine  for  two  years  at 
Lansdowne,  Ontario.  Went  afterwards  to  New  York,  and,  after  a 
term  of  study,  took  a  positon  as  Lecturer  in  Gyneecology  in  a  Southern 
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Medical  School.  Keturned  to  Canada  and  settled  in  Ottawa,  taking 
up  as  special  work  gynaecology  and  abdominal  surgery.  Eeceived  the 
position  of  gyuiTecologist  on  the  staff  of  the  General  Protestant  Hos- 
pital.     Married,  1899,  Miss  Irene  Jones,  of  Brockville. 

1892,  Arts.  ETHELWYN  R.  PITCHER.  1892-95,  on  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Stanstead  Wesleyan  College,  Stanstead,  P.Q.  1895, 
Principal  of  the  Halifax  Ladies'  College,  Halifax,  N.S. 

WILLIAM  SUTTLE  PRITCHARD.  Studied  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Theological  College,  and  afterwards  at  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  Received  the  degree  of  B.D.  from  the  latter,  1896.  Mar- 
ried, 1891,  Miss  Lucinda  Caroline  Scarf,  of  Harriston,  Ontario.  Has 
followed  the  calling  of  congregational  minister  ever  since  ordination. 
Present  charge.  First  Congregational  Church,  Granby,  Ontario. 

DANIEL  S.  HAMILTON.  After  graduating  in  Arts,  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  Congregational  Theological  College,  completing  the 
course  in  1894.  After  ordination,  held  various  charges,  in  Forrest, 
Ontario;  Point  St.  Charles,  Montreal;  and. finally  that  still  occupied  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  London,  Ontario. 

HENRY  BLACHFORD.  Engaged  since  graduation  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Fire  Insurance.  Represented  Quebec  in  the  World's  Fair  Con- 
ference in  Chicago  in  1892.  Married,  1892,  Miss  Agnes  Louise 
W^illiams.  1895,  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  at  the  University  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Medicine.  HARRY  HOPPER  McNALLY".  1892-95,  in  general 
country  practice.  1896-97,  surgeon  on  cable  ship  Mackay-Bennett. 
1897-98,  studying  in  London,  England.  1898,  in  general  practice,  both 
medical  and  surgical,  in  Fredericton,  N.B.  Has  published  a  few 
articles  in  journals. 

ROBERT  THOMPSON  GLENDINNING.  In  general  practice, 
first  in  Oxford,  N.S.,  later  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  at  present  in  Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea,  Mass.      Married,  1892,  Miss  Eliza  Barker  Harrison. 

Applied  Science.  J.  MURRAY  McGREGOR.  Engaged  con- 
tinuously since  graduation  in  land  surveying  in  various  regions.  Ob- 
tained commission  as  Provincial  Land  Surveyor  in  British  Columbia. 
1900-01,  in  charge  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Rossland,  B.C. 

1893,  Arts.  JAMES  THOMAS  BROWN.  1893-96,  studied  law 
in  Winnipeg.  Became  a  member  of  the  Manitoba  Bar  and  also  that 
of  the  North-West  Territory.      Practising  in  Moosomin,  N.W.T. 
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Applied  Science.  JOHN  BELL  McRAE.  Engaged  successively 
in  various  branches  of  engineering.  Draughtsman  for  the  Canada 
Atlantic  Railway  Comijany.  In  charge  of  the  diamond  drill  of  the 
Ontario  Graphite  Company,  and  later  superintendent  of  the  Black 
Donald  Mine. 

1895,  Arts.  WILLIAM  ALFRED  GUSTIN.  1895-97,  Divinity 
Student  at  the  University  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville.  Ordained 
Deacon  1897  and  Priest  1898.  Also  in  1898  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  (McGill)  in  course.  Was  appointed  curate  in  the  parish  of  Ire- 
land, diocese  of  Quebec.  In  1899  took  the  curacy  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  Belleville,  Ontario,  and  in  1900  that  of  St.  Matthias's  Church, 
Toronto. 

Medicine.  JOHN  H.  GLEASON.  Practising  medicine,  with  in- 
tervals of  graduate  work,  in  Manchester,  N.H.  Has  studied  in  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  Boston.  Appointed,  in  189G,  to  the  out-patient 
departments  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  Elliot  Hospitals.  In  1898  to  the 
indoor  service  of  the  Elliot.  Married,  1899,  Miss  Ethel  Eastman  Sim- 
mons. Is  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Medical  Association,  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  the  American  and  the  British  Medical 
Associations. 

Applied  Science.  ALEXANDER  RODGER  GREIG.  Engaged 
in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  Railway,  work- 
ing as  chief  draughtsman.      Married,  1897,  Miss  Jessie  Shaw. 

Law.  ALBERT  SWINDLEHURST.  1895-1900,  engaged  in  law 
practice.  1900-01,  Accountant  for  Quebec  Government,  in  revising 
and  correcting  common  school  fund  accounts,  in  dispute  between 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  Married,  1894,  Miss  Nellie  Delphine  Henley. 
1901-02,  studying  Comparative  Law  in  Washington. 

Publications:  ^'Status  of  Canadian  Queen's  Counsel,"  in  Law 
Quarterly  Review;  "The  Criminal  Code  of  China,"  in  The  Green  Bag; 
^' Le  Code  Noir,"  in  The  Green  Bag;  "Legal  Education  and  Law 
Practice,"  in  The  American  Law  Review;  also.  Annotation  of  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act  for  Lovell's  Legal  Compendium. 
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